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PISI8TRATUS  CAXTON. 
VOL.  I. 


BOOK  I. 
CHAPTER  I. 

Vwhich  the  History  opene  with  ft  description  of  the  Social 
ManneTB,  Habits,  anil  Amusements  of  the  Eaghsh  People, 
as  eihihited  in  an  immemorial  National  Feetirity,  — 
Characters  to  be  commemorated  in  the  History,  introduced 
and  graphically  portraydHkvith  a  nasological  illustration. 
—  Original  suggestions  a^Hthe  idiosyncrasies  engendered 
by  trades  and  callings,  ^Bother  mattersworthy  of  note, 
conveyed  in  artless  dialog^^Bir  the  manner  of  Herodotus, 
Father  of  History  (Mother  uHkwn). 

It  was  a  sumiu^  faJr  in  one  of  the  prettiest  vil- 
lages in  Surrey.  The  main  street  was  lined  with  booths, 
abounding  in  toys,  gleaming  crockery,  gay  ribbons, 
and  gilded  gingerbread.  Farther  on,  where  the  street 
widened  into  the  ample  village-green,  rose  the  mora 
What  will  htiowilh  it  f  I.  .  ^ 


pretendii^  fabrics  .whicl]  lodged  the  attractive  form^  of 
the  Mermaid,  the  iJorfolk  G-iant,  the  Pig-faced  Ladj, 
the  Spotted  Boy,  and  the  Calf  with  Two  Heads;  while  ■ 
hig-h  over  evea  these  edifices,  and  occupying  the  most 
conspicaous  vantage-gronnd ,  a  lofty  stage  promisetfto 
rural  play-goers  the  "Grand  Melo-dramatic  PerfonnaDoe 
of  The  Remorseless  Baron  and  the  Bandit's  Child," 
Music,  lively  if  artless,  resounded  on  every  side;  — 
drums,  fifes,  penny-whistles,  cat-calls,  and  a  hand-organ 
played  hy  a  dark  foreigner,  &om  the  height  of  whose 
ehonlder  a  cynical  but  observant  monkey  eyed  the 
hubbub  and  cracked  his  nuts. 

It  was  now  sunset  —  the  throng  at  the  fullest  — 
an  animated  joyous  scene.  The  day  had  been  sultrak 
no  clouds  were  to  be  seen,  except  low  on  the  western 
horizon,  where  they  stretched,  in  lengthened  ridges  of 
gold  and  purple,  like  the  border-land  between  earth 
and  sky.  The  tall  elms  on^^  green  were  still,  save, 
near  the  great  stage,  one  ^Hh'o,  upon  which  young 
urchins  had  climbocti  and^^Br  laughing  faces  peered 
forth,  here  and  there,  fioj^K  foliage  trembling  under 
their  restless  iflovementa^^" 

Amidst  the  crowd,  as  it  streamed  saunteringly  along, 
■were  two  spectators  —  strangers  to  the  place,  as  was 
notably  proved  by  the  attention  they  eicited,  and  the 
broad  jokes  their  dress  and  appearance  provoked  iiam 
the  rustic  wits,  — jokes  which  they  took  with  amused 
g^od-hnmour,    and  sometjmes   retaliated   with   a  zest 
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■wideb  had  already  made  Hiem  very  popular  personages; 
indeed,  there  was  that  about  them  which  propitiated 
Wiring  They  were  you:^,  and  the  freshness  of  enjoy- 
ment was  so  visible  in  their  feces,  that  it  begot  a  sym- 
pathy, and  wherever  they  went,  other  feces  brightened 
round  them. 

One  of  Qie  two  whom  we  have  thns  individnalised 
was  of  that  enviable  age,  ranging  from  five-and-twenty 
to  seven-and-twenty,  in  which,  if  a  man  camiot  contrive 
to  make  life  very  pleasant,  —  pitiable,  indeed,  most  be 
the  state  of  his  digestive  organs.  But  you  might  see 
by  this  gentleman's  countenance  that  if  there  were 
many  lite  him,  it  would  be  a  worse  world  for  the 
Afctors.  His  cheek,  diough  not  highly  coloured,  was 
yet  mddy  and  clear;  his  hazel  eyes  were  lively  and 
keen;  his  hair,  which  escaped  in  loose  clusters  from  a 
jean  shooting-cap  set  jauntily  on  a  well-shaped  head, 
was  of  that  deep  sunny  a^um  rarely  seen  but  in  per- 
sons of  vigorous  and  ^^Hy  temperament.  He  was 
good-looking  on  the  whB,  and  would  have  deserved 
tiie  more  flattering  epith^  of  handsome,  but  for  his 
nose,  which  was  what  the  French  call  "a  nose  in  the 
Mr"  —  not  a  noae  supercilious,  not  a  nose  provocative, 
IS  such  noses  mostly  are,  but  a  nose  decidedly  in 
earnest  to  make  the  best  of  itself  and  of  things  in 
general  —  a  nose  that  would  push  its  way  np  in  life, 
bat  BO  pleasantly  that  the  most  irritable  fingers  would 
never  itch  to  lay  hold  of  it.     With  such  a  nose  a  man 
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might  pl&y  tlie  violoBcello,  many  for  loye,  or  ercn 
Tmte  poetry,  and  yet  not  go  to  the  dogs,  Heror  would 
he  stick  in  the  mod  so  long  as  he  followed  that  nose  ia  i 
the  airl 

By  the  help  of  that  nose  this  gentlemBii  wore  a 
black  velveteen  jacket  of  foreign  cut;  a  mnstacfae  and 
imperial  (then  much  rarer  in  Ciigland  tlian  they  have 
been  eiiu%  the  »ege  of  Seibastepol);  and  yet  left  yon 
perfectly  convinced  that  he  was  an  honest  Ih^itishmaa, 
who  had  not  only  no  designs  oa  your  pocket,  but 
would  not  be  easily  duped  by  any  draigns  upon  bis 

The  companion  of  the  personage  thus  Bketched 
might  be  somewhere  about  seventeen;  but  his  gait,  ii^ 
air,  his  lithe  vigorous  &ame,  showed  a  manliness  at 
variance  with  the  boyish  bloom  of  his  face.  He  struck 
the  eye'  much  more  than  his  elder  comrade.  Not  that 
he  was  regularly  handsome  T^far  from  it;  yet  it  is  no 
paradox  to  say  that  he  was^aati^  —  at  least,  few 
indeed  were  the  women  wlM  wonld  not  have  called 
bim  so.  His  hair,  long  like  nis  friend's,  was  of  a  isA. 
chesnut,  wi^  gold  gleaming  through  it  where  die  smi 
fell,  inclining  to  curl,  and  singularly  soft  and  silken  in 
its  texture.  His  large,  clear,  dark-blue,  bappy  ey^ 
were  fringed  with  long  ebon  lashes,  and  set  under 
brows  which  already  wore  the  expression  of  intellectual 
power,  and,  better  still,  of  frank  courage  and  open 
loyalty.     His  complexion  vaa  fair,  and  somewhat  pale, 
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and  bis  lips  in  laugbii^  showed  teeth  exquisitely  white 
and  evea.  But  though  his  profile  was  clearly  cut,  it 
wsa  £>r  £rom  the  Greek  ideal;  and  he  wanted  the 
height  of  status  which  is  usually  considered  esseulial 
to  the  personal  |»^etensions  of  the  male  sex.  Without 
being  positively  short,  he  was  still  under  middle  height, 
and  froia  the  compact  development  of  his  proportions, 
seemed  already  to  have  attained  his  foil  growth.  His 
dross,  though  not  fcweign,  like  liis  comrade's,  was  pe- 
culiar; —  a  biroad-hrimmed  straw-hat,  with  a  wide  bhie 
ribbon;  shirt-collar  turned  down,  leaving  the  throat 
bare;  a  daik-greea  jacket  of  thinner  material  than 
dotb;  white  trousers  and  waistcoat  completed  his 
Wstume.  He  looked  like  a  mother's  darling  —  perhaps 
he  was  one. 

Scratch  across  his  back  went  one  of  those  ingenious 
mechanical  contrivances  iuniliarly  iu  vogue  at  fairs, 
which  are  designed  to  impress  upon  the  victim  to  whom 
they  are  applied,  the  pleasing  conviction  that  his  gar- 
ment is  rent  in  twain. 

The  boy  turned  round  so  quickly  that  he  caught 
the  arm  of  the  offender  —  a  pretty  village-girl,  a  year 
or  two  younger  than  himself.  "Found  in  the  act,  sen- 
tenced, punished,"  cried  he,  snatching  a  kiss,  and  re- 
ceiving a  gentle  slap.  "And  now,  good  for  evil,  here's 
a  ribbon  for  you  —  choose." 

The  girl  slnitk  back  shyly,  but  her  companions 
pushed   her    forward,    and    she  ended  by  selecting  a 
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cbeny-colonred  ribbon,  for  which  the  boy  paid  care- 
lessly, wUIe  his  elder  and  wiser  &iend  looked  at  him 
with  grave  compassionate  rebuke,  and  grmnbled  out, 
—  "Dr.  Franklin  tells  ns  that  once  in  hie  life  .he  pud 
too  deat-  for  a  whistle ;  but  then  he  was  only  Beren 
years  old,  and  a  whistle  has  its  uses.  Bat  to  pay  such 
a  price  for  a  scratchback!  —  Prodigal!  Come  along." 

As  the  friends  strolled  on,  naturally  enough  all  the 
young  girls  who  wished  for  ribbons,  and  were  pos- 
sessed of  Bcratchbacks,  followed  in  their  wake.  Scratch 
went  the  instruments,  but  in  vain. 

"Lasses,"  said  the  elder,  taming  sharply  upon  them 
his  nose  in  the  air,  "ribbons  are  plentiful  —  shillinga 
scarce;  and  kiBsea,  though  pleasant  in  private,  are  in- 
sipid in  public  "What,  still!  Beware!  know  that,  in- 
nocent as  we  seem,  we  are  women-eaters;  and. if  you 
follow  OS  farther,  you  are  devoiired!"  So  saying,  ho 
expanded  his  jaws  to  a  width  so  pretematurally  large, 
and  exhibited  a  row  of  grinders  so  formidable,  that  the 
girls  fell  back  in  constematioa.  The  friends  tamed 
down  a  narrow  alley  between  the  booths,  and  though 
still  pursued  by  some  adventurous  and  mercenary 
flpirite,  were  comparatively  undisturbed  as  they  threaded 
their  way  along  the  back  of  the  booths,  and  arrived  at 
last  on  the  village-green,  and  in  front  of  the  Great 
Stage. 

"Oho,  Lionel!"  qaoth  the  elder  friend;  "Thespian 
and  classical — worth  seeing,  no  doubt."    Then  turning 


to  a  grave  cobblbi  in  leathern  apioa,  vho  waa  regar^i^ 
the  dramatis  person<e  ranged  in  &ont  of  the  cnrtam 
with  Batamine  interest,  he  said,  "Yoii  seem  attracted, 
sir;  yoa  have  probably  already  witnessed  the  per- 
formance." 

"Yes,"  returned  the  Cobbler;  "this  is  the  third  day, 
and  to-morrow's  the  last.  I  am't  miesed  once  yet,  and 
I  shan't  miss;  but  it  am't  what  it  was  awhile  back." 

"That  is  sad;  but  then  the  same  thing  is  said  of 
everything  by  everybody  who  has  reached  your  respect- 
able age,  friead.  Summers  and  suus,  stupid  old 
Catering-places,  and  pretty  young  women,  'am't  what 
they  were  awhile  back.'  If  men  and  things  go  on 
degenerating  in  this  way,  our  grandchildren  will  have 
a  dall  time  of  it!" 

The  Cobbler  eyed  the  young  man,  and  nodded  ap- 
provingly. He  had  sense  enough  to  comprehend  the 
ironical  philosophy  of  the  reply  —  and  our  Cobbler 
loved  talk  out  of.the  common  way.  "Yon  speaks  truly 
and  cleverly,  sir.  But  if  old  folks  do  always  say  that 
things  are  worse  than  they  were,  hen't  there  always 
sonunat  in  what  is  always  said?  I'm  for  the  old  times; 
my  neighbour,  Joe  Spruce,  is  for  the  new,  and  says 
we  are  all  a-progressing.  But  he's  a  pink  —  Tm  a 
bine." 

"Ton  are  a  blue!"  said  the  boy  Lionel  —  "I  dont 

nnderstand." 


"Toiing  'itn,  I'm  a  Tory  —  that's  blue;  and  Spruce 
is  a  Bad —  that's  pink!  And,  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, ho  is  a  tailor,  and  I'm  a  cobbler." 

"Aha!"  8wd  the  elder,  with  ma«th  interest;  "more 
to  the  purpose,  ia  it?  How  so?" 

The  Cobbler  put  the  forefing^  of  the  right  hand  on 
the  forefinger  of  the  left;  it  is  tiie  gesture  of  a  man 
about  to  ratiocinate  or  demonstrate  —  as  Quintilian,  in 
his  remarks  on  the  oratory  of  fingers,  probably  ob- 
serves; or  if  he  has  failed  to  do  so,  it  is  a  blot  on  bis 
essay. 

"You  see,  sir,"  qtioth  the  Cobbler,  "that  a  man's 
business  has  a  deal  to  do  with  his  manner  of  thinking. 
Every  trade,  I  take  it,  has  ideas  as  belong  to  it 
Butehers  don't  see  life  as  bakers  do;  and  if  you  talk 
to  a  dozen  taUow-chandlera,  then  to  a  dozen  black' 
smiths,  you  will  see  tallow-chandlers  are  peculir,  and 
blacksmiths  too." 

"You  are  a  keen  observer,"  said  he  of  the  jean, 
cap,  admiringly;  "your  remark  is  new  to  me;  I  dare 
say  it  is  true." 

"Course  it  is;  and  the  stajrs  have  summat  to  do 
with  it,  for  if  they  order  a  man's  calling,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  they  order  a  man's  mind  to  fit  it  Now,  a  ' 
tailor  sits  on  his  board  with  others,  and  is  always  a- 
talking  with  'em,  and  a-reading  the  news;  therefore  he 
tlunks,  as  his  fellows  do,  smart  and  sharp,  hang  up  to 
the  day,  but  nothing  'riginal  and  all  his  own,  like. 


Bat  a  eftbWer,"  continfied  the  man  of  leather,  with  a 
majestic  ur,  "§ita  by  hiaself,  and  talks  with  hbself; 
and  what  he  thinks  gets  into  his  head  witiiout  heing 
pat  &eie  by  anodier  man'a  tongne." 

"Tou  enlighten  me  more  and  more,"  said  onr 
Mend  with  the  nose  in  the  wr,  bowing  respectftdly  ~— 
"a  taitur  is  gr^.trions,  a  cobbler  solitai7.  The 
gregarious  go  with  the  fbture,  the  solitary  stick  by  the 
past  I  understand  why  you  sre  a  Tory,  and  perhaps 
a  poet" 

"Well,  a  bit  of  one,"  said  the  Cobbler,  with  an 
iron  smile.  "And  mtmy's  the  cobbler  who  Is  a  poet— - 
or  dwcorers  marbellons  tfiingB  in  a  crystal  —  whereas 
a  tailor,  sir"  (spoken  with  great  contempt)  "only  seed 
the  upper-leather  of  the  world's  sole  in  a  newspaper." 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  sudden 
pressure  of  the  crowd  towards  the  theatre:  the  two 
yoDDg  friends  looked  up,  and  saw  that  the  new  object 
of  (^traction  was  a  little  girl,  who  seemed  scarcely  tea 
years  old,  though,  in  truth,  she  was  about  two  years 
older.  She  had  just  emerged  from  behind  the  curtain, 
made  her  obeisance  to  the  crowd,  and  was  now  walk- 
ing in  front  of  die  stage  with  the  prettiest  possible  air 
of  infantine  solemnity.  "Poor  little  thing!"  saidLionel. 
"Poor  littfe  thing!"  said  the  Cobbler.  And  had  you 
bfaen  there,  my  reader,  ten  to  one  but  yon  would  have 
said  the  same.  And  yet  she  was  attired  in  white  satin, 
with   spangled  flounce  and  a  tinsel  jacket;    and    she 
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wore  a  wreaQi  of  flowers  (to  be  aiire,  the  flowers  were 
not  real)  on  her  long  fair  curls,  witli  gaudy  bracelets 
(to  be  SQI6,  the  stones  were  mock)  on  her  slender 
arms.  Still  there  was  something  in  her  that  all  this- 
finery  could  not  vulgarise;  and  since  it  oonld  hot 
vulgarise,  you  pitied  her  for  it  She  bafi  one  of  those 
charming  fac^  that  look  straight  into  the  hearts  of  us 
all,  young  and  old.  And  though  she  seemed  quite 
self-possessed,  there  was  no  effi;ontQry  in  her  air,  but 
the  ease  of  a  little  lady,  with  the  simple  unconscious- 
uesa  of  a  child  that  there  was  anything  in  hot  ntuadon 
to  induce  you  to  sigh,  "Poor  thing!" 

"You  should  see  her  act,  young  gents,"  said  the 
Cobbler  —  "she  plays  uncommon.  But  if  you  had 
seen  him  as  tanght  her  —  seen  him  a  year  ago." 

"■Who's  that?" 

"Waife,  sir;  mayhap  you  have  heard  speak  of 
Waife?" 

"I  blush  to  say,  no." 

"Why,  he  might  have  made  his  fortune  at  Common 
G-atden;  but  that's  a  long  story.  Poor  fellow!  he's 
broke  down  now,  anyhow.  Bat  she  takes  care  of  him, 
little  darling  —  God  bless  thee!"  and  the  Cobbler 
here  exchanged  a  smile  and  nod  with  the  little  girl, 
whose  face  brightened  when  she  saw  him  amidst  the 
Mowd. 

"By  the  brush  and  pallet  of  Kaffaelle,"  cried  the 
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elder  of  the  yoimg  men,  "before  I  am  many  houra 
older  I  most  have  that  child's  head!" 

"Her  head,' man!"  cried  the  Cobbler,  aghast 

"In  my  sketch-book.  Ton  are  a  poet  —  la 
punter.     Yon  know  the  littl»  girl?" 

"Don't  I!  She  and  her  grandfather  lodge  with  me 
—  her  grandfather  —  that's  Waife  —  marbellous  man! 
But  they  iil-nses  him;  and  if  it  wasn't  for  her,  he'd 
Btai^e.  He  fed  them  all  once;  he  can  feed  them  no 
longer  —  he'd  starve!  That's  the  world;  they  use  up 
a  genns,  and  when  it  falls  on  the  road,  push  on;  that's 
what  Joe  Spruce  calls  a-progressing.  But  there's  the 
drmn!  they're  a-going  to  act;  won't  you  look  in, 
gants?" 

"Of  course,"  cried  Lionel  —  "of  course.  And, 
hark  ye,  Vance,  we'll  toss  up  which  shall  be  the  first 
to  take  that  little  girl's  head." 

"Murderer  in  dther  sense  of  the  word!"  said 
Vance,  with  a  smile  that  would  have  become  Correg^o 
if  a  tyro  had  offered  to  toss  up  which  should  be  the 
first  to  paint  a  cherub. 


■.Gooj^lc 
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CHAPTEE  n. 


The  Historian  takes  a  riewoftheBritiBhStage  a«  represented 
t^  the  Irregular  Drama,  the  Begular  having  (ere  thodat* 
of  the  events  to  which  this  nEurative  is  restricted)  dis- 
appeared from  the  Veatigea  of  Creation. 

They  ent^ed  the  little  theatre,  and  the  Cobbler 
with  them;  but  the  last  retired  modestly  to  the  three- 
penny row.  The  young  gentlemen  were  favoured  with 
reserved  seats,  price  one  shilling.  "Very  dear," 
murmnred  Vance,  aa  he  carefully  buttoned  the  pocket 
to  which  he  restored  a  pnrse  woven  from  links  of 
steel,  after  the  fashion  of  chain  maiL  Ah,  Messieurs 
and  Confrires,  the  dramatic  authors,  do  not  flatter  your- 
selves that  we  are  about  to  give  you  a  complacent 
triumph  over  the  Grand  Melodrame  of  "The  Remorse- 
less Baron  and  the  Bandit's  Child."  We  grant  it  was 
horrible  rubbish,  regarded  in  an  festhetic  point  of  view, 
but  it  was  mightily  effective  in  the  theatrical.  Nobody 
yawned;  you  did  not  even  hear  a  cough,  not  the  cry 
of  that  omnipresent  baby,  who  is  always  sure  to  set  up 
a  Vagitus  ingms,  or  unappeasable  wail,  in  the  midmost 
interest  of  a  classical  five-act  piece,  represented  for  the 
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fiist  time  on  the  metropolitan  boards.  Here  &9  story 
mdied  on  per  fas  airt  nefas,  and  Uie  widience  went 
with  it.  Certes,  some  man  who  understood  the  stage 
must  have  put  the  incideiits  together,  and  then  left  it 
to  each  illiterate  histrio  to  find  the  words  —  words, 
mj  dear  coafrkres,  signify  so  little  in  an  acljng  play. 
The  movement  is  tiie  thing.  Grand  secret!  Analyse, 
pradise  it,  and  restore  to  grated  stars  that  lost  Pleiad, 
the  British  Acling  Drama. 

Of  course  the  Bandit  was  an  ill-used  and  most 
estimable  man.  He  had  some  mysterious  rights  to  Uie 
Estate  and  CasUe  of  the  Remorseless  Baron.  That 
titled  nsurpei,  theirefore,  did  all  in  his  power  to  huat 
the  Bandit  ont  in  his  fastnesses ,  and  bring  him  to  a 
bloody  end.  Here  the  ititertist  o^itred  itself  in  the 
Bandit's  child,  who,  we  need  not  say,  was  the  little 
giii  in  the  wreath  and  spangles,  styled  in  the  playbill 
"Miss  Joliet  Axaminta  Waife,"  and  the  inddenta  con- 
sisted in  iter  various  devices  to  foil  the  pursuit  of  the 
Baron  and  .save  her  father.  Some  of  these  incidents 
were  indebted  to  the  Comic  Knse,  and  kept  the  au- 
dience in  a  broad  langh.  Her  arch  playtulness  here 
was  exqnisite.  With  what  vivacity  she  duped  the  High 
Sheriff,  who  bad  the  commands  of  his  king  to  take  the 
Bandit  alive  or  dead,  into  the  belief  that  the  very 
Lawyer  employed  by  the  Baron  was  the  wiminal  in 
diagoise,  and  what  pearly  teeth  she  showed  when  the 
lawyer  was  seized  and  gagged;  bow  desteronsly  she 
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ascertamed  tibe  veak  point  in  the  diaracter  of  the 
"King's  LieateuoDt"  (jmne  premier),  who.wM  deputed 
b;  Ub  royal  master  to  aid  the  Remoneless  Baron  in 
trouncing  the  Bandit;  how  cnnningly  she  learned  that 
he  was  in  lore  with  the  Baron's  ward  (jeutte  atnoureaae), 
whom  that  unworthy-  noble  intended  to  force  into  a 
marriage  with  himself  on  accooBt  of  her  fortone;  how 
prettUy  she  passed  notes  to  and  fro,  the  Lieutenant 
never  Buspecting  that  Bh«  was  the  Bandit's  child,  and 
at  last  got  the  king's  soldier  on  her  side^  as  the  event 
proved.  And  oh  how  gaily,  and  with  what  mimic  art 
she  stble  into  the  Baron's  castle,  disgiiised  herself  as  a 
witdi,  startled  his  conscience  with  revelations  and  pre- 
dictions, frightened  all  the  vassals  with  blue  lights  and 
chemical  illusions,  and  ventnrii^  even  into  the  usurper's 
own  private  chamber  while  that  tyrant  was  tossing 
restless  on  the '  conch,  over  which  hung  his  terrible 
sword,  abstracted  from  his  coffer  the  deeds  that  proved 
the  better  rights  of  the  persecuted  Bandit  Then, 
when  he  voke  before  she  could  escape  with  her  trea- 
sure, and  pnrBned  her  with  his  sword,  with  what  glee 
she  apparmtly  set  herself  on  £re,  and  skipped  ont  of 
the  caaemeut  in  an  explosion  of  crackers.  And  when 
the  drama  approached  its  denouenifint,  when  the  Baron's 
men,  and  the  royal  officers  of  justice,  had,  despite  all 
her  arts,  tracked  the  Bandit  to  the  cave,  in  which,  after 
various  retreats,  he  lay  hidden,  wounded  by  shots,  and 
bruised  by  a  fall  from  a  precipice,  —  with  what  admir- 
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able  by-play  ahe  hoVered  arotmd  the  spot,  with  what 
patliOB  she  sought  to  decoy  away  the  piirsner§  —  it 
was  the  eky lark  playing  loimd  the  nest  And  when 
all  was  Tiun  —  when,  no  longer  to  be  deceived,  tiie 
enemies  sought  to  s^ze  ber,  bow  mockingly'  she  eluded 
them,  bounded  up  the  rock,  and  shoot  her  slight  fingw 
at  them  in  scorn.  Sorely  ahe  will  save  tbat  estimable 
Bandit  still!  Now,  bithrato,  though  tbe  Bandit  was 
the  nominal  hero  of  the  piece,  though  you  were  always 
bearing  of  him  —  his  wrongs,  virtues,  hairbreadth 
escapes  —  he  had  never  been  seen.  Not  Mre.  Harris, 
in  tbe  immortal  nairatiye,  was  more  quoted  and  more 
mythical.  But  in  the  last  scene  there  was  the  Bandit, 
there  in  bis  cavern,  belpleaa  witb  bruieea  and  wounds, 
lying  on  a  rock.  In  rushed  tie  enemies.  Baron,  High 
Sheriff,  ^and  all,  to  seize  him.  Not  a  word  spoke  the 
Bandit,  but  his  attitude  was  sublime  -:-  even  Vance 
cried  "bravo;"  and  just  as  he  is  seized,  baiter  round 
hia  neck,  and  about  to  be  hanged,  down  irom  the  chasm 
above  leaps  his  child,  holding  the  title-deeds,  filched 
from  the  Baron,  and  by  her  side  the  King's  Lieutenant, 
who  proclaims  the.Bandit's  pardon,  with  due  restoration 
to  his  honours  and  estates,  and  conaigns,  to  the 
astounded  Sheriff,  the  anguat  person  of  the  Kemorseless 
Baron.  Then  ibe  affecting  scene,  father  and  child  in 
each  other's  arms;  and  then  an  exclamation,  which  had 
been  long  hovering  about  the  lips  of  many  of  tjie  au- 
dience, broke  out,  "Waife,  Waife!"     Tes,  the  Bandit, 
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n-ho  appeared  but  in  the  last  scene,  and  even  &ea 
uttered  not  aVord,  was  the  once  great  actor  on  that 
itinerant  Theapian  stage,  known  tlu«iigh  many  a  fair 
for  his  eznberant  homonr,  his  impromptu  jokes,  has 
arch  eye,  his  redundant  life  of  drollery,  and  the  strange 
pathos  or  dignity  with  which  he  could  uiddeuly  exalt  a 
jestei's  part,  and  call  forth  tears  ia  the  startled  hush  of 
laughter;  he  whom  the  Cobbler  had  rightly  sdd,  "might 
have  made  a  fortune  at  Govent  Garden."  There  wae 
Uje  remnant  of  the  old  popnlu*  mime  I  —  all  his  at- 
tributes of  eloquence  reduced  to  dumb  show!  Masterly 
touch  of  nature  and  of  art  in  this  representation  of  him 
—  touch  which  all,  who  had  ever  in  former  years  ee^i 
and  heard  him  on  that  stage,  felt  simultaneously.  He 
come  in  for  his  personal  portion  of  dramatic  tears. 
"Waife,  Waife!"  cried  laaixy  a  tillage  voice,  .as  the. 
little  girl  led  him  to  the  &ont  of  the  stage.  He  hob- 
bled; there  was  a  bandage  round  his  eyca.  The  plot 
in  describing  the  accident  that  had  befallen  the  Bandit. 
idealised  the  genuine  infirmities  of  the  man  —  infirmi- 
ties that  had  befallen  him  since  last  seen  in  that  village. 
He  was  blind  of  one  eye;  he  had  become  crippled; 
some  malady  of  the  trachea  or  larynx  had  seemingly 
broken  up  the  once  joyous  key  of  the  old  pleasant 
voice.  He  did  not  trust  himself  to  speak,  even  on 
that  stage,  but  silently  bent  his  head  to  the  rustic 
audience;  and  Yance,  vho  waa  an  habitual  playgoer, 
saw  in  that   simple  wdntation  that   the  man  was  sa 

r,.i-.<i-vC00'ik- 
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artiadc  actor.  All  was  over,  tlie  audieoce  atreamed  ont, 
affected,  and  talking  one  to  the  other.  It  had  not  been 
at  all  like  the  ordinary  stage-exhibilions  at  a  village 
fair.  Vance  and  Lionel  stared  at  each  other  in  sur- 
prise, smA  then,  by  a  common  impulse,  moved  towards 
the  stage,  pushed  aside  the  curtain,  which  had  fallen, 
and  were  in  that  strange  world  which  has  so  many 
reduplications,  ^agments  of  one  broken  mirroi,  whether 
in  the  proudest  theatre,  or  the  lowliest  bam  —  nay, 
whether  in  the  palace  of  tings,  the  cabinet  of  states- 
men, the  home  of  domestic  life  —  the  world  we  call 
"Behind  the  Scenes." 


..Google 
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CHAPTER  m. 


Striking  itlnstTEitioiui  of  lawless  tjianny  and  infant  avarice 
eiemplified  in  the  social  conditions  of  Great  Britain.  — 
Superstitiouii  of  the  Dark  Ages  still  in  force  amongst  the 
Trading  Commnnity ,  furnishing  valuable  hints  tc  certain 
American  journalists ,  and  liigfalj,  suggestive  of  reflections 
humiliating  to  the  national  vani^. 

The  Bemoraeless  Baron,  who  w&s  no  other  than  the 
managerial  proprietor  of  the  stage,  was  leaning  against 
a  side-scene,  with  a  pot  of  porter  in  hia  hand.  The 
King's  Lieutenant  might  be  seen  on  the  back-ground, 
toasting  a  piece  of  cheese  on  the  point  of  his  loyal 
aword.  The  Bandit  had  crept  into  a  comet,  and  the 
little  girl  was  clinging  to  him  fondly,  as  his  hand  was 
stroking  her  fair  hair.  Yance  looked  rotmd,  and  ap- 
proached the  Bandit  —  "Sir,  allow  me  to  congratulate 
you;  your  bow  was  admirable.  I  have  never  seen 
John  Kemble  —  before  my  time;  but  I  shall  fancy  I 
have  seen  him  now  —  seen  him  on  the  night  of  his 
retirement  from  the  stage.  As  to  your  grandchild.  Miss 
Juliet  Araminta,  she  is  a  perfect  chrysolite." 
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Before  Ur.  Waife  could  reply,  the  SemoTEelesa  Baron 
stepped  up  in  a  Bpiiit  worth}'  of  his  odious  and 
arbitrarjr  character.  "What  do  yon  do  here,  sir? 
I  allow  no  genta  behind  the  scenes  earwigging  laj- 
people." 

"I  beg  pardon  respectfWly:  I  am  an  artist  —  a 
pupil  of  the  Koyal  Academy ;  I  should  Else  to  make  a 
sketch  of  Miss  Juliet  Araminta." 

"^etdi!  nonsensei" 

"  Sir,"  said  Lionel,  with  the  seasonable  esfa'sraganee 
of  early  youth,  "my  friend  would,  I  am  sure,  pay  for 
the  sitting  —  handsomely!" 

"B}a!"  stud  the  manager,  softened,  "yon  speak  like 
a  gentleman,  sir;  but,  sir,  Hiss  Juliet  Artuninta  is  un- 
der my  protection  —  in  feict,  she  is  my  property.  Call 
and  spe^  to  me  abont  it  to-mon-ow,  before  the  first 
performance  begins,  which  is  twelve  o'clock.  Happy 
t«  see  any  of  your  friends  in  the  reserved  seats.  Busy 
now,  and  —  and  —  in.  short  —  exonse  me  —  servant, 
sir  —  servant,  sir." 

The  Baron's  manner  left  no  room  for  further  parley. 
Vance  bowed,  smiled,  and  retreated.  But  meanwhile  his 
yonng  friend  had  seized  the  opportnnity  to  speak  bot& 
to  Waife  and  his  grandchild;  and  when  Vance  took  his 
Dm  and  drew  him  away,  there  was  a  pnzzled  musing 
expression  on  Lioners  face,  and  he  .remained  silent 
till  fliey  had  got  through  the  press  of  suiA  stragglers 
w  ttiH  Iratered  befi^re  the  stage,  and  were  in  a  ^uiet 
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corner  of  the  sward.  Stara  and  moon  wore  then  np  — 
a  lovely  imnmet-nighL 

"What  on  earth  are  you  thinking  of,  Lionel?  I 
have  pnt  to  yon  tliree  c^neatioos,  and  jo\x  have  not 
answered  one." 

"Vance,"  answered  Lionel  slowly,  "theoddesttbingl 
I  am  BO  dis^pointed  in  that  little  ^1  —  greedy  and 
mercenary  I" 

"Precocioos  villaint  how  do  you  know  that  she  is 
^edy  and  mercentuyi"' 

"Listen:  when  that  snrly  old  manager  came  np  to 
you,  I  Baid  something  —  civil,  of  course  —  to  Waife, 
who  answered  in  a  hoarse  broken  voice,  hut  in  very 
good  language.  Well,  when  Z  told  the  manager  that 
you  would  pay  for  the  sitting,  the  child  caught  hold 
of  my  arm  hastily,  pulled  me  down  to  her  own  height, 
and  whispered,  'How  much  will  he  give?'  Confiised 
by  a  question  so  point-blank,  I  answered  at  random, 
'I  don't  know;  ten  Bhillings,  perhaps.'  You  should 
have  seen  her  face  I" 

"Seen  her  face  I  radiant  —  I  should  think  so.  Too 
much  by  half!"  exclaimed  Vance.  "Ten  shillings!  — 
spendthrift!" 

"Too  much  —  she  looked  as  you  might  look  if 
one  offered  yon  ten  shillings  for  your  picture  of  'Julias 
Cssar  considering  whetliw  he  should  ovss  the  Bubicon.' 
But  when  the  manager  had  declared  her  to  be  his  pro- 
perty, and  appointed  you  to  call  to-morrow  —  implying 
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that  ha  tna  to  be  paid  for  allowisg  ber  to  sh  —  her 
coanten&nca  became  overcast,  and  she  mattered  snlleiily, 
Til  not  dt  —  I'll  noti'  Th^  she  torned  to  ber 
grandfather,  and  something  very  quick  and  close  was 
whispered  between  the  two;  and  she  pulled  me  by 
the  sleeve,  and  said  in  my  ear  —  oh,  bnt  so  eagerly! 

—  'I  want  three  pounds;  oh,  three  pounds!  —  if  he 
wotild  give  three  potmda;  —  And  come  to  onr  lodgings 

—  Mr.  Merle,  Willow  Lane.  Three  pounds  —  three!' 
And  with  those  words  hissing  in  my  ear,  and  coming 
&om  that  f^ry  mouth,  which  ought  to  drop  pearls  and 
diamonds,  I  left  her,"  added  Lionel,  as  gravely  as  if 
he  were  sixty,  "and  lost  an  illnsioal" 

"Three  poundsl"  cried  Yance,  raising  his  eyebrows 
to  the  highest  arch  of  astonishment,  and  lifting  bis 
nose  in  the  lur  towards  the  migestic  moon  —  "three 
poundsl  —  a  fabulous  sum!  Who  has  three  pounds 
to  throw  away?  Dukes,  witb  a  hundred  thousand  a- 
year  in  acres,  have  not  three  pounds  to  draw  out  of 
their  pockets  in  tbat  reckless  profligate  manner.  Three 
pounds!  ' —  what  could  I  not  buy  for  three  poundsl  I 
conid  buy  the  Dramatic  Library,  bound  in  calf,  for 
three  poonds;  I  could  buy  a  dress-coat  for  three  pounds 
{silk  lining  not  included);  I  could  be  lodged  for  a 
month  for  three  poundsl  And  a  jade  in  tinsel,  just 
entering  on  ber  teens,  to  ask  three  pounds  for  what? 
for  becoming  immortal  on  the  canvass  of  Francis  Yance? 

—  botherl"      * 
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Kere  Yuusts  &dt  «  toad  on  his  riioi^4er.  E£ 
turned  ronnd,  qmdily  aa  a  losn  'ovt  of  temper  -doee 
uodei  aimilsr  cu-onmstaoces,  and  beheld  the  svtat  ^e 
:af  the  Cobbler.  , 

"Well,  master,  did  not  ahe  act  fine?  —  hoT  d'ye 
like  her?" 

"Not  much  in  her  oatord  cliaracter;  but  she  atta  a 
mighty  hig'h  ^ne  on  herself." 

"Anam,  I  dtni't  take  you." 

"^e'U  not  cateb  me  taking  her  I  Thiee  pvundsJ 
■ —  three  kingdoms." 

"Stay,"  cried  Liond  to  tihe  Cobbler;  "didnot  yon 
Bay  she  lodged  witli  yon?    Are  yoo  Mr.  Merle?" 

"Male's  my  name,  and  die  do  lodge  with  me  — 
Willow  Lane." 

"Come  this  way,  then,  a  few  yards  down  the  road 
—  more  qniet.  Tell  me  'n^iat  the  ehild  metuts,  if  yon 
can?"  and/Liooel  related  the  offer  of  his  iriffld,  the 
reply  of  the  manager,  and  the  grasping  avarice  of  Hias 
Juliet  Araminta. 

TheCoMiler  made  do  answer;  and  when  the  youn^ 
friends,  surprised  at  his  silence,  tnmed  to  Look  at 
him,  they  saw  he  was  wiping  his  eyea  with  his 
deeve. 

"Poor  litde  thing!"  he  s^d  «t  last,  and  stall  more 
pathetio^y  than  he  had  atterad  the  same  words  at  her 
appearaitoe  in  &ont  of  theetage;  "'tis  all  for  her  grand- 
father, I  gnesa  —  I  guess." 
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"Oh,"  cried  Lionel  joyfiiSy,  "I  am  so  glad 
to  think  that  It  alt«rs  &e  vhole  case,  jm  aw, 
Vance." 

"It  don't  aher  the  cose  of  the  three  poonds," 
ffqmlRlod  Vance.  "What's  her  grandfiither  to  me,  ib&t 
I  ahonld  give  his  grandehild  three  pounds,  vhen  luaj 
other  child  ia  tho  village  would  hav«  leapt  ont  of  ber 
ikkt  to  hare  ber  f^oe  upon  my  Bketchbook  and  five 
diiliBngs  in  her  pocket     Hang  her  gmndf&ther!" 

They  were  now  in  the  main  road.  The  Cobbler 
seated  hisuetf  on  a  lonely  milestone,  and  looked  first 
It  one  of  ti»  faces  before  him,  then  at  the  other;  that 
of  Liimel  eeemed  to  attract  him  the  most,  and  in  speak- 
ii^  it  was  LifHieJ  -whom  he  addressed. 

"Tonng  master,"  he  said,  "it  is  now  just  four  years 
*go,  when  Mi.  Siagge,  comi^  here,  as  he  and  his  troop 
had  done  at  fair-time  evOT  sin'  I  can  mind  of,  bronght 
with  Mm  the  nura  yon  have  seen  to-night,  William 
Wafe;  I  calls  him  Gentleman  Waife.  How  ever  that 
man  fell  btto  eatib  struts  —  how  he  came  to  join  sa(^ 
a  csrawan,  would  pnzzle  most  heads.  It  pozzies  Joe 
fc^nuce  uncommon;  it  don't  puzzle  me." 

"Why?"  asked  Vwice. 

"Oofl  of  Sataml" 

"SaiaoP" 

"Batoni  —  dead  agin  iaa  Second  and  Tenth  House, 
m  swear.  Lord  of  ascendant,  mayhap  in  combustion 
of  the  WKH  —  who  knows?" 
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"You're  not  an  astrologer?"  aaid Vance,  snspicionslj' 
edging  off. 

"Bit  of  it  —  no  offence." 

"What  does  it  signify?"  said  Lionel  impatiently; 
"go  on.  So  yoQ  called  Mr.  Waife,  'Gentleman  Waife;' 
and  if  you  had  not  heen  an  astrologer  you  would  have 
heen  puszled  to  see  him  in  such  a  calling." 

"Ay,  that's  it;  for  he  wam't  like  any  as  we  ever 
see  on  these  boards  hereabouts;  and  yet  he  wam't  ex- 
actly lihe  a  Lonuou  actor,  as  I've  seen  'em  in  Lunnon, 
either,  but  more  hke  a  clever  fellow  who  acted  for  the 
spree  of  the  thing.  He  had  such  droll  jests,  and  looked 
BO  comical,  yet  not  coiUmonlike,  but  always  what  I  caJls 
a  gentleman  —  just  as  if  one  o'  ye  two  w«e  doing  a 
bit  of  sport  to  please  your  friends.  Well,  he  drew 
hugely,  and  so  he  did,  every  time  he  came,  so  that 
the  great  families  in  the  neighbourhood  would  go  to 
hear  him;  and  he  lodged  in  my  house,  and  had  pleasant 
ways  with  him,  and  was  what  I  call  a  scollard.  But 
still  I  don't  want  to  deceive  ye,  and  I  should  judge 
him  to  have  been  a  wild  dog  ia  hia  day.  Mercury  ill- 
aspected  —  not  a  doubt  of  it.  Last  year  it  so  happened 
that  one  of  the  great  gents  who  belong  to  a  Lunnon 
theatre  was  here  at  fairlime.  Whether  he  had  heard  of 
Waife  chanceways,  and  come  express  to  judge  for  his- 
self,  I  can't  say;  like  eno'.  And  when  he  had  seen 
Gentleman  Waife  act,  he  sent  for  him  to  the  inn  — 
Bed  Lion  —  and  offered  him  a  power  o'  monff?  to  go. 
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to  Lmmon  —  Common  Garden.  Well,  eir,  Waife  did 
not  take  to  it  all  at  once,  bnt  henuued  and  hawed,  and 
waa  at  last  qnite  coaxed  into  it;  and  bo  he  went  Sat 
bad  luck  came  on  it;  and  I  knew  there  would,  for  I 
saw  it  all  in  my  cryBtal" 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Vance,  "a  crTstal,  too;  really  it 
U  getting  late,  and  if  you  had  yonr  crystal  about  yoo, 
yoo  might  see  that  we  want  to  enp." 

"What  happened?"  asked  Lionel  more  blandly, 
for  he  saw  the  Cobbler,  who  had  meant  to  make 
a  great  effect  by  the  iutrodaction  of  llie  crystal  waa 
offended. 

"What  happened?  why, just  what  I  foreseed.  There 
was  an  accident  i&  the  railway  'tween  thia  and  Lnnnon, 
and  poor  Waife  lost  an  eye,  and  was  a  cripple  for  life 
—  so  he  could  not  go  on  the  Lunnon  stage  at  all;  and 
what  was  worse,  he  was  a  long  time  atwixt  life  and 
death,  and  got  snnimat  bad  on  his  chest  wi'  catching 
cold,  and  lost  his  voice,  and  became  the  sad  object 
you  have  gazed  on,  young  happy  things  that  ye 
are." 

"But  he  got  some  compensation  from  the  railway, 
I  suppose?"  said  Yance,  with  the  unfeeling  equanimity 
(rf  a  stoical  demon. 

"He  did,  and  spent  it  I  suppose  the  gentleman 
bro^  out  in  him  as  soon  as  he  had  money,  and  ill 
though  he  was,  the  money  went.  Then  it  seems  he 
bad  no  help  for  it  but  to  try  and  get  back  to  Mr.  Bugge. 
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But  Hr.  liagge  was  Bote  and  qiitefdl  at  his  Insvliqr; 
for  Bi^ige  ooauted  on  hm^  '"^  ^**^  ^^^^  tiHmfjbt  of 
lAkiug  die  linge  tbcHitee  at  Yaik,  and  brmgii^  out 
Gentlenum  Wtdfe  aa  hie  tramp  oajrd.  Bat  &  iram't 
fated,  and  Hu^ge  thought  himself  ill-nsed,  and  so  Xt 
first  ha  would  have  luthmg  more  to  sm^  to  W^fb.  And 
trutli  is,  what  oould  the  poor  man  do  for  £agge?  But 
then  Waife  produces  Utile  Sophy."  / 

"You  mean  Juliet  Araminta?"  sud  Vance. 

"Smd© — m  private  life  she  be  Sophy.  And  Waife 
taught  her  to  act,  and  put  togietlter  the  plays  for  her. 
And  £ugge  caught  at  her;  and  she  supports  Waife  vith 
vhat  she  gets;  for  R^ge  only  gives  faim  four  shillings 
a-week,  and  that  goes  on  'baccy  and  enciilike.'' 

"Sochlike  —  drink,  I  presume!"  said  Vance. 

"Ho  —  he  don't  drink.  But  ho  do  smt^e;  and  he 
has  Uttle  genteel  ways  with  him,  and  four  shillings  goss 
on  'em.  And  they  have  beem  about  the  conntry  this 
spring,  and  done  well,  and  bow  they  be  here.  But 
£ugge  behaves  shot^dng  hard  to  both  on -'em;  and  I 
don't  believe  he  has  any  right  to  her  in  law,  as  ha 
pretends  —  only  a  sort  of  ondeistandiug  fiiacb  she  and 
her  grandfather  conU  break  if  they  pleased ;  aad  that't 
what  they  wish  to  do,  and  that's  why  littJ«  So^iy  wants 
the  three  poonds." 

"Howl"  cried  Lionel  eagerly.  "If  they  had  ftree 
pounds  could  they  get  away?  and  if  they  did,  how 
could  they  live?    Where  could  they  go?" 
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"XhKt's  &eix  MCtBt  But  I  houA  WiUHe  sxy  — 
the  fint  nig^t  ih<y  cum  bora  —  '&at  if  h«  dotM  ^t 
three  pgcdbiIb,  he  hod  hit  (»  a  pka  t6  ^ba  iadepeft^t 
like.'  I  teE  ;ob  what  put  his  back  afi:  it  irss  Bugge 
mas&g  na  his  coming  on  l&e  stage  Ag^aia,  for  he  did 
M»t  like  to  he  Been  sui^  a  wre«k.  Bat  he  was  &M%€d 
tf)  giiTfl  ik;  r«nd  so  he  contrived  to  eat  uf  tihat  pifj' 
Afaj ,  and  .t^p«ar  hieself  at  the  lait  iritiiotit  speakng." 

"My  good  friend,"  cried  young  XiioBcl,  "we  a*e 
gneady  oUiged  to  jwu  for  your  Gtory  —  and  we  ^ould 
moch  like  to  see  little  3ophy  and  her  igraadfadier  «t 
your  house  to-naoaiwir  -^  can  we?" 

"CJertain  siuB  you  caa  —  *ftor  the  i48y'fl  over;  to- 
night, if  you  like." 

"No,  to^nonow;  yon  see  my  friend  is  irapatient  to 
^t  back  aow  —  we  will  call  to-momm." 

"'TJB  dte  last  day  of  theit  stay,"  »ud  the  OobU«. 
"But  you  can't  he  aure  to  see  them  Bafdy  at  my  home 
afore  ten  o'clock  at  iug;kt  —  >«d  aot  a  wwd  to  £u^;e ! 

"Not  a  word  to  Ru^e,"  retwned  Idooel;  "gooi- 
Bi^bt  to  70B," 

The  young  m^i  left  the  Cobbkr  still  seated  im  ib& 
milast^me,  gaaiag  an  the  Btai»,  aad  nuninadi^.  l%«y 
walked  briskly  down  t^  road. 

"It  ia  I  who  have  liad  the  talk  mm,"  stud  Iaw«l 
in  his  floftest  tone.  Mb  wke  bant  on  cotaJng  tfara« 
poondB  ont  of  Ins  Ticker  friend,  imd  that  might  retake 
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come  management  For  amongst  the  wild  yoangsten 
in  Hr.  Vance's  profession,  &ere  ran  many  a  joke  at  the 
skill  with  which  he  parried  irregnlBr  assaults  on  his 
purse;  and  that  gentleman,  with  his  nose  more  than 
OBoally  in  the  air,  having  once  observed  to  such  scoffers 
"that  tbej  were  qnite  welcome  to  any  joke  at  his  ex- 
pense" —  a  wag  bad  exclumed,  "At  your  ezpensel 
Don't  fear,  if  a  joke  were  worth  a  farthing,  yon  would 
never  give  that  permission." 

So  when  Lionel  made  that  innocent  remark,  the 
Bofiness  of  his  tone  warned  die  artist  of  some  snake  in 
the  grass  —  and  he  prudently  remained  silent  Lionel, 
in  a  voice  still  sweeter,  .repeated  —  "It  ia  I  who  have 
all  the  talk  now!" 

"Naturally,"  then  returned  Vance  —  "naturally  yon 
have,  for  it  is  yon,  I  suspect,  who  alone  have  the  in- 
tention to  pay  for  it,  and  three  ponnds  appear  to  be  the 
price.    Dearish,  eh?" 

"Ah,  Vance,  if  I  had  three  pounds!" 

"Tush!  and  say  no  more  till  we  have  supped.  I 
have  the  hunger  of  a  wolf." 

Just  in  sight  of  the  next  milestone  the  yonng  tra- 
vellers turned  a  ibw  yar^  down  a  gieen  lane,  and 
reached  a  small  inn  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Here 
they  had  sojourned  for  the  last  few  days,  sketching, 
boating,  roaming  about  the  country  from  snnrise,  aud 
letuming  to  supper  and  bed  at  nightfall  It  was  the 
pleasantest  little  inn  —  au  arbour,  covered  with  honey- 
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nc^e,  between  the  porct  and  the  river  —  a  couple  of 
pleasure-boats  moored  to  the  bank;  and  now  all  the 
v&Tes  rippliuf;  tmder  moonlight. 

"Snpper  and  lights  in  the  arbomr,"  cried  Vance  to 
the  vaitmg-maid  —  "bey,  preato  —  quick  1  while  we 
torn  in  to  wash  onr  bands.  And  barkya,  a  quart  Jng 
of  that  capital  whiek^-toddy." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Being  a  chapter  that  linkB  the  Put  to  Hm  FtrtoM  bj  Hm 
gradual  elucidation  of  Anteoedeuta. 

O  vayside  inns,  and  pedeetrian  rambles!  0  Bnmmer 
nights,  under  honeysackle  arbours,  ou  die  bauka  of 
stany  waves!  O  Youth,  Tooth! 

Tance  ladled  out  the  todd;^  and  lighted  bis  cigar, 
then,  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  his  elbow  on 
the  table,  he  looked  with  an  artist's  eye  along  the 
glaucing  river. 

"After  all,"  said  he,  "I  am  glad  I  am  &  painter; 
and  I  hope  I  may  live  to  be  a  great  one." 

"No  doubt,  if  you  live,  you  will  be  a  great  one," 
cried  Lionel  with  corral  sincerity.  "And  if  I,  who 
can  only  just  punt  well  enough  (o  please  myself,  find- 
that  it  gives  a  new  charm  to  nature  — " 

"Cut  sentiment,"  C[uoth  Vance,  "and  go  on." 

"What,"  continued  Lionel,  unchilled  by  the  admo- 
nitory intemiptiou,  "must  you  feel  who  can  fix  a 
fading  sunshine  —  a  fleeting  face  —  on  a  scrap  of 
canvass,  and  say,  'Sunshine  and  Beauty  live  titere 
for  ever! ' " 
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YAai3E.  -~  "Far  evetl  no!  Colonrs  perish,  luaiTasB 
nta;  What  mnaiui  to  a»  of  Zenxis?  StiU  it  ii'  ^e4- 
lily  said  oa  bdnJf  of  the  poetic  side  of  th«  prof<»rioa; 
^liere  u  a  piosioe  one  —  we'll  Uiok.  it.  Yea;  I  am 
^mA  to  be  a  painter.  But  yon  rauat  not-  cctoh  the 
{btW'  of  my  citllii^.  Your  poor  mother  would  never 
fwcgive  me  if  aba  dionght  X  bad;  made  yon  a  danber  by 


JaoiWi  ^oBiily).  • —  "No.  I  ahall  not  be  a 
pwqtoKl  Bnt  what  con  I  ba?  How  shall  I  e:rer  build 
on  tt»  earth  one  of  Ha  oasdes  I  have  bnilt  in  the  air?' 
Fame  loc^  so  far  —  IFortmie  so  imposablel  But  one 
tfiing  X  an  bent  upon"  (tymWing  irith  but  brov^  and 
<dencbsd  taath)  —  "I  will  gain  an  independ^e«  some- 
how, and  support  my  mother." 

Vaxcx.  —  "Your  motho-  is  sapported  —  ehe  has 
the  peasifln  — " 

LioKKL.  —  "Of  a  captain's  widow;  and"  (he  added, 
with  a  floBbed  cheek)  "a  first  fioor  that  she  lets  to 
lodgors!" 

Vakcb.  —  "No  shame  in  tbati  Peers  let  houses;, 
and  on  tlie  Continent,  princes  let  not  only  first  fioors-, 
but  Mb  and  sixth  doors,  to  eay  nothing  of  atties  and 
caUais.  In  b^iaoiBg  the  world,  Qiend  Lionel,  if  you 
don't  wish  to  get  chafed  at  every  him,  fold  np  yonr 
plidft  oaisfuUy,  put  it  under  lock  and  key,  and  only 
let  it  ost  to  air  span  grand  occasions.  Pride  is  a^  gu- 
aeat  all  stiff  brocade  outside,  all  grating  eackdotb  on 
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the  aide  next  to  the  akin.  Kven  kings  don't  Tear  the 
dslmaticum  except  st  a  coronation.  Independence  70a 
desire;  good.  But  are  jou  dependent  now?  Your 
mother  has  giren  ;y-oa  an  excellent  edncstiou,  and  jou' 
have  already  put  it  to  profit.  Hj  dear  boy,"  added 
Vance,  with  onuanal  warmth,  "I  bononr  yon,  at  yonr 
age,  on  leaving  school,  to  have  shot  yourself  up,  trans- 
lated Greek  and  Latin  per  sheet  for  a  bookseller,  at 
less  than  a  valet's  wages,  and  all  for  the  pnrpose  of 
bnying  comforts  for  your  mother;  and  having  a  few 
pounds  in  yonr  own  pockets,  to  rove  yonr  little  holiday 
with  me,  and  pay  your  share  of  the  costs!  Ah,  there 
are  energy  and  spirit  and  life  in  all  that,  Lionel,  which 
will  found  upon  rock  some  castle  as  fine  as  any  yon 
have  bnilt  in  air.     Tour  hand,  my  boy." 

This  burst  was  so  unlike  the  practical  dryness ,  or 
even  the  more  unctuous  humour,  of  Frank  Vance,  that 
it  took  Lionel  by  surprise,  and  his  voice  faltered  as  he 
pressed  the  hand  held  out  to  him.  He  answered,  "I 
don't  deserve  your  praise,  Vance,  and  I  fear  the  pride 
you  tell  me  to  put  under  lock  and  key,  has  the  larger 
share  of  the  merit  you  ascribe  to  better  motives.  In- 
dependent?   No!  I  have  never  been  so." 

Vamcb.  —  "Well,  you  depend  on  a  parent,  —  who, 
at  seventeen,  does  not?" 

LiOKEL.  —  "I  did  not  mean  my  mother;  of  course, 
I  could  not  be  too  proud  to  take  benefits  &om  her.  But 
the  truth  is  simply  this:    my  lather  had  a  relation,  not 


veiy  neta,  iadeBcl  —  a  cOnsin,  at  about  as  distant  a 
remove,  I  fancy,  as  a  cousin  well  can  be.  To  this 
geatleman  my  mother  wrote  when  my  poor  father  died 
—  and  he  was  generous,  for  it  is  he  who  paid  for  my 
schooling.  I  did  not  know  this  till  very  lately,  I  had 
B  Tagae  impression,  indeed,  that  I  had  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  kinsman  who  took  interest  in  me,  but  whom  1 
had  never  seen." 

Vancb.  —  "Never  seen?" 

Lionel.  —  "No.  And  here  comes  the  ating.  On 
leaving  school  last  Christmafi,  my  mother,  for  the  first 
time,  told  me  the  extent  of  my  obligations  to  this  bene- 
factor, and  informed  me  that  he  wished  to  know  my 
own  choice  aa  to  a  profession  —  that  if  I  preferred 
Church  or  Bar,  he  would  maintain  me  at  college." 

Vakch,  —  "Body  o'  me!  where's  the  sting  in  that? 
Help  yourself  to  toddy,  my  boy,  and  take  more  genial 
views  of  life." 

LioifEi..  —  "You  have  not  heard  me  out.  I  then 
asked  to  see  my  benefactor's  letters;  and  my  mother, 
unconscious  of  the  pain  she  was  about  to  inflict,  showed 
me  not  only  the  last  one,  but  all  she  had  received  from 
him.  Oh,  Vance,  they  were  terrible,  those  letters!  The 
first  began  by  a  dry  acquiescence  in  the  claims  of 
kindred  —  a  curt  proposal  to  pay  my  schooling ,  but 
not  one  word  of  kindness,  and  a  stem  proviso  that  the 
writer  was  never  to  see  nor  hear  from  me.  He  wanted 
no  gratitude  —  he  disbelieved  In  all  professions  of  it, 
VHM  milt  he  ioHith  Ut  L  ^ 
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IBs  favoure  would  ceaaa  if  I  molested  bim.  'Molested' 
■was  the  word;  it  was  bread  thrown  to  a  dog." 

Vance.  —  "Tut!  Only  a  rich  man'a  eccerttticity, 
.A  bachelor,  I  presunie?." 

Lionel.  —  "My  mother  saya  he  haa  been  married, 
and  is  a  widow.er."  . 

Vakcb.  —  "Any  children?" 

Lionel.  - —  "My  mother  aays  none  living;  but  I 
kaow  little  or  nothing  about  his  family." 

Vance  looked  with  keen  scrutiny  into  the  face  of 
his  boy-friend,  and,  after  a  pause,  said,  dryly  — 
"Plain  as  a  pikestaff.  Tour  relation  is  one  of  those 
men  who,  having  no  children,  stispect  and  dread  the 
attention  of  an  heir- presumptive;  and  what  has  made 
this  sting,  as  you  caU  it,  keener  to  you,  is  —  pardon 
me  —  is  in  some  silly  words  of  your  mother,  who,  in 
showing  you  the  letters,  has  hinted  to  you  that  that 
heir  you  might  he,  if  you  were  sufficiently  pliant  and 
subservient.     Am  I  not  right?" 

Lionel  hung  bis  head,  without  reply. 

Vance  (cheeringly),  —  "So,  so;  no  great  harm 
as  yet  Enough  of  the  first  letter.  What  was  the 
last?" 

Lionel  —  "Still  more  offensive.  He,  this  kinsman, 
this  patron,  desired  my  mother  to  spare  him  those  re- 
ferences to  her  son's  ability  and  promise,  which,  though 
natural  to  herself,  had  slight  interest  to  hTm  —  bim, 
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the  condescending  benefactor!  —  Ab  to  his  opinion, 
what  conld  I  caie  for  the  opinion  of  one  I  had  never 

Been?    All  that  conld  sensibly  affect  my .  oh,  but 

I  cannot  go  on  with  those  cutting  phrases,  which  imply 
bat  this,  'All  1  can  care  for  is  the  money  of  a  man 
who  insnlts  me  while  he  gives  it. ' " 

Vahce  (emphatically).  —  "Without  being  a  wiaard, 
I  ahonld  say  your  relative  was  rather  a  disagreeable 
person  —  not  what  is  called  urbane  and  amiable  —  in 
fact,  a  brute." 

liiONBl..  —  "Ton  will  not  blame  me,  then,  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  resolved  not  to  accept  the  offer  to 
maintain  me  at  college,  with  which  Ibe  letter  closed. 
Luckily  Dr.  Wallis  (the  head-master  of  my  school), 
who  had  always  been  very  kind  to  me ,  had  just  under- 
taken to  supervise  a  popular  txanslation  of  the  clasaics. 
He  recommended  me,  at  my  req^uest,  to  the  publisher 
engaged  in  the  undertaking,  as  not  incapable  of  trans- 
lating some  of  the  less  difficult  Latin  authors —  subject 
to  tuB  correctiona.  "When  I  had  finished  the  first  in- 
stalment of  the  work  thus  intrusted  to  me,  my  mother 
grew  alarmed  for  my  health,  and  insisted  on  my  taking 
some,  recreation.  You  were  about  to  set  out  on  a  pe- 
destrian tour.  I  had,  as  you  say,  some  pounds  in  my 
pocket;  and  thus  I  have  passed  with  you  the  merriest 
days  of  my  life." 

Vance.  —  "What  said  yonr  civil  cousin  when  your 
tefiisal  to  go  to  college  was  conveyed  to  him?"  , 
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LioHEL.  —  "He  did  not  answer  my  mother'a  com- 
mimicAlion  to  that  effect  till  jnst  before  I  left  home, 
and  then  —  no,  it  was  not  his  laet  Iett«r  from  which  I 
repeated  that  withering  extract  —  no,  the  last  was 
more  galling  still,  for  in  it  he  said,  that  if,  in  spite  of 
the  ability  and  promise  that  had  been  so  vaunted,  the 
dnlness  of  a  college  and  the  labour  of  learned  profes- 
sions were  bo  distaateliil  to  me,  he  had  no  desire  to 
dictate  to  my  choice,  but  that  as  he  did  not  wish  one 
who  was,  howerer  remotely,  of  his  blood,  and  bore 
the  name  of  Haugbton,  to  turn  shoeblack  or  pick- 
pocket —  Vance  —  Vance! " 

Vance.  —  "Lock  up  your  pride  —  the  sackcloth 
frets  yon  —  and  go  on^  and  that  therefore  he — " 

Lionel.  —  "Wonld  buy  me  a  commission  in  the 
army,  or  get  me  an  appointment  in  India." 

Vascb.  —  "Whicli  did  you  take?" 

Lionel  (passionately).  —  "Which!  so  offered  — 
which?  —  of  course  neither!  But  distrusting  the  tone 
of  my  mother's  reply,  I  sate  down,  the  erening  before 
I  left  home,  and  wrote  myself  to  this  cruel  man.  I  did 
not  show  my  letter  to  my  mother  —  did  not  tell  her 
of  it  I  wrote  shortly  —  that  if  he  woidd  not  accept 
my  gratitude,  I  would  not  accept  his  benefits;  that 
shoeblack  I  might  be  —  pickpocket,  nol  that  he  need 
not  fear  I  should  disgrace  his  blood  or  my  name;  and 
that  I  would  not  rest  till,   sooner  or  later,  I  had  paid 
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liim  back  all  that  I  had  cost  him,  and  felt  relieved 
from  the  bortliens  of  an  obligation  which  —  which  — " 
The  boy  pansed,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
gobbed. 

Vance,  though  much  moved,  pretended  to  ecold  hia 
fiiend,  but  finding  that  ineffectual,  feirly  rose,  wound 
hia  arm  brother-like  round  him,  and  drew  him  from  the 
arbour  to  the  shelving  margin  of  the  river,  "Comfort," 
then  Eaid  the  Artist,  almost  solemnly,  as  here,  from 
the  inner  depths  of  his  character,  the  true  genius  of  the 
man  came  forth  and  spoke  —  "Comfort,  and  look 
round;  see  where  the  islet  interrupts  the  tide,  and  how 
smilingly  the  stream  flows  on.  See,  just  where  we 
stand,  how  the  slight  pebbles  are  fretting  the  wave  — 
would  the  wave,  if  not  iretted,  make  that  pleasant 
miwic?  A  few  miles  further  on,  and  the  river  is  spanned 
by  a  bridge,  which  busy  feet  now  are  crossing;  by  the 
side  of  that  bridge  now  is  rising  a  palace;  —  all  the 
men  who  rule  England  have  room  in  that  palace.  At 
die  rear  of  the  palace  soars  up  the  old  Abbey  where 
kings  have  their  tombs  in  right  of  the  names  they  in- 
herit: men,  lowly  as  we,  have  found  tombs  there,  in 
right  of  the  names  which  they  made.  Think,  now, 
that  yon  stand  on  that  bridge  with  a  boy's  lofty  hope, 
with  a  man's  steadfast  courage;  then  turn  again  to  that 
stream,  calm  with  starlight,  flowing  on  towards  the 
bridge  —  spite  of  islet  and  pebbles." 

r. iHinyGoO^lc 
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Lionel  xaaAe  no  audible  ansver,  though  his  1^ 
mnnuured,  but  be  pressed  closer  and  closer  to  his 
iriend's  side;  and  the  tears  wMe  already  dried  on  hia 
cbeek  —  though  their  dew  atill  glistened  in  his  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  T. 


Speculations  on  the  moral  qualities  of  the  Bandit.  —  Mr. 
Vance ,  with  mingled  eioutions ,  foresees  that  the  acquiBi- 
tioD  of  the  Bandit's  acquaintance  maj  be  attended  with 
pecnniaij  loss. 

Vance  loosened  the  boat  from  its  moorings,  stepped 
in,  and  took  up  the  oars.  Lionel  foUowcd,  and  sate 
by  the  stem.  The  Artist  rowed  on  slowly,  whistling 
melodiously  in  time  to  the  dash  of  the  oars.  Ttey  soon 
came  to  the  bank  of  garden-ground  surrounding  with 
furf,  on  which  fairies  might  have  danced,  one  of  those 
villas  never  seen  oat  of  England.  From  the  windows 
of  the  villa  the  lights  gleamed  steadily;  over  the  banks, 
dipping  into  the  water,  hung  large  willows  breathlessly; 
the  boat  gently  brushed  aside  their  pendant  houghs,  and 
Vance  rested  in  a  grassy  cove. 

And  "Faith,"  said  the  Artist  gaOy  — "Faith,"  said 
be,  lighting  his  third  cigar,  "it  is  time  we  should  bestow 
a  few  words  more  on  the  Itemorseless  Baron  and  the 
Banit's  Child!  What  a  cock-and-a-bull  story  the  Cobbler 
told  us!    He  must  have  thought  us  precious  green.'' 

-^""81- 
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Lionel  {rouBed),  —  "Nay,  I  see  uodimg  so  wonder- 
ful in  the  Btoiy,  though  much  that  is  sad.  Yon  mnst 
allow  that  Waife  may  have  been  a  good  actor  — '  yoa 
became  quite  excited  merely  at  his  atdtude  and  bow. 
Natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  have  been  invited  to 
try  his  chance  on  the  Loudon  stage  —  not  improbable 
that  he  may  have  met  with  an  accident  by  the  train, 
and  so  lost  his  chance  for  ever  —  natural,  then,  that 
he  should  press  into  service  his  poor  little  grandchild 

—  natural,  also,  that,  hardly  treated,  and  his  pride 
hurt,  he  should  wish  to  escape." 

Vance.  —  "And  more  natural  than  all,  that  he 
should  want  to  estract  from  our  pockets  three  pouivls 

—  the  Bandit  1  No,  Lionel,  I  tell  you  what  is  not 
probable,  that  he  should  have  disposed  of  that  clever 
chOd  to  a  vagabond  like  liugge  —  she  plays  admirably. 
The  manager  who  was  to  have  engaged  him,  would 
have  engaged  her  if  he  had  seen  her.    I  am  puzzled:" 

Lionel.  —  "True,  she  b  an  extraordinary  child. 
I  cannot  say  how  she  has  interested  me."  He  took  out 
his  purse  and  began  counting  its  contents.  "I  have 
nearly  three  pounds  left,"  he  cried  joyously.  "^^2, 
18  a.  if  I  give  up  the  thought  of  a  longer  excursion 
with  you,  and  go  quietly  home." 

Vakce.  —  "And  not  pay  your  share  of  the  bill 
yonder?" 

Lionel.  —  "Ah,  I  forgot  that!     But  come,  I  am 
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not  too  {ffood  to  borrow  from  you,  and  it  is  not  for  a 
BfASsh  poTpoBe." 

Vamcb.  —  "BorroTF  ftom  me,  Cato!  That  comes 
of  foiling  in  with  bandits  and  their  children.  No,  bat 
let  UB  look  at  the  thing  like  men  of  sense.  One  story 
is  good  till  another  is  told.  I  will  call  by  myaelf  on 
Engge  to-morrow,  and  hear  what  he  says;  and  then,  if 
we  judge,  favourably  to  the  Cobbler'a  version,  we  will" 
go  at  night  and  talk  with  the  Cobbler's  lodgers;  and  I 
daresay,"  added  Vance,  kindly,  but  with  a  sigh  —  "I 
daresay  the  three  pounds  will  be  coaxed  oat  of  mel 
After  all,  her  head  is  worth  it  I  want  an  idea  for 
Titania." 

Lionel  (joyously).  —  "My  dear  Vance,  you  are 
the  best  fellow  in  the  world." 

Vanch.  —  "  Small  compliment  to  human-kind.  Take 
the  oars  —  it  is  yonr  turn  now." 

Lionel  obeyed;  the  boat  once  more  danced  along 
the  tide  —  thoro'  reeds,  thoro'  waves,  skirting  the 
grassy  islet  —  out  into  pale  moonlight.  They  talked 
but  by  £ts  and  starts.  What  of?  —  a  thousand  things. 
Bright  young  hearts ,  eloquent  young  tongues !  No  sins 
in  the  past;  hopes  gleaming  through  the  future.  0 
sommer  nights,  on  the  glass  of  starry  waves!  0  Youth, 
YouthI 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Wherein  the  Historian  tracks  the  Public  Characters  that  &et 
their  hour  on  the  stage,  into  the  boaom  of  private  life.  — 
The  reader  ie  invited  to  arrive  at  a  coftclaaion  which  m&y 
often,  in  peiiodi  of  perplexity,  restore  ease  to  his  mind;  vis., 
that  ifmanwiU  reflect  ondthe  hopes  he  haanonrisbed,  all 
the  fears  he  has  admitted,  all  the  projeots  he  has  fanned,  the 
wisest  thing  he  can  do,  nine  times  out  often,  with  hope, 
fear,  and  project,  is  to  let  them  end  with  the  ch^ter — in 
smoke. 

It  was  past  nine  o'clock  in  the  erening  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  exhibitioa  at  TSx.  Bngge'e  theatre 
had  closed  for  the  eeeson  in  that' village,  for  it  was  the 
conclndoii  of  the  fair.  The  final  performance  had  been 
beguQ  and  ended  somewhat  earlier  than  on  former 
nights.  The  theatre  was  to  be  cleaj^  from  the  gronnd 
by  day-break,  and  the  whole  company  to  proceed  on- 
ward betimes  in  the  morning.  Another  fair  awaited 
them  in  an  adjoining  coim^,  and  they  had  a  long 
journey  before  them. 

Gentleman  Waife  and  his  Jnliet  Araminta  had  gone 
to  their  lodgings  over  the  Cobbler's  stall.     The  rooms 
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were  bome^  enough,  but  b^  w  aix  not  only  of  the 
comfortable,  but  the  pictn^esqie.  The  little  aitting- 
room  was  veiy  old-fashioned  —  panelled  in  wood  that 
had  once  been  painted  blue  —  with  a  quaint  chimaey- 
piece  that  reached  to  the  ceiling.  That  part  of  the 
beuee  spoke  of  the  time  of  Charles  L .  It  might  have 
been  tenanted  by  a  religions  Beondhead;  and  framed- 
iu  over  the  low  door  there,  was  a  grun  faded  portrait 
of  a  pinched-faced  saturnine  man ,  with  long  lank  hair, 
starched  band,  and  a  length  of  upper-lip  that  betokened 
relentless  obstinacy  of  character,  and  might  hare  curled 
in  Butlen  glee  at  the  monarch's  scaffold,  or  preached  an 
iaterminable  sermon  to  the  stout  Protector.  On  a  table, 
under  the  deepsunk  window,  were  neatly  arrayed  a  few 
sober-looking  old  books;  you  wotdd  find  amongst  them 
Collets  Astrology,  Ouien  Feltham'g  Resolves,  Glamiile  on' 
Witches,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  an  early  edition  of 
Paradise  Lost,  and  an  old  Bible;  also  two  flower-pots 
of  clay  brightly  reddened ,  and  containing  stocks ;  also 
two  small  worsted  rugs ,  on.  one  of  which  rested  a  carved 
cocoa-nut,  on  the  other  an  egg-shaped  ball  of  crystal, 
—  that  laat  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  Cobbler's  visionary 
aouL  A  door  left  wide  open  commnnicated  with  an 
inner  room  (very  low  was  its  celling),  in  which  the 
Bandit  slept ,  if  the  severity  of  his  persecutors  permitted 
him  to.  sleep.  In  the  corner  of  the  sitting-coom,  near 
that  door,  was  a  small'  horsehair  so&,  which,  by  the 
aid  of  sheets  and  a  needlework  coverlid,  did  duty  for 
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s  bed,  and  waB  consigned  to  the  Bandit's  child.  Here 
th«  tenderness  of  the  Cobbler's  heart  was  visible,  for 
over  the  coverlid  were  strewed  sprigs  of  lavendor,  and 
leaves  of  vervain  —  the  last,  be  it  said,  to  induce 
happy  dreams,  and  scare  away  witchcraA:  and  evil 
Spirits.  On  another  table,  near  the  fireplace,  the  child 
was  busied  in  setting  ont  the  tea-things  for  her  grand- 
father. She  had  left  in  the  property-room  of  the  theatre 
her  robe  of  spangles  and  tinsel,  and  appeared  now  in 
a  simple  firock.  She  had  no  longer  the  look  of  Titania, 
bat  that  of  a  lively,  active,  affectionate  human  c^ild; 
nothing  theatrical  about  her  now,  yet  sUll,  in  her  grace- 
ful movements,  so  nimble  but  so  noiseless,  in  her  slight 
fiur  hands,  in  her  transparent  colouring,  there  was  Na- 
ture's own  lady  —  that  something  which  strikes  us  all 
as  well-bom  and  high-bred;  not  that  it  necessarily  is  so 
' —  the  semblances  of  aristocracy,  in  female  childhood 
more  especially,  are  often  delusive.  The  aouvenanee 
flower  wrought  into  the  collars  of  princes,  springs  up 
wild  on  field  and  fell 

Gentleman  Waife,  wrapped  negligently  in  a  grey 
dressing-gown ,  and  seated  in  an  old  leathern  easy-chiur, 
was  evidently  out  of  sorts.  He  did  not  seem  to  heed 
the  little  preparations  for  his  comfort,  but,  resting  his 
cheek  on  his  right  hand,  his  left  drooped  on  his  crossed 
knees  —  an  attitude  rarely  seen  in  a  man  when  his 
heart  is  light  and  his  spirits  high.  His  lips  moved  ■'— 
he  was  talking  to  himself.     Though  he  had  liud  aside 
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Ilis  theatrical  bandage  over  both  ejea ,  he  wore  a  black 
|iatch  over  one,  or  rather  where  one  had  been;  the  eye 
exposed  was  of  singular  beaaty,  dark  and  brilliaut.  For 
the  rest,  the  man  had  a  striking  conuteuance,  nigged, 
and  rather  ugly  than  otherwise,  but  by  no  means  un- 
prepoasessing;  inll  of  linea  and  wrinkles  and  strong 
muscle,  with  large  lips  of  wondrous  pliancy,  and  an 
aspect  of  wist^  sagacity,  that,  no  doubt,  on  occasion 
could  become  exquisitely  comic  —  diy  comedy  —  the 
comedy  that  makes  others  roar  when  the  comedian 
himself  is  as  grave  as  a  judge. 

You  might  see  in  his  countenance,  when  quite  in 
its  Datoral  repose,  that  Sorrow  had  passed  by  there; 
yet  the  instant  the  countenance  broke  into  play,- you 
would  think  that  Sorrow  must  have  been  sent  abont 
her  business  as  soon  as  the  respect  due  to  that  visiter, 
so  accustomed  to  have  her  own  way,  would  permit. 
Though  the  man  was  old,  you  could  not  call  him  aged. 
One-eyed  and  crippled,  still,  marking  the  muscolar 
arm,  the  expansive  chest,  you  would  have  scarcely 
called  him  broken  or  infirm.  And  hence  there  was  a 
certain  indescribable -pathos  in  his  whole  appearance, 
as  if  Fate  had  branded,  on  face  and  form,  eharacfers 
in  which  might  he  read  her  agencies  on  career  and 
mind,  —  plucked  an  eye  from  intelligence,  shortened 
one  limb  for  life's  progress,  yet  left  whim  sparkling 
out  in  the  eye  she  had  spared,  and  a  light  heart's  wild 
spring  in  the  limb  she  had  maimed  not. 
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"Come,  Grandy,  come,"  said  the  little  girl  coax- 
ingly;  "yonr  tea  will  get  quite  cold;  yonr  toast  ie 
ready,  and  here  is  soch  a  nice  egg  —  Mr.  Herle  aaya 
yon  may  be  sttre  it  ia  new  laid.  Come,  don't  let  that 
hateM  man  fret  you;  smile  on  yoni  own  Sophy,  — 
come." 

"If,"  said  Mr.  Waife  in  a  hollow  nnder-tone,  —  "if 
I  were  alone  in  the  wwld." 

"Oh I  Grandy." 


Delight^l  prospect,  not  to  be  indulged;  for  if  I  were 
in  peace  at  one  end  of  the  rope,  what  would  chance 
to  my  Sophy,  left  forlorn  at  the  other?" 

"Don't  talk  so,  or  I  shall  think  you  are  sorry  to 
have  taken  care  of  me." 

"Care  of  thee,  0  child!  and  what  care?  It  is  Ihou 
who  takest  care  of  me.  Put  ihy  hands  from  my 
niouth;  ait  down,  darling,  there,  opposite,  and  let 
ua  talk.  Now,  Sophy,  thou  hast  often  said  that  tliou 
wouldst  be  glad  to  be  oat  of  this  mode  of  life 
even  for  one  humbler  and  harder:  think  well  —  is 
it  so?" 

"Oh!  yes,  indeed,  grandfather." 
■    "No  more  tinsel  dresses  and  floweiy  wreaths;   no  , 
more  applause;  no  more  of  the  dear  divine  stage-excite- 
ment;   the  heroine   and  fairy  vanished;   only  a  little 
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commonplacfl  child  in  diagy  giagham,  with  a  pniv 
blind  cripple  for  &y  sole  charge  and  playmabs;  Juliet 
Araminta  eraporated  erermore  into  little  Sophy  t" 

"It  wotild  be  ao  nice!"  answered  little  Sophy, 
laughing  merrily. 

"What  would  make  it  nice?"  asked  the  comedian, 
taming  on  her  his  solitary  piercing  eye,  with  cnrions 
interest  in  hie  gaze. 

Sophy  left  her  seat,  and  placed  herself  on  a  etool 
at  her  grandfather's  knee;  on  that  knee  she  clasped 
her  tiny  hands,  and,  shaking  aside  her  cnrls,  looked- 
into  his  face  with  confident  fondness.  Evidently  these 
two  were  mnch  more  than  grandfather  and  grand- 
child —  liiey  were  friends,  they  were  equals,  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  consulting  and  prattling  with  each 
other.  She  got  at  his  meaning,  however  covert  his 
bomonr;  and  he  to  the  coVe  of  her  heart,  through 
its  careless  babble.  Between  you  and  me,  Reader, 
I  suspect  that,  in  epile  of  the  comedian's  sagacious 
wrinkles,  the  one  was  as  mnch  a  child  as  the  other. 

"Well,"  said  Sophy,  "I  will  tell  you,  Grandy, 
what  would  make  it  nice  —  no  one  would  vex  and 
d&ont  yon,  we  should  be  all  by  ourselves^  and  tten, 
instead  of  those  nas^  lamps,  and  those  dreadful 
painted  creatores,  we  conld  go  out  and  play  in 
die  fields ,  and  gather  daisies ;  and  I  could  run 
after  bntterfliea ,  and  when  I  am  tired  I  should 
come    here ,    where   I    am    now ,    any    time   of   the 
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day,  and  yon  wonld  tell  me  stories  and  preUy  veises, 
and  teach  me  to  write  a  little  better  than  I  do  now, 
and  moke  such  a  wise  little  woman  of  me;  and  if  I 
wore  gingham,  but  it  need  not  be  dingy,  Grandy,  it 
would  be  all  mine,  and  you  wonld  be  all  mine  too, 
and  we'd  keep  a  bird,  and  you'd  teach  it  to  sing;  and 
oh,  would  it  not  be  nice!" 

"But,  still,  Sophy,  we  should  have  to  live,  and  w© 
could  not  live  npon  daises  and  batterflies.  And  I 
can't  work  now  —  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  never  could 
work  —  more  shame  for  me,  but  so  it  is.  Merle  says 
the  fault  is  in  the  stars  —  with  all  my  heart  But  the 
stars  will  not  go  to  the  jail  or  the  workhouse  in-^ 
stead  of  me.  And  though  they  want  nothing  to  eat, 
we  do." 

"But  Grandy,  you  have  said  every  day  since  the 
first  walk  you  took  after  coming  here,  that  if  yon  had 
three  pounds,  we  could  get  away  and  live  by  ourselves, 
and  make  a  fortune!" 

"A  fortune  —  that's  a  strong  word;  let  it  stand. 
A  fortune!  But  still,  Sophy,  though  we  should  be 
free  of  this  thrice  execrable  Bugge,  the  scheme  I 
have  in  my  'head  lies  remote  from  dusies  and  butter- 
flies. We  should  have  to  dwell  in  towns,  and  ex- 
hibit!" 

"On  a  stage,  Grandy?"  said  Sophy,  resigned  bat 
sorrowful. 

"No,  not  exactly  —  a  room  would  do." 
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"And  I  dionld  not  wear  those  horrid,  horrid 
dresses,  nor  '"'•f  -with  diose  horrid,  horrid  painted 
people?  " 

"Ho." 

"And  we  should  be  quite  atone,  jan  «nd  IP" 

"Hum!  there  would  be  a  third." 

"Oh,Grandy,  Grandy!"  cried  Sophy  in  a  ecream 
of  shrill  alann.  "I  know  —  I  know;  yon  are  thinking 
of  joining  ub  with  the  Pig-faced  Lady!" 

Mr.  Waitb  (not  a  moacle  relaxed).  —  "A  well- 
spokan  and  pleami^  gentlewoman.  But  no  such  hick; 
three  pounds  would  not  buy  her." 

SoPHT.  —  "I  am  gbd  of  that;  I  don't  car6  ao 
mnch  for  the  Meimaid  -^  she's  dead  and  staffed. 
But,  oh"  (another  scream),  "perhaps  'tis  the  Spotted 
Boy!" 

Mb.  Wavb.  —  "Calm  your  sanguine  imagination; 
yon  aspire  too  highl  But  this  I  will  tell  you,  that  our 
companion,  whatsoever  or  whosoerer  tJiat  companion 
may  be,  will  be,  one  you  will  like," 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  s^  Sophy,  shaking  her  head 
"I  only  like  joa.     But  who  is  it?" 

"Alas I"  said  Mr.  Waife,  "it  Is  no  use  pampering 
ourselves  with  vain  hopes;  the  three  pounds  are  not 
fotth-comi&g.  You  heard  what  ihai  brute  Hngge  said, 
that  the  gentleman  who  wanted  to  take  your  poftralt 
had  called  on  him  tiiis  morning,  and  offered  10s.  for  a 

What  mill h»  it  milk ilt  I,  i  ^  >^ii.)i.^>^lc 
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utting — that  is,  5s.  for  yoji,  6s.  for  Bii|^;  and  Ibigge 
thought  the  termB  reasonable." 

"But  I  said  I  would  not  eit" 

"And  when  you  did  say  it,  you  heard  Sngga's 
language  to  me  —  to  you.  And  now  we  must  thmk 
of  packing  up,  and  be  off  at  dawn  with  the  rest 
And,"  added  the  comedian,  colouring  high,  "I  must 
again  parade,  to  boors  and  clowns,  this  mangled  form; 
again  set  myself  out  as  a  spectacle  of  bodily  in- 
firmlty  —  man's  last  degradadon.  And  this  I  have 
come  to  —  U" 

"No,  no,  Grandy,  it  will  not  last  long]  we  will  get 
the  three  pounds.  We  have  always  hoped  on!  —  hope 
still  1  And  besides,  I  am  sure  those  gentlemen  will 
come  here  to-night  He.  Merle  fiaid  they  would,  at  ten 
o'clock.     It  is  near  ten  now,  and  your  tea  cold  aa  a 

She  hung  on  bis  neck  caressingly,  kissing  bis  fta- 
rowed  brow,  and  leaytng  a  tear  tibere,  and  thus  coaxed 
him  till  he  set  to  qnietly  at  bis  meal;  and  Sophy 
shared  it,  though  she  had  no  appetite  in  sorrowing  for 
him  —  but  to  keep  him  wmpany ;  that  done,  she  lighted 
bis  pipe  with  the  beet  canaster  —  his  sole  Inxury  and 
expense;  but  she  always  contrived  that  he  fdiould 
afford  it. 

Mr.  Waife  drew  a  long  whiff,  and  took  a  more 
serene  view  of  affairs.  He  who  dotb  not  smoke  hath 
either  known  no  great  griefe,  or  refdeeth  himself  the 
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softest  conflolatioa,  next  to  tliat  which  comes  from 
hearen.  "What  softer  than  womaa?"  whiaperB  the 
yoong  readeff.  Tonng  reader,  woman  teases  aa  well 
as  consoles.  Woman  makes  half  the  sorrows  which  she 
boaets  the  privilege  to  Bootbe.  Woman  consoles  us,  it 
IB  true,  while  we  aro  young  and  handsome;  when  we 
are  old  and  uglj,  woman  snnbs  and  scolds  us.  On 
the  whole,  then,  woman  in  this  scale,  the  weed  in  that 
Jnpiter,  hang  out  thy  balance,  and  weigh  them  both; 
and  if  thou  give  the  preference  to  woman,  all  I  can 
Bay  is,  the  next  time  Jmio  mffles  tibee  —  O  Jupiter, 
try  the  weedl 
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CHAPTEH  VH 


The  Hiatomn,  in  pmsaance  of  bis  stem  datiea,  leveals 
to  the  acom  of  Aitiire  ages  some  of  the  occult  practices 
which  diacredit  the  March  of  Light  in  the  Nineteenth 
Ceatoiy. 

"May  I  come  in?"  asked  the  Gobbler  outsid^  the 
door. 

"Gertajnly  come  in,"  said  Gentleman  Wtufe.  Sopby 
looked  wistMly  at  tbe  dpertore,  and  sighed  to  see  that 
Merle  waa  alone.     She  crept  up  to  him. 

"Will  they  not  come?"  sbe  whispered. 

"I  hope  BO,  pretty  one;  it  ben't  ten  yet." 

"Take  a  pipe,  Merle,"  aaid  Gentleman  Waifb,  with 
a  grand  Comedian  air. 

"No,  thank  yon  kindly;  I  just  looked  in  to  ask  if 
I  could  do  anytbing  for  ye,  in  case  —  in  case  ye  mnst 
go  to-roorrow," 

"Kotliing^  DOT  Inggoge  is  small,  and  soon  packed. 
Sophy  has  tbe  money  to  discbarge  the  meaner  part  of 
our  debt  to  yon." 

"I  don't  valne  that,"  Bud  tbe  Cobbler,  coloniing. 

"But  WB  valne  your  eateein,"  said  Mr.  Wtufe,  with 
a  smUfi  that  would  have  become  a  field-marshal.  "And 
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SO,  Merle,  ;on  think,  if  I  am  a  broken-down  vagrant, 
it  most  be  pat  to  the  long  account  of  the  celestial 
bodlesi" 

"Not  a  donM  of  it,"  returned  the  Cobbler,  solemnly. 
"I  Trisli  yon  would  give  me  date  and  place  of  Sophy's 
birth  —  that's  what  I  want  —  Pd  take  h^  horryscope. 
I'm  (Hire  she'd  be  lucky." 

"I'd  rather  not,  please,"  said  Sophy  timidly. 

"Hather  not?  —  very  odd.     Why?" 

"I  don't  waflt  to  know  the  fature," 

"That  is  odder  and  odder,"  quoth  the  Cobbler, 
Blaring;  "I  never  beard  a  girl  say  that  afore." 

"Wait  till  she's  older,  Mr.  Merle,"  said  Wiufe; 
"girls  don't  want  to  know  the  fiiture  till  they  want  to 
be  married." 

"Snnmiat  in  that,"  said  the  Cobbler.  He  took  np 
the  crystal.  "Have  you  looked  into  this  ball,  pretty 
one,  as  I  bade  ye?" 

"Yes,  two  or  three  times." 

"Ha!  and  what  did  you  see?" 

"My  own  face  made  very  long,"  said  Sophy  —  "as 
long  as  that"  —  stretching  out  her  hands. 

The  Cobbler  shook  his  head  dolefolly,  and,  screw- 
ing np  one  eye,  applied  the  other  to  the  mystic  balL 

Mb.  Waipe.  —  "Perhaps  yon  will  see  if  those  two 
gentlemen  are  coming." 

SopHT.  —  "Do,  do!  and  if  they  will  ^ve  us  three 
pounds!" 
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THe  CoBBLEB  (triumphantly).  —  "Then  you  do  care 
to  know  the  fotnre  after  all?" 

Sophy,  —  "Tes,  so  for  as  that  goes;  hut  don't  look 
any  farther,  pray." 

The  OoBBLBR  (intent  npoa  the  ball,  and  speaking 
slowly,  and  in  jerks).  —  "A  mist  now.  Ha!  mi  arm 
with  a  besom  —  sweeps  all  before  it" 

SopHT  (firightened).  —  "Send  it  away,  please." 

Cobbles.  —  "It  is  gone.  Ha!  there's  Bugge  — 
looks  very  angry  —  savage,  indeed." 

Waifb.  —  "Good  sign  thatl  proceed." 

Gobbler.  —  "Shakes  his  fist;  gone.  Hal  a  yonng 
man,  boyish,  dark  haix." 

SoPHr  (clapping  her  hands).  —  "That  is  the  yonng 
gentleman  —  the  very  yonng  one,  I  mean  —  with  the 
kind  eyes;  is  he  coming?  —  is  he,  is  he?" 

■WiiPE.  —  "Examine  his  pocketsl  do  you  see  there 
three  poimds?" 

Cobbler  (testily). —  "Don't  be  a  inteimpting.  Hal 
he  is  talking  with  another  gentleman,  bearded." 

Sophy  (whispering  to  her  grandfather).  —  "  The  old 
yonng  gentleman." 

Cobbler  (patting  down  the  crystal ,  and  with  great 
decision).  —  "They  are  coming  here;  I  see'd  them  at 
the  comer  of  the  lane,  by  the  pnblic-hoase,  two  minntes' 
walk  to  this  door."  He  took  ont  a  great  silver  watch: 
"Look  Sophy,  when  the ' minute-hand  gets  there  (or 
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before,  if  tbey  walk  briaklj),  yon  will  tear  tbem 
knock." 

Sophy  clasped  her  hands  in  mute  saspense,  half- 
credalons,  half-donbting;  then  ebe  went  and  opened  the 
room-door,  and  stood  on  the  landing-place  to  Bsten. 

Merla  approached  the  Comedian,  and  eaid  in  a  low 
voice,  "I  wish  for  your  sake  she  had  the  giit" 

Waith.  —  "The  gift!  the  three  ponndsl  —  flo 
do  11" 

CoBBLEB.  —  "Pooh I  worth  a  hundied  times  three 
pomids;  the  ^tt  —  the  Bpiritnons  gift." 

Waipb.  —  "Spirituonsl  dont  like  the  epithet,  — 
smells  of  gini" 

Cobbler.  —  "Spiritnons  gift  to  see  in  the  crystal: 
if  she  had  that,  she  might  make  yoor  fortune." 

Oentleuam  Waifb  (with  a  sadden  change  of  conu- 
tenance).  —  "Ah!  I  never  thought  of  that  But  if  she 
has  not  the  ^ft,  I  could  teach  it  her  —  eh?" 

The  CoBBLEB  (indignantly).  —  "I  did  not  think  to 
hear  this  ftom  you,  Hr.  Waife,  Teach  her  —  yon! 
make  her  an  impostor,  and  of  the  wickedest  kind,  in- 
venting lies  between  earth  and  them  as  dwell  in  the 
seven  spheresi  Fiel  No,  if  she  hasn't  the  gift  natural, 
let  her  alone;  what  here  is  not  heaven-sent,  is  devil- 
tau^it." 

Waife  (awed,  but  dubious).  —  "Then  you  really 
think  you  saw  all  that  you  described,  in  that  glass 
egg?" 
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CoBB^iSB.  —  "Thinkl  —  ^  I  a  liar?  I  spoke  truth 
and  the  prottf  is  there!"  —  £at-tat  went  the  knocker 
at  iii6  door. 

"The  two  minutes  are  jost  up,"  said  die  Oobhler; 
and  Cornelius  Agrippa  could  not  h^ve  said  it  with  more 
wizsrdl7  effect 

"They  are  come,  indeed,"  g«d  Sophy,  re-entering 
the  room  softly;  "I  hear  their  voices  at  the  threshold." 

The  Cobbler  passed  by  in  silence,  descended  the 
Btftirs,  and  conducted  Yaiice  and  Lionel  int^  the  Co- 
median's chamber;  there  he  left  them,  his  brow  over- 
cast    GtentleipaQ  Waife  had  displeased  him  BOre(y. 
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CHAPTER  VUL 

Showing  QiB  arts  bj  which  a  man,  however  high  in  the  lur 
Natare  may  have  fonned  hia  nose ,  may  be  led  by  thai  nose, 
and  in  directdons  perversely  opposite  to  those  which,  in 
following  his  nose ,  he  might  be  supposed  to  take ;  and  tiiere- 
fore ,  tliat  nalions  the  moat  liberally  endowed  with  practical 
good  Bense ,  and  in  conceit  thereof,  carrying  their  noses  the 
most  horizontally  aloof,  when  they  come  into  conference 
withnationsmoresJdlledindipbHnacy,  and  more pTactised 
in  "stage-play,"  endbythesnrrenderofthepreciseobject 
whidt  it  waa  intended  they  thonld  eorrender  before  they 
laid  their  nosee  together. 

We  fkll  know  that  Demostheoes  eaid,  Ererytfaiiig  in 
oratory  was  acting —  stage-play.  Is  it  in  oratory  alone 
that  the  Baying  holds  good?  Apply  it  to  all  drctim- 
Btances  of  life,  —  " stage-play, ^tage-play,  stage-playl" 
• —  only  ars  est  celare  artan,  conceal  the  art.  Gleesome 
in  8onl  to  behold  his  vlsitore,  calcnladng  already  on  the 
three  ponnda  \io  be  extracted  &om  them,  seeing  in  that 
hope  tlie  crisis  in  liis  own  checkered  existence,  Mr. 
Waife  rose  from  hia  seat  in  snprab  upocrisia  or  stage- 
plaj,  ^d  asked,  with  mUd  dignity,  —  "To  what  am 
I  indelited,  gentlejaep,  for  tjie  honoui  of  your  visit?" 
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In  spito  of  his  nose,  even  Vance  was  ta&en  aback. 
Pope  says  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  had  "the  nobleman 
(ur."  A  great  comeclian  Lord  Bolingbrote  anrely  was. 
Bnt,  ah,  had  Pope  seen  Gentleman  Wtufel  Taking 
advantage  of  the  impression  he  had  created,  the  actor 
added,  with  the  finest  imaginable  breeding,  —  "But 
piay  be  seated;"  and,  once  seeing  them  seated,  re- 
sumed his  easy  chaii,  and  felt  himself  master  of  the 
sitnation. 

"Hmnl"  said  Vance,  recovering  his  self-possession, 
after  a  panse  —  "hum I" 

"HemI"  re-echoed  Gentleman  Waife;  and  the  two 
men  eyed  each  other  mnch  in  the  same  way  aa  Admiral 
ITapier  might  have  eyed  the  fort  of  Cronstadt,  and  the 
fort  of  Cronatadt  have  eyed  Admiral  Napier. 

Lionel  atrnct  in  with  that  youthful  boldness  which 
plays  the  deuce  with  all  dignified  strategiccd  science. 

"YoQ  most  be  aware  why  we  come,  sir;  Mr.  Merle 
will  have  explained.  My  Mend,  a  disdngnished  artist, 
wished  to  make  a  sketch,  if  you  do  not  object,  of  this 
yonng  lady's  very"  —  "Pretty  little  face,"  quoth 
Vance,  taking  up  the  discourse.  "Mr.  Rugge,  this 
morning,  was  willing,  —  I  miderstand  that  your  grand- 
child reftised.  We  are  come  here  to  see  if  she  will  be 
more  complaisant  nnder  your  own  roof,  or  under  Iffr. 
Merle's,  which,  I  take  it,  is  the  same  thing  for  the 
present"  —  Sophy  had  sidled  np  to  IiioneL    He  might 
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not  IiaTS  been  flattered  if  lie  kne^  whj  she  preferred 
bim  b)  Tance.  She  looked  on  him  as  a  boy — a  fellov- 
child  —  and  an  instinct,  moreover,  told  her,  that  more 
easily  through  hini  than  his  shrewd-looking  bearded 
guest  could  she  attcdn  the  object  of  bet  cupidity  — 
"three  pounds!" 

"Three  pounds!"  wlaspered  Sophy  with  the  tones 
of  au  angel,  Into  Lionel's  thrilling  ear. 

Me.  Waifs.  —  "Sir,  I  will  be  &ank  with  you." 
At  that  ominous  commencement,  Hr.  Vance  recoiled,  and 
mechanically  buttoned  his  trousers  pocket  Mr.  Walfe 
noted  the  gesture  with  his  one  eye,  and  proceeded  cau- 
tiously, feeling  hie  way,  as  it  were,  towards  the  interior 
of  the  recess  thus  protected.  "My  grandchild  declined 
your  flattering  proposal  with  my  full  approbation.  She 
did  not  consider — neither  did  I  —  that  the  managerial 
rights  of  Mr.  Bugge  entitled  him  to  the  moiety  of  her 
face  —  o£F  the  et^ige."  The  Comedian  paused,  and 
with  a  voice,  the  mimic  drollery  of  which  no  hoarseness  ^ 
could  altogether  mar,  chanted  the  old  line, 

"'Hj  ttm  li  my  fortana ,  ilr ,'  ■)»  Hid." 

Vance  smiled  —  Lionel  laughed;  Sophy  nestled 
still  nearer  to  the  boy. 

G-ENTLEMAH  Waifh  (with  pathoH  and  dignity).  — 
"Tou  see  before  you  an  old  man;  one  way  of  life  is 
the  same  to  me  as  another.  But  she  —  do  you  think 
iSi.  fingge's  stage  the  right  place  for  herP" 
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Vahph.  —  "CertMnly  not.  "Wiiy  did  yoitnot  ia- 
teodttce  her  to  the  Loudop  mapagor  vho  ^ould  have 
engaged  yonrself?" 

Waife  could  not  conceal  a  sli^t  change  of  coud- 
tenapce.  "Bx)w  do  I  know  she  would  have  sncoeeded? 
She  had  never  then  trod  the  boards.  Besides,  what 
■trikeiS  you  ae  bo  good  in  a  village  ahow,  may  be  poor 
enough  in  a  metropolitan  theatze.  Gentlemen,  I  did 
my  best  for  her  —  yon  cannot  think  otherwise,  since 
she  mEuntains  mel  I  am  no  CEdipue,  yet  she  is  my 
Antigone." 

Vahce.  —  "You  know  the  classics,  sir.  Mr.  Merle 
said  you  were  a  scholar!  — read  Sophocles  in  his  native 
Greek,  I  presume,  sir?" 

Mr.  Waifb.  —  "You  jeer  at  the  unfortunate^  I  am 
used  to  it" 

Vakce  (confused).  —  "I  did  not  mean  to  wound 
yon  —  I  beg  pardon.  But  your  language  and  manner 
are  not  what  —  what  one  might  espect  to  find  in  a  — 
in  a  —  Bandit  persecuted  by  a  remorseless  Baron." 

Me,  Waipb.  —  "Sir,  you  say  you  are  aa  artist. 
Have  yon  heard  no  tales  of  your  professional  brethren 
—  men  of  genius  the  highest,  who  won  fame  which  I 
never  did,  and  failed  of  fortune  as  I  have  done?  Their 
own  fault,  perhaps,  —  improvidence,  wild  habits  — 
ignorance  of  the  way  tow  to  treat  life  and  deal  with 
tiieir  fellow-men;  such  fault  may  have  been  mine  too. 
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I  soffet  for  it;  iiti  iaatter  —  1  aak  none  to  save  me. 
Tou  are  a  p^ter  —  yon  'rronld  plabe  her  feitttu<eB  on 
yova  oanviaa  —  jon  woiild  liave  her  rank  amongst 
yonr  own  creations.  She  may  becbme  a  part  of  your 
immortality.  Princes  may  gaze  on  the  effigies  of  the 
innocent  happy  childhood,  to  which  ydvt  colbnrs  lend 
imperishable  glow.  They  may  ask  who  and  what  was 
this  fidr  creature?  Will  yon  answer,  'One  whom  I 
fiinnd  in  tinsel,  and  so  left,  soie  that  she  would  die  in 
rags!'  —  Save  her!" 

Lionel  drew  forth  his  parse,  and  ponred  its  contents 
on  the  table.  Vance  covered  them  with  his  broad  hand, 
and  swept  thorn  into  his  own  pocketl  At  that  sinister 
action  Waife  ielt  his  heart  sink  into  his  shoes;  bat  his 
face  was  calm  as  a  Roman's,  only  he  lesnmed  his  pipe 
with  a  prolonged  and  testy  vhlff. 

"  It  is  I  who  am  to  take  tiie  poitrtut,  and  it  is  I  who 
■  will  pay  for  it,"  said  Vance.  "I  understand  that  yon 
have  a  pressing  occasion  for"  —  "Thi'ee  ponndsl" 
mntteied  Sophy  sturdily,  through  the  teats  which  her 
grandfather's  padios  had  drawn  forth  from  her  downcast 
eyes  — ^'Three  pounds  —  three  —  three." 

"Tou  BhEdl  have  them.  .But  Hflteii',  I  meant  only 
to  take  a  sketch  —  I  muM  now  have  a  finished  por- 
traJt  I  cannot  take  this  fay  citndleiigfat  You  must  let 
me  com6  hert  to-morrow;  imd  yet  to-morrOw,  I  under- 
stand, yoa  meant  to  leave?" 
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Waife.  —  "Jt  you  will  generously  bestow  on  us 
the  snm  yoa  say,  we  eliaU  not  leave  the  village  till 
yon  have  completed  your  picture.  It  ia  Ur.  £ug^  and 
hia  compimy  we  will  leave." 

Vamce.  —  "And  may  I  venture  to  ask  what  you 
propose  to  do,  towuds  a  new  livelihood  for  yourself 
and  your  grandchild,  by  the  help  of  a  aum  which  is 
certainly  much  for  me  to  pay  —  enormoiis,  I  might 
say,  quoad  me  —  but  small  for  a  capitid  whereon  to 
aet  np  a  business?" 

Waife.  —  "Excuse  me  if  I  do  not  answer  that 
very  natural  question  at  present  Ivet  me  assure  you 
that  that  precise  sum  is  wanted  for  an  investment  which 
promises  her  and  myself  an  easy  existence.  But  to  in- 
sure my  scheme,  I  must  keep  it  secret.  Do  you  be- 
lieve me?" 

"I  do!"  cried  Lionel;  and  Sophy,  whom,  by  thia 
time,  he  had  drawn  upon  his  lap,  put  her  arm  grate- 
tdily  lonnd  his  neck. 

"There  is  your  money,  sir,  beftnehand,"  said 
Vaaca,  decQimng  downward  his  betrayed  and  resentftil 
nose,  and  depositing  three  sovo^gns  on  the  table. 

"And  how  do  yoa  know,"  stud  Waife,  smiling, 
"that  I  may  not  be  off  to-night  with  your  money  and 
.  your  model?" 

"WeU,"  salA  Yance  curtly,  "I  think  it  ia  on  the 
cards.  Still,  as  John  Kemble  stud  when  rebuked  for 
too  lai^  an  alms. 
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'It  I*  not  oKan  that  1  do  thuc  thlngi , 
But  wlMDldo,  I  4atbem  bsndao  ■»)]'■"' 

"■Well  applied,  and -well  delivered,  sir,"  said  tbe 
Comedian,  "only  yaa  should  put  a  little  more  empbasis 
on  the  trord  do." 

"Did  I  not  put  enough?  I  am  sore  I  felt  it  strongly, 
no  one  can  feel  the  do  morel" 

Waife's  pliant  face  relaxed  into  genial  brightness  — 
the  equivoque  charmed  him.  However,  not  affecting  to 
comprehend  it,  he  thrust  back  the  money,  and  said, 
"No,  air  —  not  a  diiUlng  tiU  the  picture  ia  completed. 
Kay,  to  relieve  your  mind,  I  will  own  that,  had  I  no 
Bcmple  more  delicate,  I  would  rather  receive  notiiing 
till  Mr,  Rngge  ia  gone.  True,  he  has  no  right  to  any 
share  in  it.  Bat  yon  see  before  you  a  man  who,  when 
it  comes  to  arguing,  could  never  take  a  wrangler's 
degree  —  never  get  over  that  Ass's  Bridge,  air.  Plucked 
at  it  scores  of  times  clean  as  a  feather.  But  do  not  go 
yet  You  came  to  give  us  money  —  give  us  what, 
were  I  rich,  I  should  value  mote  highly,  a  little  of 
your  time.  Tou,  sir,  are  ao  artist;  and  you,  young 
gentlemani"'  addressing  Lionel. 

LioNBL  (colouiing).  —  "I  —  am  nothing  as 
yet." 

Waifk  —  "You  are  fond  of  the  drama,  I  presume, 
both  of  you.  Apropos  of  John  Kemble,  you,  sir,  said 
that  you  have  never  heard  him.     Allow  me,  so  far  as 
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this  cracked  voice  can,  do  it,  to  give  joa  a,  tsant  idea 
of  bim." 

"I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  -Vanoe,  dtawitig  nearer 
to  Ad  table,  aod  feeBi^  moie  st  bis  ease.  "But  aince 
I  see  70T1  smoke,  m&j  I  take  the  libet^  to  light  mj 
^ar?" 

"Make  yonrself  at  borne,"  said  Oeatleman  Waife, 
with  the,  good-homoHz,  of.  a  fotlierlj  host.  And  all  the 
while  Lionel  a^d  Sophj  were  babbling  together,  she 
still  upon  bis  lap. 

Wufe  began  bis  imitation  of  John  Kemble.  Dea^te 
the  ctacked  Toice,  it  was  admirable.  One  imitatioii 
drew  on  another;  theii  succeeded  anecdote  of  the  Stage, 
of  the  Senate,  of  the  Bar,  Waife  bad  beard  great 
orators,  whom  ereiy  one  still  admires  for  the  speeches 
which  nobody,  nowaday,  ever  reads;  he  gave  a  lively 
idea  of  each.  And  then  came  sayings  of  dry  homour, 
and  odd  scraps  of  worldly  observation;  and  time  flew 
on  pleasantly,  till  the  clock  stnu^  tnelve,  and  the 
yonng  guests  tore  themselves  away. 

"Merle,  Merlel"  cried  the  Comedian,  when  they 
were  gone. 

Merle  appeared. 

"We  don't  go  to-morow.  When  Bogge  sends  for 
US  (as  he  will  do  at  daybreak),  say  so.  Ton  shall  lodgd 
ns  a  few  days  longer,  and  then  —  and  then  —  my 
little  Sophy,  kise  me,  kiss  mel  Yon  are  saved  at  least 
&om  those  horrid  painted  creatures  1" 
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"Ah,  ah,"  gro'wled  Merle  from  below,  "he  has  got 
the  money!  Glad  to  hear  it  But,"  he  addaci,  aa  he 
glanced  at  snndrj  weird  and  astrological  symbols  with 
which  he  had  been  diverting  himself,  "that's  nol:  it. 
The    true    horary:    qnestioii    is.    What    will    he   do 

WITH  IT?" 


Wm  wiU  tt  dQ  mitk  m  I.  "   ,  , 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Historian  ahows  that ,  notwitiiataiiding  the  progressive 
Bpiiit  of  the  tdmes ,  a  Briton  u  not  permitted ,  without  an 
effort,  "toprogress"  according  to  his  own  inclinations.        , 

SoPBT  could  not  slMp.  At  first  she  waa  too  happy. 
Widiont  being  conscions  of  any  degradation  in  her  lot 
amongst  the  itinerant  artists  of  Mr.  Bugge's  exhibition, 
{how  could  she,  when  her- beloved  and  revered  pro- 
tector had  been  one  of  those  artists  for  years?)  yet 
instinctively  she  shmnk  from  their  contact  Doubtless, 
■while  absorbed  in  some  stirring  part,  she  forgot  com- 
panions, audience,  all,  and  ei^oyed  what  she  performed 
—  necessarily  enjoyed,  for  her  acting  was  really  ex- 
cellent, and  where  no  enjoyment  there  no  escellence; 
but  when  the  histrionic  enthusiasin  was  not  positively 
at  work,  she  crept  to  her  grandfather  with  aomething 
between  loathing  and  terror  of  the  "painted  creatures" 
and  bet  own  borrowed  tinsel.  . 

But  more  than  all,  she  felt  acutely  every  indignity 
or  affront  offered  to  G^ttemau  Waife.  Heaven  knows, 
these  were  not  few;  and  to  escape  from  snch  a  life  — 
to  be  with  her  grandfather  alone,  have  him  all  to  her- 
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Belf  to  tend  and  to  pet,  to  li6t«n  to,  and  to  prattle  with, 
seamed  to  her  the  conBnmmatioQ  of  human  felicity.  Ah, 
but  should  she  be  tdl  alone?  Just  as  she  was  InUmg 
hereelf  into  a  doze,  that  question  seized  and  roneed  her. 
And  then  it  was  not  happinass  that  kept  her  waking  — 
it  was  what  is  less  rare  in  the  female  breast,  curiosity. 
Who  was  to  be  the  mysterioas  third,  to  whose  acquisi- 
tion the  three  pounds  were  evidently  to  be  devottaL? 
What  new  face  had  she  purchased  by  the  loan  ofi.her 
own?  Not  the  Pig-feeed  Lady,  nor  the  Spotted  Boy. 
Coold  it  be  the  Norfolk  Giant,  or  the  Calf  with  Two 
Heads?  Horrible  ideal  Monstrous  phuitasmagoria  began 
to  stalk  before  her  eyes;  and  to  chtsm  them  away, 
with  great  fervour  she  fell  to  saying  her  prayers  —  an 
act  of  devotion  which  she  had  forgotten,  in  her  excite- 
ment, to  perform  before  resting  her  head  on  her  pillow 
— -  an  omission,  let  ns  humbly  hope,  not  noted  down 
in  very  dark  characters  by  the  recording  angel. 

That  act  over,   her  thoughts  took  a  more  comely 
aspect   Sum  had  been  worn  by  the  preceding  phan- 
tasies, reflected  Lionel's  kind  looks,  and  repeated  his 
gentle   words.     "Heaven    bless    him!"    she    said  with 
emphasis,    as    a    sapplement  to  the  habitual  prayers; 
and  then  tears  gathered  to  her  gratelul  eyelids,  for  she  T~ 
was  one  of  those  beings  whose  tears  come  slow  from  f' 
sorrow,  qoidc  from  affection.     And  so  the  grey  dawn  * 
found  her  still  wakeAil,  and  she  rose,  bathed  her  cheeks 
in  tb»  cold  6esh  water,  and  drew  diem  forth  with  a 
5«  . 
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glow  like  Hebe's.  Dressing  herself  with  the  quiet 
activity  which  characterised  alt  her  moTemeats,  she 
then  opened  tjie  casement  and  inhaled  the  air.  All 
was  still  in  the  narrow  lane,  the  shops  yet  unclosed. 
But  on  the  still  trees  behind  the  shops  the  birds  were 
beginning  to  stir  and  chirp.  -  Chanticleer,  from  some 
neighbouring  yard,  rung  out  his  brisk  revalUe.  Pleasant 
I)jglish  summer  dawn  in  the  pleasant  English  country 
vijl^ge.  She  stretched  her  graceful  neck  far  from  the 
casement,  trying  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  river. 
She  had  seen  its  majestic  flow  on  the  day  they  had 
arnTed  at  the  fair,  and  longed  to  gain  its  banks;  then 
her  servitude  to  the  stage  forbade  her.  Now  she  was 
to  be  free!  0  joy!  Now  she  might  have  her  careless 
hours  of  holiday;  and,  forgetful  of  Waife's  warning 
that  their  vocation  must  be  plied  in  towns,  she  let  her 
fancy  run  riot  amidst  visions  of  green  fields  and  laugh- 
ing waters,  and  in  fond  delusion  gathered  the  daisies 
and  chased  the  butterflies.  Changeling  transferred  into 
that  lowest  world  of  Art  from  the  cradle  of  simple 
Nature,  her  human  child's  heart  yearned  for  the  humaD 
childlike  delights.  All  chiNrea  lore  the  coonliy,  the 
flowers,  the  award,  the  birds,  the  butterflies,  or,  if  some 
do  not,  despair,  0  Philanthropy,  of  their  'after- 
lives I 

She  closed  the  window,  smiling  to  faetself;  stole 
through  the  adjoining  doorway,  and  saw  that  her 
grandfather  was  still  asleep.     Then  she  busied  herself 
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in  pntdng  the  little  sittmg-room  to  rights,  rwet  thfl 
table  for  the  monimg  meal,  watered  the  stocka,  and 
finally  took  up  the  ciystal  and  looked  into  it  with  awe, 
wondering  wljy  the  Cobbler  could  Bee  ao  much,  and 
she  only  the  distorted  reflection  of  her  own  face.  So 
interested,  howevei,  for  once,  did  she  become  in  the 
inspection  of  this  mystic  globe,  that  she  did  not  notice 
the  dawn  pass  into  broad  daylight,  nor  hear  a  voiee 
at  the  door  below  —  not,  in  short,  take  into  cognition 
the  external  world,  till  a  heavy  tread  shook  the  floor, 
and  then,  starting,  she  beheld  the  Bemorseleas  Bafon, 
with  a  face  black  enough  to  have  darkened  the  crystal 
of  Dr.  Dee  himself 

"Ho,  ho,"  said  Mr.  Rn^;e,  in  biasing  accents, 
which  had  often  thrilled  the  threepenny  gallery  with 
antjcipative  horror.  "Rebellions,  eh?  —  won't  come? 
Where's  your  grandfather,  baggage?" 

Sophy  let  fall  the  crystal  —  a  mercy  it  was  not 
broken,  —  and  gazed  vacantly  on  the  Baron. 

"Tour  vile  scamp  of  a  grandfather?" 

Sophy  (with  spirit).  —  "He  is  not  vile.  Ton  on|^t 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  speaking  so,  Mr.  Eugget" 

Here,  simultaneously,  Mr.  Wiufe,  hastily  endued  in 
his  grey  dressing-gown,  presented  himself  at  the  aper- 
tore  of  the  bedroom  door,  and  the  Cobbler  on  the 
threshold  of  die  sitting-room.  The  Comedian  stood 
mute,  tmsting,  perhaps,  to  the  impoaing  effect  of  his 
The  Cobbler,  yielding  to  the  impulae  of  un- 
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theatrie  man,  put  his  bead  doggedl}*  on  one  aide,  taii, 
with  both  hands  on  his  hips,  said  — 

"Civil  words  to  my  lodgers,  master,  or  out  yon 
go!" 

The  Kemorseless  Baron  glared  vindictively  first  at 
one,  and  then  at  the  other;  at  length  he  strode  Up  to 
Waife,  and  said,  with  a  withering  grin,  "I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you;  shall  I  say  it  before  your  land- 
lord?" 

The  comedian  waved  his  band  to  the  Gobbler. 

"Leave  ns,  my  friend;  I  shall  not  require  you. 
Step  this  way,  Mr.  Kagge."  Kugge  entered  the  bed- 
room, and  Waife  closed  the  door  behind  them. 

"Aaan,"  quoth  the  Cobbler,  scratching  liis  bead. 
"I  don't  quite  take  your  grandfather's  giving  in. 
British  ground  herel  But  your  ascendant  cannot  surely 
be  in  such  malignant  conjunction  with  that  obstreperous 
tyrant  as  to  bind  you  to  him  hand  and  foot  Let's 
see  what  the  Crystal  thinks  of  it.  Take  it  up  gently, 
and  come  down  stairs  with  me," 

"Please,  no;  I'll  stay  near  grandfather,"  said  Sophy 
resolutely.     "He  shan't  be  left  helpless  with  that  rude 

The  Cobbler  could  not  help  smiling.  "Lord  love 
you,"  said  be;  "you  have  a  spirit  of  your  own,  and  if 
you  were  my  wife,  I  should  be  a&aid  of  you.  But  I 
won't  stand  here  eaves-dtopping ;   mayhap  your  grand- 
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father  has  secrets  rm  not  to  hear;  call  me  if  I'm 
wanted."  He  descended.  Sophy,  with  less  noble  dia- 
daim  of  earesdropping,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
holding  her  breath  to  listen.  She  heard  no  sonnd  — 
fihe  had  half  a  mind  to  pnt  her  ear  to  the  key-hole, 
but  that  seemed  even  to  her  a  mean  thing,  if  not  ab- 
Bolut^y  required  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  So 
there  she  still  stood,  her  head  bent  down,  her  finger 
rueed:  oh  that  Vance  conld  have  so  painted  her! 


n,  Google 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Showiiig  the  causes  why  Men  and  NatJons ,  when  one  Man  or 
Nation  wishes  to  get  for  its  own  arbitraiy  purpoaea  what  the 
other  Man  or  Nation  does  not  deaire  to  part  with ,  are  apt  to 
ignore  the  mild  precepts  of  Christianitrf ,  shock  the  aenti- 
ments,  and  npuet  the  theories,  of  Peace  Societies. 

"Am  I  to  underatand,"  said S&.  fiagge  in  a  whisper, 
when  Waife  had  drawn  him  to  the  Ktrtheat  end  of  the 
inner  room,  with  the  bed-cnrt&ius  between  their  posi- 
tion and  the  door  deadening  the  sound  of  their  roicea 
—  "am  I  to  underatand  that,  after  my  taking  yon  and 
that  child  to  my  theatre  out  of  charity,  and  at  your 
own  request,  you  are  going  to  quit  me  without 
warning  —  French  leave  —  ia  that  British  con- 
duct?" 

"Mr.  Eugge,"  replied  Waife  deprecalingly,  "I  have 
no  engagement  with  you  beyond  an  experimental  trial. 
We  were  free  on  both  sides  for  three  months  —  you 
to  dismiaa  ua  any  day,  we  to  leave  yon.  The  experi- 
ment does  not  please  us;  we  thank  yon,  and  depart" 

BnoOB.  —  "That  ia  not  the  truth.  I  said  /  woa 
free  to  dismiss  you  both,   if  the  child  did  not  suit 
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Ton,  poor  LelpIesB  cieatare,  could  be  of  no  OBe.  But 
I  never  beard  you  aay  you  were  to  be  free  too. 
Stands  to  leason  not!  Put  my  engagements  at  aWaife's 
mercy]  —  I,  Lorenzo  Eugge!  —  stuff!  But  Tm  ft  jost 
man,  and  a  liberal  man,  and  if  you  think  you  ouglit 
to  have  a  higher  Balary,  if  this  ungrateful  proceeding 
IB  only,  as  I  take  it,  a  strike  for  wages,  I  will  meet 
you.  Juliet  Araminta  does  play  better  than  I  could 
bare  supposed;  and  I'll  conclude  an  engagement  on 
good  terme,  as  we  were  to  bave  done  if  the  experiment 
tuiswered,  for  three  years." 

Waife  ahook  his  head.  "You  are  very  good,  Mr. 
Bugge,  but  it  is  not  a  strike.  My  little  girl  does  not 
like  the  life  at  any  price;  and  since  she  supports  me, 
I  am  bound  to  please  her.  Besides,"  said  the  actor, 
vith  a  stifTer  manner,  "yon  have  broken  faith  with  me. 
It  was  fully  understood  that  I  was  to  appear  no  more  ■ 
on  your  stage;  all  my  task  was  to  advise  with  you  in 
the  performances,  remodel  the  plays,  help  in  the  stage- 
management;  and  you  took  advantage  of  my  peniuy, 
and,  when  I  asked  for  a  small  advance,  insisted  on 
fordng  these  relics  of  what  I  was  upon  tbe  public 
pity.     Enough  —  we  part     I  bear  no  malice." 

EcQGa  —  "Oh,  don't  you?  No  more  do  L  But  I 
am  a  Briton,  and  I  have  the  spirit  of  one.  You  bad 
better  not  make  an  enemy  of  me." 

yfiiSE.  ■ —  "I  am  above  the  necessity  of  making 
enemies.     I  have  an  enemy  ready  made  in  myseUl" 
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Rn|^e  plae«d  a  strong  boi;^  hand  npon  tlie  cripple's 
aim.  "I  dare  say  you  havel  A  bad  conscience,  sir, 
"Sow  would  yon  like  your  past  life  looked  into,  and 
blabbed  out?" 

Gentleman  Waife  (moumfullyj.  "The  last  four 
years  of  it  have  been  spent  in  your  service,  Mr.  Kngge. 
—  H  their  record  had  been  blabbed  out  for  my  benefit, 
there  would  not  have  been  a  dry  eye  in  the  house," 

BuQGB.  —  "I  disdain  your  sneer.  When  a  scorpion 
nursed  at  my  bosom  sneers  at  me  —  I  leave  it  to  its 
own  reflections.  But  I  don't  speak  of  tJie  years  in 
which  that  ecorpion  has  been  enjoying  a  salary  and 
smoking  canaater  at  my  expense.  I  refer  to  an  earlier 
dodge  in  its  checkered  existence.  —  Ha,  sir,  you  wince! 
I  suspect  I  can  find  out  somethii^  about  you  which 
would  — " 

Wajfb  (fiercely).  —  "Would  what?" 

EnoOE.  —  "Oh,  lower  your  tone,  sir,  no  bullying 
me,  I  suspect!  I  have  good  reason  for  suspicion;  and 
if  yon  sneak  off  in  this  way,  and  cheat  me  out  of  my 
property  in  Juliet  Araminta,  I  will  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  prove  what  I  suspect  —  look  to  it,  slight 
man!'  Come,  I  don't  wish  to  quarrel;  make  it  up,  and" 
(drawing  out  his  pocket-book)  "if  you  want  cash  down, 
and  will  have  on  engagement  in  black  and  white  for 
three  years  for  Juliet  Araminta,  you  may  squeeze  a 
good  sum  out  of  me,  and  go  yourself  where  you  please; 
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you'll  nsvQF  be  trcrabled  by  me.    What  I  want  is  the 

giri." 

All  the  actor  hud  acide,  W^fe  growled  out,  "And 
hang  me,  sir,  if  you  shall  have  the  girlT' 

At  thia  momei^  Bophy  opened  the  door  wide,  and 
entered  boWly.  She  had  heard  her  grandfather's  voice 
raised,  though  its  hoars^  tones  did  not  allow  her  to 
distinguiab  his  words.  She  was  alarmed  for  him.  She 
came  in,  his  guardian  fairy,  to  protect  him  &om  the 
oppressor  of  six  feet  high.  Bugge's  arm  was  raised, 
not  indeed  to  strike,  but  rather  to  declaim.  Sophy  slid 
between  him  and  her  grandfather,  and  clinging  round 
the  latter,  flung  out  her  own  arm,  the  forefinger  raised 
menacingly  towards  the  Remorseless  Baron.  How  you 
would  have  clapped  if  you  had  seen  her  so  at  Govent 
Garden.  But  I'll  swear  the  child  did  not  know  she 
was  acting.  Bogge  did,  and  was  struck  with  admiration 
and  regretfiil  rage  at  the  idea  of  losing  her. 

"Bravo!"  said  he,  involuntarily  —  "come  —  come, 
Waife,  look  at  her  —  she  was  horn  for  the  stage.  My 
heart  Bwells  with  pride.  She  is  my  property,  morally 
speaking;  make  her  so  legally  —  and  hark,  in  your 
ear  —  fifty  pounds.  Take  me  in  the  humour.  Gol- 
gonda  opens  —  fifty  pounds  I" 

"No,"  said  the  vagrant 

"Well,"  8Md  Bugge,  sullenly;  "let  her  speak  for 
hergelf." 
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"Speak,  child.  Ton  don't  wish  to  retnnt  to  Mt. 
Engge  —  and  without  me,  too  —  do  you,  Sophy?" 

"Without  you,  Grandy!    Fd  rather  die  firsi" 

"Tou  hear  her;  all  U  settled  between  us.  Tou 
have  had  our  servicee  ap  to  last  night;  yoa  have  paid 
us  up  to  last  night;  and  so  good-moming  to  you, 
Mr.  Eugge." 

"My  dear  child,"  6(ud  the  manager,  softening  his 
Toice  as  much  as  be  could,  "do  consider.  You  shall 
be  BO  made  of,  without  that  stupid  old  man.  Tou 
think  me  cross,  but  'tia  he  who  irritates,  and  puts  me 
out  of  temper.  I'm  uncommon  fond  of  children.  I  bad 
a  babe  of  my  own  once  —  upon  my  honour,  I  had  — 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  convulsions,  cansed  by  teeth- 
ing, I  should  be  a  father  etilL  Supply  to  me  the  place 
of  that  beloved  babe.  Tou  shall  hare  such  fine  dresses; 
all  new  —  choose  'em  yourself  —  minced  veal  and 
raspberry  tarts  for  dinner  every  Sunday.  In  three 
years,  under  my  care,  you  will  become  a  great  actress, 
and  make  your  fortune,  and  marry  a  lord  —  lords  go 
out  of  their  wita  for  great  actresses  —  whereas,  with 
him,  what  will  you  do?  drudge,  and  rot,  and  starve; 
and  he  can't  live  long,  and  then  where  will  you  be? 
"Tis  a  shame  to  hold  her  so,  yon  idle  old  vagabond." 

"I  don't  hold  her,"  said  Waife,  ttying  to  push  her 
away.  "There's  something  in  what  the  man  says. 
Choose  for  yourself,  9opby." 
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SoPHT  (sapprMsing  »  Bob),  —  "How  can  you  have 
the  heart  to  talk  bo,  Grandy?  I  tell  yon,  Mr.  Eu^e, 
yon  are  a  bad  man,  and  I  bate  yon,  and  all  abont  you 
—  and  m  stay  with  grandfather  —  and  I  don't  care 
if  I  do  starve  —  he  shan't  1" 

Mr.  EuQOB  (clapping  both  bands  on  the  <ai]WD  of 
bis  bat,  and  striding  to  the  door).  ^—  "William  Waife, 
beware;  'da  done!  I'm  your  enemy.  As  for  you,  too 
dear,  but  abandoned,  infant,  stay  with  bim  —  yon'll 
find  out  very  soon  who  and  what  he  is  —  your  pride 
will  have  a  fall,  when  — " 

Waife  sprang  forward  despite  bis  lameness  —  both 
his  fista  clenched,  his  one  eye  a-blaze;  his  broad  burley 
torso  confronted  and  danated  the  stormy  manager. 
Taller  and  younger  though  Engge  was,  he  cowered 
before  the  cripple  he  had  so  long  taunted  and  humbled. 
The  words  stood  arrested  on  his  tongue.  "Leave  the 
room  instantly!"  thundered  the  actor,  in  a  voice  no 
longer  broken.  "Blacken  my  name  before  that  child 
by  one  word,  and  I  will  dash  the  next  down  yonr 
throat" 

Rngge  rushed  to  the  door  —  and  keeping  it  ^ar 
between  Waife  and  himself,  he  then  thrust  in  his  Lead, 
hissing  forth  —  "Fly,  caitiff,  flyl  my  revenge  shall 
track  your  secret,  and  place  you  in  my  power.  Juliet 
Araminta  shall  yet  be  mine."  With  these  awfiil  words 
the  Bemorseless  Baron  cleared  the  stairs  in  two  bonnds, 
and  was  ont  of  the  house. 
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Waife  nailed  -  contemptaoasly.  Bat  as  the  street^ 
door  clanged  on  the  form  of  the  angry  manager,  the 
colour  faded  from  the  old  man's  face.  Exhausted  by 
the  excitement  he  had  gone  throagh,  he  sank  on  a 
cbfur,  and,  with  one  quick  gaap  as  for  breath,  fainted 
away. 
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CHAPTER  51 

ProgreBB  of  the  Fine  Arts.  —  Biographical  Anecdotes.  — 
Fliictu&tions  in  the  Value  of  Monty.  —  Speculative  Ten- 
dencies of  the  Time.- 

Whatever  the  shock  which  the  brutality  of  the  Re- 
morseless Baron  inflicted  on  the  nervous  system  of  the 
peraecuted  but  biumpbant  Bandit ,  it  had  certainly  sub- 
sided by  tbe  time  Vance  'and  Lionel  entered  Waife's 
apartment,  for  they  found  grandfather  and  giaodcbild 
seated  near  the  open  window,  at  the  comer  of  the  table, 
(on  which  they  had  made  room  for  their  operations  by 
the  rrauoval  of  the  carved  cocoa-nut,  the  crystal  egg, 
aad  the  two  flow^^ots),  eagerly  engaged,  with  many 
a  silvery  laugh  from  the  lips  of  Sophy,  in  the  game  of 


Mr.  Waife  bad  been  devoting  himself,  for  the  last 
bonr  and  more,  to  ibe  instmction  of  Sophy  in  the 
mysteries  of  that  intellectual  amusement,  and  such  pains 
did  he  take,  and  so  impressive  were  bis  exhortations, 
that  bis  bappy  pupil  could  not  help  thinking  to  herself 
thid  this  was  the  new  uii  upon  wbicb  Waife  depended 
for  their  future  livelihood.     She  sprang  up,   however, 
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at  the  entrance  of  the  visitors,  ber  face  beaming  with 
grateful  smiles )  and,  running  to  Lionel,  and  taking 
him  by  tlie  hand,  while  she  curtsied  with  more  respect 
to  Vance,  she  exclaimed  —  "We  are  freel  thanks  to 
you  ' —  thanks  to  yon  both!  He  is  gone  I  Mr.  Bngge 
is  gone." 

"So  I  saw  on  passing  the  green;  stage  and  all," 
stud  Yance.  While  Lionel  kissed  the  child  and  pressed 
her  to  his  side.  It  is  astonishing  how  paternal  he  felt 
—  how  much  she  had  crept  into  his  heart 

"Pray,  sir,"  asked  Sophy,  timidly,  glancingto  Vance, 
"has  the  Norfolk  Giant  gone  too?" 

Vauce. —  "I  fency  so  —  all  the  shows  were  eitha 
gone  or  going." 

Sophy.  —  "The  Calf  with  Two  Heads?" 

Vance.  —  "Do  you  regret  it?" 

SopHt.  —  "Oh,  dear,  no." 

Wwfe,  who,  alter  a  profound  bow,  and  a  cheery 
"Good  day,  gendem^i,"  had  hitherto  remained  silent, 
putting  away  the  dominoes,  now  said  —  "I  suppose) 
sir,  you  would  like  at  once  to  begin  yora  sketch?" 

Vamcb.  —  "Tes;  I  have  brought  all  my  tools  — 
see,  even  the  canvass.  I  wish  it  were  larger,  but  it  is 
all  I  have  with  me  of  that  material  —  'tis  already 
stretched  —  just  let  me  arrange  the  light" 

Wak^  —  "If  you  don't  want  me,  gentlemen,  I 
will  take  the  air  for  half  an  hour  or  so.  In  fact,  I 
may  now  feel  free  to  look  after  my  investment" 
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Sophy  (wiispering  Lio&el).  —  "Tou  are  sum  tho 
Calf  has  gone  as  well  as  the  Norfolk  Giant?" 

Lionel  wondermgly  replied  (hat  he  thought  bo;  and' 
Waife  disappeared  into  his  room,  whence  he  soon 
emerged,  having  doffed  bis  dresaing-gown  for  a  black 
coat,  by  no  means  thieadbace,  and  well  brushed.  Hat, 
stick,  and  gloves  in  hand,  he  really  seemed  respectable 
■ —  more  than  tespectahle  —  G-entleman  Waife  every 
inch  of  him;  and  saying,  "Lookyonr  best,  Sophy,  and 
sit  still,  -if  you  can,"  nodded  pleasantly  to  the  three, 
and  hobbled  down  the  stairs.  Sophy  —  whom  Vance 
had  just  settled  into  a  chair,  with  her  head  bent  par- 
tially down  (three  quarters),  as  the  artist  had  released 

and  was  contemplating  aspect  and  position  with  a  pain- 
ter's meditative  eye  —  started  up,  to  his  great  discom- 
posure, and  rushed  to  the  window.  She  returned  to 
her  seat  with  her  mind  much  relieved.  Waife  was 
walking  in  on  opposite  direction  to  that  which  led  to- 
wards the  whilome  quarters  of  the  Norfolk  Giant  and 
the  Two-headed  Cal£ 

"Come,  come,"  said  Vance,  impatiently,  "you  have 
broken  an  idea  in  half.  I  beg  yon  will  not  stir  till  I 
have  placed  you  —  and  then,  if  all  else  of  you  be  still, 
yon  may  exercise  yotir  tongue.  I  g^ve  you  leave  to 
talk." 

S9PHT  (penitentially).  —  "I  am  so  sorry  —  I  n^ 
pardon.     Will  that  do,  sir?" 

Wlal  will  he  do  sith  ill  I.  6 
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Yakcb.  —  "Head  a  little  more  to  the  light  —  bo, 
'  Titania  watching  Bottom  asleep.  WiH  you  lie  on  the 
floor,  Lionel,  and  do  Bottom?" 

LioHEL  (indigoantlj).  —r-  "  Bottom  t  ^Have  I  an  ass's 
head?" 

Vahcb.  —  "Immaterial!  I  can  easily  imagine  that 
you  have  one.  1  want  merely  an  ouffine  of  figure  — 
something  sprawling  and  nngainly." 

LioHEL  (sulkDy),  —  "Much  obliged  to  yon  — 
ima^e  that  too." 

•  Vance.  —  "Don't  be  so  disobliging.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  she  should  look  fondly  at  something  —  ex- 
pression in  the  eye." 

Lionel '  at  once  reclined  himself  incmnbeat  in  a 
position  as  little  sprawling  and  nngaJnlj^  as  he  could 
well  contrive. 

Vascb.  —  "Fancy,  Miss  Sophy,  that  this  young 
gentleman   is   very   dear   to   you.     Hare  yon  got  a 


SopHT,  —  "Ah,  no,  sir." 

Vahce.  —  "Hum.  But  you  have,  or  have  had,  a 
doU?" 

Sophy.  —  "Oh,  yes;  grsadfather  gave  me  one." 

Vahcb.  —  "And  you  were  fond  of  that  doll?" 

SoPKT.  —  "Very." 

Vancb.  —  "Fancy  that  young  gentleman  is  yoor 
doll  grown  big  —  that  it  is  asleep,  and  yon  are  watch- 
ing that  no  one  harts  it  —  Mr,  Bugge,   for  instance. 
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Throw  your  whole  sonl  into  that  thought  — r  love  for 
doll,  apprehension  of  Bngge.  Lionel,  keep  still  and 
abut  yonr  eyes  —  do." 

LioHEL  (grumbling).  —  -"I  did  not  come  here  to  be 
msde  a  doll  of." 

Vahcb.  —  "Coaa  hTm  to  be  quiet,  Miss  Sophy, 
and  sleep  peaceably,  or  I  shall  do  him  a  mischief.  I 
caa  he  a  fiagge  too,  ^  I  am  put  out" 

Sophy  (in  the  softest  tones).  —  "Do  try  aod  sleep, 
sir  —  shall  I  get  yoa  a  pillow?" 

Lionel.  —  "No,  thank  yon  —  Vm  very  comforts 
able  now"  (settliog  his  head  upon  his  arm,  and  after 
one  upward  glance  towards  Sophy,  the  lids  closed 
reluctantly  over  his  softened  eyes).  A  ray  of  sunshine 
came  aslant  through  the  half-ahnt  window,  and  played 
along  the  boy's  clustering  hair  and  smooth  pale  cheek. 
Sophy's  gaze  rested  on  him  most  benignly. 

"Just  so,"*  said  Vance;  "and  now  be  silent  till  I 
have  got  the  attitude  and  fixed  the  look."  y 

The    artist    sketched    away    rapidly  with    a   bold 
practised  band,   and  all  was  silent  for  about  half  an    . 
hour,  when  he  said,  "You  may  get  up,  Lionel;  I  have 
done  with  yon  for  the  present" 

Sophy.  —  "And  me,  too  —  may  I  see?" 

Vance.  —  "No;  bat  you  may  talk  now.  So  yoa 
had  a  doU?    What  has  become  of  it?" 

Sophy.  —  "I  left  it   behind,   sir.     Grandfather 
6* 
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thought  it  voold  distract  me  from  attending  to  hia  les' 
Bon8,  and  learning  my  part." 

Vamcb,  —  "Tou  love  your  grandfather  more  than 
the  doU?" 

SopHT.  —  "Oh!  a  thousand  million,  millioa  times 

Vance.  —  "He  bron^t  you  np,  I  suppose.  Have 
yon  no  father  —  no  mother?" 

Sophy,  —  "I  have  only  grandfather." 
Lionel.  —  "Have  you  always  lived  with  him?" 
Sophy.  —  "Dear  me,  no;  I  was  witir  Mrs.  Crane 
W  grandfather  came  from  abroad,  and  took  me  away, 
and  put  me  with  some  very  kind  people;  and  then, 
when  grandfather  had  tiiat  accident,  I  came  to  stay 
with  him,  and  we  have  been  together  ever  since." 

LiOKEL.  —  "Was Mrs.  Crane  no  relation  of  yours?" 
Sophy.  —  "No,  I  suppose  not,  for  she  was  not 
kind  —  I  was  so  miserable ;  but  don't  talk  of  it  —  I 
forget  that  now.  I  only  wish  tJi  remember  from  the 
time  grandfather  took  me  in  his  lap,  and  told  me  to  be 
a  good  child,  and  love  him;  and  I  have  been  happy 
ever  since," 

"You  are  a  dear  good  child,"  stud  Lionel,  empha- 
tically, "and  1  wish  I  had  you  for  my  sister." 

Vance.  —  "When  your  grandfather  has  received 
from  me  that  exorbitant —  not  that  I  gmdge  it  —  sum, 
I  shoold  like  to  ask,  What  will  he  do  with  it?  As  ho 
said  it  was  a  secret,  I  muet  not  pomp  yon." 
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Sophy.  — -  "What  will  he  do  with  it?  I  should  like 
to  know  too,  w;  bat  whatever  it  is,  I  don't  care,  bo 
long  OS  I  and  grandfethet  are  together." 

Here  Waife  re-entered,  "Well,  how  goes  on  the 
picture?" 

Vahcb,  —  "Tolerably  for  the  first  sitting;  I  require 

Waife.  —  "Certjunly;  only  —  only"  (he  drew 
aside  Vance,  and  whispered),  "only,  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, I  fear  I  shall  want  the  money.  It  is  an  oc- 
casion that  never  will  occur  again —  I  would  seize  it." 

Vance.  —  "Take  tie  money,  now." 

Waife.  —  "Well,  tfaank  you,  sir;  you  are  sure 
now  that  we  shall  not  run  away  —  and  I  accept  your 
kindness;  it  will  make  all  safe." 

Vance,  with  sniprisiug  alacrity,  slipped  the  sover- 
eigns into  the  old  man's  hand;  for,  truth  to  say,  though 
thrifty,  the  Artist  was  really  generous.  His  organ  of 
caution  was  large,  bat  that  of  acquisitiveness  moderate. 
Moreover,  in  those  moments  when  his  soul  expanded 
with  his  art,  he  was  insensibly  less  alive  to  the  value 
of  money.  And  strange  it  is  Ihat,  though  states  strive 
to  fix  for  t^at  commodity  the  most  abiding  standards, 
yet  the  value  of  money,  to  the  individual  who  regards 
it,  shifts  and  fluctuates,  goes  up  and  down  half-a-dozen 
times  a-day.  For  my  part,  I  honestly  declare  that 
there  are  hours  in  the  twenty-four  —  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  that  just  before  breakfast,  or  that  succeeding 
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a  page  of  this  History  in  ■which  I  have  been  put  out 
of  temper  with  my  performance  and  myself,  when  any 
one  in  want  of  five  shillings  at  ray  dispositl  would  find 
]  of  that  sum  put  it  ([uite  out  of  his  reatih; 
other  times  —  just  after  dinner,  for  instance, 
I  have  effected  what  soems  to  me  a  happy 
c  a  good  bit  of  colour,  in  this  historical  com- 
—  the  value  of  those  five  shillings  is  so  much 
:d  that  1  might  be  —  I  think  bo,  at  least  — 
I  might  be  almost   tempted  to  g^ve   them  away  for 
nothing.      Under  some    such  mysterious  influences  in 
the  money  market,  Vance,  therefore,  felt  not  the  loss  of 
his  three  soTcreigns;  and,  returning  to  his  easel,  drove 
away  Lionel  and  Sophy,   who  had  taken  that  oppor- 
tunity to  gaze  on  the  canvass, 

"Don't  do  her  justice  at  all,"  quoth  Lionel;  "all, 
the  features  exaggerated," 

"And  you  pretend  to  paint!"  returned  yance,  in 
great  scorn,  and  throwing  a  cloth  over  his  canvass. 
"To-morrow,  Mr.  Wafe,  the  same  hour.  Now,  Lionel, 
get  your  hat,  and  come  away." 

Vanee  carried  off  the  canvasa,  and  Lionel  followed 
slowly.  Sophy  gazed  at  their  departing  forms  irom 
the  open  window;  Waife  stumped  about  the  room, 
rubbing  his  hands,  —  "He'll  do,  he'll  do;  I  always 
thought  so."  Sophy  turned,  —  "Who'll  do?  —  the 
young  gentleman.     Do  what?" 

"Waife.  —  "The  young  gentleman?  —  as  if  I  was 
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lUaking  of  him.     Onr  new  companion  —  I  have  bees 

with  Iiim  ^lis  lost  lionr.     Wonderful  iiatur«l  gifts." 
SoPHT  (ruefiilly).  —  "It  is  alive,  then?" 
Waipk.  —  "Alive  I  yea,  I  should  think  so." 
SoPHT  (half-dying).  —  "I'm  very  sorry;  I  know  I 

shall  h^  it" 

"Tnt,  darling  —  get  me  my  pipe  —  Tm  happy." 
SoPBf  (cntting  short  ha  fit  of  ill-htimoui).  —  "Are 

you?  — '  then  I  am,  and  I  will  not  hate  it" 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

In  which  it  is  shown  that  a  man  does  this  or  declines  to  do  that 
for  reaaona  best  known  to  himself  —  «  reserve  which  b 
eitremelf  conducive  to  the  social  interests  of  a  conunimi^  *, 
since  the  coiyecture  into  the  origin  and  natore  of  those 
TcasoiisstimalateHtheiiiqDiringfaculties,  and fumishes the 
staple  of  modem  conversation.  —  And  aa  it  ia  not  to  be 
denied  that ,  if  their  neighbours  left  them  nothing  to  gness 
at,  threefoorthB  of  civilised  humankind,  male  or  female, 
would  have  nothing  to  talk  about ;  so  we  cannot  too  grate- 
fully encourage  that  needful  curioaity ,  termed ,  by  the  in- 
considerate, tittle-tattle  or  scandal,  which  Baves  the  vast 
majorilj  of  our  species  from  being  rednced  to  the  degrftded 
condition  of  dumb  animaJa* 

The  next  day  the  sitting  was  renewed;  bat  Waife 
did  not  go  out,  and  the  conversation  was  a  little  more 
restrained;  or  rather,  Wfufe  had  the  larger  share  in  it. 
The  comedian,  when  he  pleased,  could  certainly  be 
veiy  entertaining.  It  was  not  so  much  in  what  he  said, 
as  his  manner  of  saying  it  He  was  a  strange  com- 
bination of  sudden  extremes,  at  one  while  on  a  tone  of 
easy  bat  not  undignified  familiarity  vrith  hia  visitors,  as 
if  theii  equal  in  position,  their  superior  in  years;   then 
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abrapily,  fanmble,  deprecating,  almost  obse([moii8, 
ahnost  serrile;  and  then,  agtun,  jerked,  as  it  irere, 
into  pride  and  stiffnese,  falling  back,  as  if  the  effort 
wert  impossible,  into  meek  dejection.  Still,  the  pre- 
valent character  of  the  man's  mood  and  talk  vas  social, 
qn^nt,  cheeifnL  Evidently  he  was,  bj  ori^nal  tem- 
p«-ament,  a  droll  and  joyous  bnmourist,  with  high 
uiimal  spirits;  luid,  vithal,  an  inftmtine  simplicity  at 
times,  like  the  cleTer  man  who  never  learns  the  world, 
and  is  always  taken  in. 

A  circumstance,  trifling  in  itsielf,  but  suggestive  of 
speculation  either  as  to  the  character  or  antecedent  cii^ 
comstances  of  GentiemauWalfe,  did  not  escape  Vance's 
obEervation.  Since  his  rupture  with  Mr.  Rogge,  there 
was  a  considerable  amelioration  in  that  affection  of  the 
trachea,  which,  while  fals  engagement  withBugge  lasted, 
had  rendered  the  comedian's  dramatic  talents  noavail- 
able  on  the  stage.  He  now  expressed  himsetf  without 
the  pathetic  hoarseness  or  cavernous  wheeze  which  bad 
previously  thrown  a  wet  blanket  over  bis  efforts  at  dis- 
coorse.  But  Yance  put  no  very  stem  construction  on 
the  dissimulation  vbich  tbia  change  seemed  to  denote. 
Since  Waife  was  still  one-eyed  and  a  cripple,  be  might 
very  excusably  shrink  from  reappearance  on  the  stage, 
and  affect  a  third  infirmity  to  save  his  pride  from  the 
exhilrition  of  the  two  infirmities  that  vere  genuine. 

That  which  most  puzeled  VaBc«  was  that  which 
had  most  puzzled  die  Cobbler,  —  What  could  the  man 
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once  have  been?  —  how  faQen  bo  low?  —  for  fiJl  it 
was,  that  was  clear.  The. painter,  thOn^  not  himMlf 
of  patridaB  extraction,  had  been  mnch  in  the  best  so- 
ciety. He  had  been  a  petted  faTootitQ  in  great  bonsea. 
He  had  tFavelled.  He  had  seen  the  world.  He  had 
the  habits  and  the  instincts  of  good  society. 

Now,  in  what  the  French  terin  the  beau  aumile, 
there  are  little  traits  that  reveal  those  who  have  entered 
it,  —  cratain  tricks  of  phrase,  certain  modes  of  ex- 
pression —  even  the  pronunciation  of  familiar  words, 
e,ven  the  modolation  of  an  accent  A  man  of  &e  most  . 
refined  bearing  may  not  have  these  peculiarities ;  a  man, 
otherwise  coarse  and  bmfiqne  in  his  manner,  may.  The 
slang  of  the  beau  monde  is  quite  apart  &om  the  code  of 
high-breeding.  Now  and  then,  something  in  Wtufe's 
talk  seemed  to  show  that  he  had  lighted  on  that  bean- 
world;  now  and  then,  that  something  wholly  vanished- 
So  that  Tance  might  have  said,  "He  has  been  ad- 
mitted tliere,  not  inhabited  it." 

Yet  Yance  could  not  feel  sure,  after  all;  comedians 
are  such  takes  in.  But  was  the  man,  by  the  profession 
of  his  earlier  life,  a  comedian?  Vance  asked  the  ques- 
tion adroitly. 

"You  must  have  taken  to  the  stage  young?"  said  he. 

"The  fltagel"  said  Waife;  "if  you  mean  the  public 
stage  —  no.  I  have  acted  pretty  often  in  youth,  even 
in  childhood,  to  .amuse  others,  never  professionally  to 
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support  tufself ,  tjll  Kr.  Bogge  £17317  eoS'ig^  ^^  ^'"i' 
jeaxa  ago." 

"Ib  it  possible  —  vith  tout  excellent  edncatioul 
Bnt  pardon  me;  I  hare  hinted  my  Burpriac  at  your  late 
vocation  before,  and  it  displeased  you." 

"Displeased  mel"  said  Waife  witb  an  abject  de- 
pressed manner;  "I  hope  I  said  nothing  that  would 
have  miabecome  a  poor  broken  rt^abond  like  me.  I 
am  no  prince  in  disguise  : —  a  good- for- uotbing  varlet 
who  should  be  too  grateflil  to  have  something  to  keep 
himself  from  a  dunghill." 

Lionel.  —  "Don't  talk  so.  And  but  for  your  ac- 
ddent  you  might  now  be  the  great  attraction  on  the 
metropolitan  stage.  Who  does  not  respect  a  really  £ue 
actor?" 

Waife  (gloomily).  —  "The  Metropolitan  Stage!  I 
wa«  talked  into  it;  I  am  glad  even  of  the  acddent  that 
saved  me  —  say  no  more  of  that,  no  more  of  that  But 
1  have  spoiled  your  sitting:  Sophy,  yon  see,  has  left 
her  chair." 

"I  have  done  for  to-day  "  stud  Vance;  "to-morrow, 
and  my  task  is  ended." 

Lionel  came  up  to  Vance  and  whispered  him;  the 
punter,  after  a  pause,  nodded  ulently,  and  then  said 
to  Waife  — 

"We  are  going  to  enjoy  the  fine  weather  on  the 
Thames  (after  I  have  put  away  these  things),  and  shall 
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return  to  onr  inn  —  not  far  hence  —  to  bi^,  at  eigbt 
o'clock.  Supper  is  onr  principal  meal  —  we  rarely 
Bpoil  otu  days  hy  tlie  ceremonial  of  a  formal  dinner. 
Will  yon  do  ub  the  favour  to  Bup  with  us?  Our  host 
has  a  wonderful  whisky,  wliicb,  when  raw,  is  Glea- 
livat,  but,  refined  into  toddy,  is  nectar.  Bring  yonr 
pipe,  and  let  us  hear  John  Kemble  again." 

Waife's  face  lighted  up.  "You  are  most  kind; 
nothing  I  should  like  so  much.  But  — "  and  the  light 
fled,  the  face  darkened  —  "but  no;  I  cannot  —  yon 
don't  know  —  that  is  —  I  —  I  have  made  a  vow  to 
myself  to  decline  all  snch  temptations.  I  humbly  b^ 
you'll  excuse  me." 

Vamce,  —  "Temptations!  of  what  kind  —  the 
whisky- toddy?" 

Waife  (puffing  away  a  sigh).  —  "Ah,  yes;  whisky- 
toddy  if  you  please.  Perhaps  I  once  loved  a  glass  too 
well,  and  could  not  resist  a  glass  too  much  now;  and 
if  I  once  broke  die  role,  and  became  a  tippler,  what 
would  happen  to  Juliet  Araminta?  For  her  sake,  don't 

"Oh  do  go,  Grandy;  he  never  drinks  —  never 
anything  stronger  than  tea,  I  assure  yon,  sir;  it  cant 
be  that" 

"It  is,  silly  child,  and  nothing  else,"  said  Waife 
positively;  —  drawing  himself  up,  "Excuse  me." 

Lionel  began  brushing  his  hat  with  his  sleeve,  imd 
his  face  worked;  at  last  he  said,  "Well,  sir,  then  may 
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I  ask  another  fovonr?  lb.  Yaooe  a*d  I  ue  goii^  to- 
morrow, after  die  sittu^,  to  see  Hampton  Court;  ve 
Lave  kept  that  excnitdon  to  tbe  last  be£are  leaving  Iheee 
parts.  Would  70a  and  little  SopLj  come  vith  ns  in 
the  toat?  we  will  have  no  whisky-toddj,  and  we  will 
bring  jon  both  safe  home." 

Waitb.  —  "What  —  I  —  what  —  II  Ton  are 
very  young,  sir  —  a  gentleman  bom  and  bred,  I'll 
Bwear;  and  you  to  be  seen  perhaps  by  some  of  your 
friends  or  family  with  an  old  Tagraat  like  me,  in  the 
Queen'a  palace  ■ —  the  public  gardens!  I  should  be  the 
rilest  wretch  if  I  took  such  advantage  of  your  good- 
ness. 'Pretty  company,'  they  would  say,  'yon  had  got 
into.'  With  me  —  with  me!  Don't  be  alarmed,  lii. 
Vance  —  not  to  be  dionght  of." 

The  young  men  were  deeply  affected. 

"I  can't  accept  that  reason,"  said  Lionel  tremulously. 
"Thongh  I  most  not  presume  to  derange  your  habits. 
But  she  may  go  with  as,  mayn't  she?  Well  take  care 
of  her,  and  she  is  dressed  so  plainly  and  neatly,  and 
looks  such  a  little  lady"  (turning  to  Vance). 

"Yes,  let  her  come  with  us,"  said  flie  artist  bene- 
Tolenty ;  though  he  by  no*  means  shared  in  Lionel's 
enthusiastic  desire  for  her  comptuiy.  He  tiionght  she 
woold  be  greaUy  in  their  way. 

"Heaven  bless  you  both!"  answered  Waife;  "and 
she  wauts  a  holiday;  she  shall  have  it" 
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"Pd  tadm  stay  iritb  70a,  Graod)';  yoall  be  bo 
l<me." 

"No,  I  wish  to  be  out  nSi  to-morrow  —  the  inveslr 
mentt  I  shall  not  be  alone  — >  making  Mends  with  onr 
fatnre  companion,  Sophy." 

"And  can  do  without  me  abeady?  —  heigfa-hol" 

Vamcg.  —  "So  that's  settled;  good-by  to  you." 
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CHAPTER  XITT 

Lupbing  effect  of  the  Fine  Arti;  the  Tidgar  are  mOTed  by 
tieir  fixfaibition  into  generona  impukea  aud  flights  of  fancy, 
checked  by  the  ungraciana  aeveriticB  of  their  superiors, 
u  exemplified  in  the  instance  of  Cobbler  Merle  and  hia 
Ser?8nt-of-All-Work. 

The  next  day,  perhaps  with  the  idea  of  remo-ring 
aQ  scruple  from  Sophy's  mind,  Waife  had  already  gone 
after  hlB  investment  when  the  friends  arrived.  Sophy  at 
first  was  dtdl  and  dispirited,  but  by  degrees  she  brightened 
up ;  and  when,  the  sittiiig  over  and  the  picture  done  (save 
sDch  fintd  touches  aa  Yance  resekred  f6r  solitary  study), 
she  was  permitted  to  gaze  at  her  own  effigy,  she  bnrst 
into  exclamationB  of  frank  delight  "Amilike  that!  isit 
poesible!'  Oh,  how  beautifull  Mr.  Merle,  Mr.  Merle, 
Mr.  Merle  I"  and  nmning  out  of  the  room  before  Vance 
could  stop  hex,  she  returned  with  the  Gobbler,  followed, 
too,  by  a  thin  gaunt  girl,  whom  he  pompously  CEdled 
his  hotisekeeper,  but  who,  in  sober  truth,  was  setrant- 
of-all-wOrk.  'Wife  he  had  none  —  his  horoscope,  he  said, 
having  Satnm  in  square  to  the  Seventh  House,  forbade 
him  to  venture  upon  matrimony.  AH  gathered  round  the 
picture;  aH  admired,  and  with  justice  —  it  was  a  chef 
d^cBuvre.     Vance  in  his  maturest  day  never  painted  more 
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charmingly.  The  three  poimdB  proved  to  he  the  hest 
outlay  of  capital  he  had  ever  made.  Pleased  with  his  work, 
he  was  pleased  even  with  that  imaophisticated  applaose. 

"Tou  mtiet  have  Merciiry  and  Venus  very  eteongly 
ospected,"  quoth  flie  Cobbler;  "and  if  you  have  the 
Dragon's  Head  in  the  Tenth  House,  yoa  may  count  on 
being  much  talked  of  after  you  are  dead." 

"After  I  am  dead!  —  ainister  omen!"  said  Vance, 
discomposed.  "I  have  no  faith  in  artists  who  count  on 
being  talked  of  after  they  are  dead.  Never  knew 
a  dauber  who  did  noti  But  stand  back  —  time  flies — ■ 
tie  up  your  hair  —  put  on  your  bonnet,  Titania.  You 
have  a  shawl?  —  not  tinsel,  I  hopel  —  quieter  the 
better.     Ton  stay  and  see  to  her,  LioneL" 

Said  the  gaunt  servant- of-all-work  to  Ur.  Merle  — 
"I  'd  let  the  gentleman  paint  me,  if  he  likes  it  —  shall 
I  tell  him,  mflater?" 

"Go  hack  to  the  bacon,  foolish  woman.  Why,  he 
gave  6^  3  for  her  likeness,  'cause  of  her  Beneficsl  But 
yon'd  have  to  give  him  three  years'  wages  afore  he'd 
look  you  straight  in  the  face,  'cause,  yon  see,  yoot 
Aspects  are  crooked.  And,"  added  the  Cobbler, 
philosophising,  "When  the  Malefics  are  dead  agin 
a  girl's  mug,  man  is  ao  constituted  by  natur  that  he 
can't  take  to  that  mug  unless  it  has  a  gold  handle. 
Don't  fret,  't  is  not  your  fault:  bom  under  Scorpio  — 
coarse-limbed  —  dull  complexion  —  and  the  Head 
of  the  Dragon ,  aspected  of  Infortones  in  all  your  Angles." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Tbe  Hutorian  takes  adrantage  of  the  sonuuer  horns  vonch- 
sitfed  to  tie  present  life  of  Mr.  Waife'a  grandchild ,  in  order 
to  thMT  a  few  gleamH  of  light  on  her  past.  —  He  leads  hec 
into  tiie  Palace  of  our  Kings,  and  moialiaes  thereon;  and, 
entering  the  Rojal  Gardens,  shows  the  imcertauitj'  of 
Hainan  Events,  and  theinaecnrit^of  BritkhLaws,  bjthe 
alnupt  seiznre  aod  ooi»trained  deportation  of  an  innocent 
and  mtforeboding  Englishman. 

Sdch  a  gloriooB  afternoon!  The  capridoua  English 
gammer  was  ho  kind  that  day  to  the  child  and  her 
new  friends!  When  Sophy'a  small  foot  once  trod  the 
sward,  had  she  been  really  Qneen  of  t^e  Green  People, 
■ward  and  footstep  could  not  more  joyously  have  met 
together.  The  grasshopper  hounded,  in  fearless  tmst, 
upon  the  hem  of  her  froct;  she  threw  herself  down 
on  the  grass,  and  caught  him,  but,  oh,  bo  tenderly; 
sod  the  gay  insect,  dear  to  poet  and  fairy,  seemed 
to  look  at  her  from  that  quaint  sharp  face  of  his  with 
Mjiacioas  recnguilion,  lesdng  calmly  on  the  palm  of 
bcr  pretty  hand;  then  when  he  sprang  off,  httle  moth- 
Ae  butterflies  peculiar  to  the  margins  of  mnning 
mrters  quivered  np  from  the  herbage,  flittering  roimd 
Kmt  mm  ^  da  tHih  iit  I.  7 
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her.     And  there,  in  front,   lay  the  Thajnes,  glittering 

through  the  willows,    Vance  getting   ready  the  boat, 

Lionel  seated  by  her  side,  a  child  like  herself,  his 

til  forgotten;  happy  in  her 

'  the  joy  she  felt  —  and 

Lore    in    her   remembrance 

y  —  with  sunny  beams  — 

ig  birds  —  fairy  wings  — 

?e  so  in  a  child's  heart  — 

)  —  better,  better  than  the 

lan's  lat«r  thoughts;  better 

than  that  mournful  illusion,  over  which  tears  so  bitter 

are   daily   shed  —  better   than   First  Lovel      They 

entered  the  boat.     Sophy  had  never,  to  the  best  of 

her  recollection,   been  in  a  boat  before.     All  was  new 

to  her;  the  lifelike  speed  of  the  little  vessel  —  that 

world  of  cool  green  weeds,  with  the  fish  darting  to 

aad  fro  —  the  musical  chime  of  oars  —  those  distant 

stately  swans.     She  was  rilent  now  —  her  heart  was 

very  fiill< 

"What  are  yon  tfainMng  of,  Sophy?"  asked  Lionel, 
resting  on  the  oar. 

"Thinking!  —  I  was  not  thinking." 
"What  then?" 

"I  don't  know  —  feelii^,  I  suppose." 
"Feeling  what?" 

"As  if  between  sleep  and  waking  —  as  the  water 
perhaps  feels,  with  the  sunlight  on  it!" 
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"Poetical,"  B&id  Ybbcs,  who,  Bomewbat  ol  a  poet 
blmself,  natarfllly  sneered  at  poetical  tendeneiea  in 
others.  "Bnt  not  bo  bad  ia  its  way.  Ah,  have  I  hurt 
yoor  vanity?  there  are  tears  in  your  eyes." 

"No,  sir,"  said  Sophy,  falteringly.  "But  I  was 
thiokio^  then." 

"Ah,"  said  the  artist,  "that's  the  worst  of  it;  after 
feeling;  ever  comes  thought  —  what  was  yours?" 

"I  was  sorry  poor  grandfather  was  not  here, 
that's  all." 

"It  was  not  our  fault;  we  pressed  him  cordially," 
said  Lionel. 

"You  did  indeed,  sir  —  thank  you!  And  I  don't 
know  why  he  refused  yon."  The  yoimg  men  exchanged 
compassionate  glances. 

Lionel  then  sought  to  make  her  talk  of  her  past 
life  —  tell  him  more  of  Mrs.  Crane.  "Who  and  what 
was  she? 

Sophy  could  not,  or  would  not,  tell.  The  remem- 
brances were  painful;  she  had  evidently  tried  to  forget 
them.  And  the  people  with  whom  Waife  had  placed 
her,  and  who  had  been  kind? 

The  Misses  Burton  —  and  they  kept  a  day-school, 
and  taught  Sophy  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  They 
lived   near  London,    in    a    lane  opening    on    a   great 
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common,  witii  a  green  rail  before  &e  house,  and  had 
a  good  many  pnpila,  and  kept  a  tortoieeshell  cat  and 
a  canaiy.  Not  much  to  enlighten  her  listener  did  Sophy 
impart  here. 

And  now  they  neaied  that  stately  palace,  rich  in 
associations  of  etorm  and  splendour.  The  grand  Car- 
dinal —  the  iron-clad  Protector;  Dutch  William  of  the 
immortal  memory,  whom  ws  try  bo  hard  to  like,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  great  Whig  historian,  that  Titian  of 
English  prose,  can  only  frigidly  respect.  Hard  task 
for  UH  Britons  to  like  a  Dutchman  who  dethrones  h!a 
father-in-law  and  drinks  Bchnaps.  Prejudice  certainly; 
but  so  it  is.  Harder  still  to  like  Dutch  William's 
onhlial  Fran!  Like  Queen  Mary!  I  could  as  soon  like 
Queen  Gonerill  Eomance  flies  from  the  prosperous 
phlegmatic  .^neaa;  flies  from  his  plnmp  Lavinia,  his 
"fidus  Achates,"  Bentinck,  flies  to  follow  the  poor 
deserted  fugitive  Stuart,  with  all  his  sins  npofa  hifi 
head,  Kings  have  no  rights  divine,  except  when 
deposed  and  fallen;  they  are  then  invested  with  the 
awe  that  belongs  to  each  solemn  image  of  mortal 
vitassitude  —  Viciswtude  that  startles  the  Epicurean, 
"insanj'enfi's  saptmticB  constillus ,"  and  strikes  from  his 
careless  lyre  the  notes  that  attest  a  Godl  Some  proud 
shadow  chases  another  from  the  throne  of  Cyrus,  and 
Horace  hears  in  the  thunder  the  rush  of  Diespiter, 
and    identifies    Providence    with    the    Fortune    that 
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matches  o£F  the  diadem  in  her  ■whirring  swoop.*  But 
fronts  discrowned  take  a  new  majesty  to  generous 
natures;  —  in  all  sleek  prosperity  there  is  something 
commonplace  >~  la    all    grand    adveiuty,    something 

The  boat  shot  -to  the  shore;  the  young  people 
landed,  and  entered  the  ardi  of  the  desolate  palace. 
They  gazed  on  the  great  hall  and  the  presence-chamber 
and  the  long  snite  of  rooms,  with  faded  portraits  — 
Vam^  as  an  artist,  Lionel  as  an  enthusiastic  weU-read 
boy,  Sophy  as  a  wondering,  bewildered,  ignorant 
child.  And  then  they  emerged  into  the  noble  garden, 
with  ita  regal  trees.  Groups  were  there  of  well-dressed 
persona.  Vance  heard  himself  called  by  name.  He 
had  foi^tten  the  London  would  —  forgotten,  amidst 
his  midsummer  ramblings,  that  the  Ltmdon  season  was 
still  ablaze  —  and  there,  stragglers  &om  the  great 
Focus,  fine  people,  with  languid  tones  and  artificial 
jaded  smiles,  caught  him  in  his  wanderer's  dress,  and 
walking    mde   by    side   with   the   infant   wonder   of 
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Ur.  Bngge'B  show,  exquisitely  neat  indeed,  but  still  in 
a  coloured  print,  of  a  pattern  familiar  to  hia  obaerraitt 
eye  in  the  windows  of  many  a  shop  lavish  of  tickets, 
and  invitiiig  you  to  come  in  by  the  assurance  that 
it  is  "selling-off."  The  artist  stopped,  coloured,  bowed, 
answered  the  listless  qnestions  put  to  him  with  shy 
baste;  he  then  attempted  to  escape  —  they  would 
not  let  him. 

"You  must  come  back  and  dine  with  us  at  the  Star 
and  Garter,"  said  Lady  Seljna  Vipont  "A  pleasant 
patty  —  you  know  most  of  them  —  the  Dudley  Slowes, 
dear  old  Lady  Frost,  those  pretty  ladies  Frymme,  Janet 
and  Wilhelmina." 

"We  can't  let  you  off,"  smd  sleepily  Mr.  Crampe, 
a  fashionable  wit,  who  rarely  made  more  than  one  bon~ 
mot  in  the  twenty-fonr  homra ,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
time  in  a  torpid  state. 

Vance.  —  "Eeally  you  are  too  kind,  but  I  am  not 
even  dressed  for  — " 

Lady  Sblina.  —  "So  charmingly  dreeeed  —  so 
picturesque  I  Besides,  what  matters?  Every  one  knows 
who  you  are.    Whwe  on  earth  have  you  been?" 

Vance.  —  "Rambling  about,  taking  sketches." 

Laot  Seuna  (directing  her  eye-glass  towards 
Lionel  and  Sophy,  who  stood  aloof).  —  "But  your 
compamons,  your  brother?  —  and  that  pretty  little 
g^l  —  your  sister,  I  suppose?" 

Vamce  (shuddering),  —  "No,  not  relationj9.     I  took 
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duuge  of  the  boy  —  cWei  young  fellow;  imd  tlie 
little  girl  is  — " 

Lady  Sbuna.  —  "Tee.     The  little  girl  ia  — " 

Vanch.  —  "A  little  gir\,  as  you  see;  and  very 
pretty,  as  you  say,  —  subject  for  a  picture." 

Lad7  Seliba  (indifferently).  —  "Oh,  let  the  chil- 
diea  go  and  amuse  themselves  somewhere.  Now'  we 
have  found  yon  —  poaitively  you  are  our  prisoner." 

Lady  Selina  Vipont  was  one  of  the  queens  of  Lon- 
don, she  bad  with  her  that  habit  of  command  natural 
to  such  royalties.  Frank  Vance  was  no  tuft-hunter, 
but  once  under  social  influences,  ihey  bad  their  effect 
on  him,  as  on  most  men  who  bx%  blest  widi  noses  in 
the  air.  Those  great  ladies,  it  is  true,  never  bought 
his  pictures,  but  they  gave  him  the  position  which  in- 
duced others  to  buy  them.  Yimoe  loved  his  art;  his  art 
seeded  its  career.  Its  career  was  certainly  brightened 
and  qnickened  by  the  help  of  rank  and  fashion. 

In  short,  Lady  Selina  triumphed,  and  the  painter 
stepped  back  to  Lionel  "I  must  go  to  BIchmond  with 
these  people.  I  know  you'll  excuse  me.  I  shall  be 
back  to-night  somehow.  By  the  by,  yon  are  goii^  to 
the  post-ofGce  here  for  the  letter  you  expect  firom  your 
mother;  ask  for  mine  too.  You  will  take  care  of  little 
Sophy,  and  (in  a  whisper)  hurry  her  out  of  the  garden, 
or  that  Qiaud  Mogul  feminine,  Lady  Selina,  whose 
condescension  would  crush  the  Andes,  will  be  stopping 
her  aa  my  protegee,  falling  in  raptures  with  that  boirid 
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coloured  print,  saying,  "Dear,  vhat  pretty  eprigs! 
■where  can  such  things  be  got?"  and  learning,  perhaps, 
how  Frank  Yance  saved  the  Bandit's  Cluld  trwa  the 
Remorseless  Bwon.  "I'ia  your  turn  now.  Save  your 
friend.  The  Baron  was  a  lamb  compared  to  a  £ne 
lady."  He  pressed  Lionel's  unreaponding  hand,  and 
was  off  to  join  the  polil«  merrymaking  of  the  Frosts, 
Slowes,  and  Prynunes. 

Lionel's  pride  ran  np  to  the  feverheat  of  its  thenno- 
meter;  —  more  roused,  though,  on  behalf  of  the  un- 
conscious Sophy  than  himself. 

"Let  us  come  into  the  town,  lady-bird,  and  choose 
a  doll.  Yon  may  have  one  now,  without  fear  of  dis- 
tracting yon  from  —  what  I  hate  to  think  yon  ever 
stooped  to  perform." 

As  Lionel,  his  crest  erect,  and  nostril  dilated,  and 
holding  Sophy  firmly  by  the  hand,  took  his  way  out 
&om  the  gardens,  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  patridan 
party  of  whom  Vance  now  made  one. 

His  coimt«nance  and  lur,  as  he  swept  by,  struck 
them  all,  especially  Lady  Selina.  "A  very  distingnished- 
looking  boy,"  sud  she.  ""flfhat  a  fine  facel  Who  did 
you  say  he  was,  Wi.  Vance?" 

Vance.  —  "His  name  is  Haughton  —  Lionel 
Hanghton?" 

Lady  Seliha.  —  "HangldonI  Haughton!  Any 
relation  to  poor  dear  Captain  Haughton  —  Charlie 
Haughton,  as  he  wae  generally  colled?" 
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Taace,  knowing  little  more  of  hia  young  friend's 
parentage  than  that  bis  mother  let  lodginga,  at  vhich, 
once  domiciliated  himself,  he  had  made  tlie  boy's  ao 
([naintaace,  and  that  she  enjoyed  the  pension  of  a  cap- 
tain's widow,  replied  carelessly  — 

"Hi a  &theT  was  a  captain,  but  I  don't  know  whethee 
he  was  a  Chailie." 

Mr.  Crampb  (the  "Wtt).  —  "Charlies  are  extincti 
I  have  the  last  in  a  fossil,  —  box  and  alll" 

Greneral  Utugb.     Wit  sbut  up  again. 

Ladt  Seliha.  —  "He  has  a  great  look  of  Charlie 
Haogfaton.  Do  you  know  if  he  is  connected  with  that 
extraordinaiy  man,  Mr.  Dairell?" 

Vamce.  —  "Upon  mj  word,  I  do  not.  Wbat  Mr. 
Dairell  do  you  mean?" 

Lady  Selina,  witb  one  of  those  sublime  looks  of 
oebet^al  pity  with  which  personages  in  the  great  world 
fffigire  ignorance  of  names  and  genealogies  in  those 
not  bom  within  its  orbit,  replied,  "Ob,  to  be  sore;  it 
is  not  exactly  in  the  way  of  your  delightful  art  to  know 
Mr.  Darrell,  one  of  the  first  men  in  Farliamenl^,  a  con- 
nection of  mine." 

Ladt  Fkost  (nippingly).  —  "You  mean  Guy  Dar- 
rell,  the  lawyer." 

Ladt  Sbuna.  —  "Lawyer  —  true,  now  I  think  of 
it;  he  was  a  lawyer.  But  his  chief  fame  was  iu  the 
House  of  Commons.  All  parties  agreed  that  be  might 
ha^  commanded  any  station;  but  he  was  too  rich,  pe^ 
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haps,  to  care  sufficientlj  about  office.  At  all  erenta. 
Parliament  was  disaolved  when  he  was  at  the  height  of 
his  repatation,  and  he  lefiiBed  to  be  re-elected." 

One  Sm  Jasfek  Stojli.hbao  (a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  young,  wealthy,  a  conataut  attend- 
ant, of  great  promise,  with  speeches  that  were  filled 
with  facts,  and  emptied  the  benches).  —  "I  haye  heard 
of  him.  Before  my  time;  lawyers  not  much  weight  in 
the  House  now." 

Lady  Selina.  —  "I  am  told  that  Mr.  Dan^  did 
not  speak  like  a  lawyer.  But  his  carreer  is  ovei  — 
lives  in  the  country,  and  sees  nobody  —  a  thousand 
pities  —  a  connection  of  mine  too  —  great  loss  to  the 
country.  Ask  your  young  friend,  Mr.  Yance,  if  Mr. 
Darrell  is  not  his  relation.  I  hope  so,  for  bis  sake. 
Now  that  our  party  is  in  power,  Mr.  Darrell  > could 
command  anything  for  others,  though  he  has  ceased  to 
act  with  us.     Our  party  is  not  forgetful  of  talent." 

Lady  Frost  (with  icy  criapneas).  —  "I  should 
think  not;  it  has  so  little  of  that  kind  to  remember." 

SiE  Jaspee.  —  "Talent  ia  not  wanted  in  the  House 
of  Commons  now  —  don't  go  down,  in  fact  Busiaess 
assembly." 

Laot  8blisa  (suppressing  a  yawn).  —  "Beauti- 
fiil  dayl  We  had  better  think  of  going  bade  to  Bich- 
mond." 

General  assent,  and  slow  itAt&d, 

r. .fdnvGoOJ^Ic 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  HiBtorian  records  tlie  attachment  to  public  business 
which  digtingiuBheB  the  British  Legislator,  —  Touching 
instance  of  tiie  regret  which  ever  in  patriotic  bosoms 
attends  the  neglect  of  a  public  dn^. 

From  the  dusty  height  of  a  rumble-tumble  affixed 
to  Lady  Selina  Vipont's  barouche,  and  by  the  animated 
side  of  Sir  Jasper  gtoUhead,  Vance  caught  eight  of 
Lionel  and  Sophy  at  a  comer  of  the  spacious  green 
near  the  Palace.  He  sighed,  he  envied  them.  He  thought 
of  the  b^at,  the  water,  the  honeysuckle  arbour  at  the 
little  inn  —  pleasures  he  bad  denied  himself  —  plea- 
sures all  in  his  own  way.  They  seemed  still  more 
alluring  by  contrast  with  the  prospect  before  him; 
formal  dinner  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  with  titled 
Prymmea,  Slowes,  and  Frosts,  a  couple  of  guineas  a-head, 
including  hght  wines,  which  he  did  not  drink,  and  the 
expense  of  a  cbiuse  back  by  himself.  But  such  are 
life  and  its  social  duties  —  such,  above  all,  ambition 
and  a  career.  Who,  that  would  leave  a  name  on  his 
tombstone,  can  say  to  his  own  heart,  "Perish  Stars  and 
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Garters;  my  existence  sliall  pEua  from  da^  to  day  ia 
honeysuckle  arboursl" 

Sir  Jasper  Stollhead  interrupted  Vance's  reverie  by 
an  impasHioned  sneeze  —  "Dreadful  smell  of  hay!" 
said  the  legislator,  with  watery  eyes.  "Are  yon  Bub- 
ject  to  the  hay  fever?  I  am!  A  —  tisha  —  tasha  — 
tisha  (sneezing)  —  country  firightfully  unwholesome  at 
this  time  of  year.  And  to  think  that  I  ought  now  to 
be  in  the  House  —  in  my  committee-room  — "no  smell 
of  hay  there  —  most  important  committee." 

Vance  (rousing  himself).  —  "Ah  —  oa  what?" 
SiK  Jaspeh  (regretfully).  —  "Sewera!" 


n,  Google 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

Signs  of  an  impending  revolution,  which,  like  all  revolutions, 
BeemB  to  come  of  a  sudden,  though  its  causes  have  long 
been  at  work;  and  togooffina  tantnun,  though  ita  effecte 
must  run  on  to  the  end  of  a  history. 

Lionel  could  not  find  in  the  toy-ahops  of  the  village 
a  doll  good  enough  to  satisfy  his  liberal  inclinations, 
but  he  bought  one  which  amply  contented  the  humbler 
aspirations  of  Sophy.  He  then  strolled  to  the  posts 
office.  There  were  sevei^  letters  for  Vance  —  one 
for  himself  in  his  mother's  handwriting;.  He  delayed 
opening  it  for  the  moment.  The  day  was  far  ad- 
vanced —  Sophy  must  be  hungry.  In  vain  she  de- 
clared she  was  not.  They  passed  by  a  fruiterer's  stall. 
The  Btrawbenies  and  cherries  were  temptingly  fresh  — 
the  sun  still  very  powerful.  At  the  back  of  the 
fruiterer's  was  a  small  garden,  or  rather  orchard,  smi- 
ling cool  through  the  open  door  —  little  tables  laid 
out  there.  The  good  woman  who  kept  the  shop  was 
accustomed  to  the  wants  and  tastes  of  humble  metro- 
politan visitors.  But  the  garden  was  luckily  now 
empty  —  it  was  before  the  usual  hour  for  tea-parties; 
M  the  young  folks  had  the  pleasantest  table  under  aix 
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apple-tree,  and  the  choice  of  the  frechest  fruit.  Uilk 
and  cakes  were  added  to  the  fare.  It  was  a  banquet, 
in  Sophy's  eyes,  Vorthj  that  happy  day.  And  when 
Lionel  had  finished  bis  share  of  the  feast,  eating  fast, 
as  spirited  impatient  hoys,  formed  to  push  on  in  life 
and  spoil  their  digestion,  are  apt  to  do;  and  while 
Sophy  was  still  lingering  over  the  last  of  the  straw- 
berries, he  threw  himself  back  on  bis  chair,  and  drew 
forth  his  letter.  Lionel  was  extremely  fond  of  his 
mother,  but  her  letters  were  not  often  those  which 
a  boy  is  over  eager  to  read.  It  is  not  all  mothers. who 
nndentand  what  boya  are  —  their  quick  susceptibili- 
ties, their  precocious  manliness,  all  their  mystical  ways 
and  oddities.  A  letter  from  Mrs.  Haughton  generally 
somewhat  fretted  and  irritated  Lionel's  high-strung 
nerves,  and  he  had  instinctively  put  off  the  task  of 
reading  the  one  he  held,  till  satisfied  hanger  and  cool- 
breathing  shadows,  and  rest  from  the  dusty  road,  bad 
lent  their  soothing  aid  to  his  undeveloped  philo- 
sophy. 

He  broke  the  seal  slowly;  another  letter  was  en- 
closed within.  At  the  first  few  words  bis  countenance 
changed;  be  uttered  a  slight  exclamation,  read  on 
eagerly;  then,  before  concluding  his  mother's  epistle, 
hastily  tore  open  that  which  it  had  contained,  ran  his 
eye  over  its  contents,  and,  dropping  both  letters  on 
the  tnrf  below,  rested  bis  face  ou  his  hand,  in  agitated 
thought.     Thus  ran  his  mother's  letter:  — 
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"Mt  Beak  Boy, 

"How  conld  yonl  Do  it  slylyM  Unknown  to 
youj  own  mother  III  I  could  not  believe  it  of  yon!!!l 
Take  advantage  of  my  confidence  in  ehowug;  yon  the 
letters  of  yonr  father's  cousin,  to  write  to  himself  — 
clandestinely!  —  yon,  who  I  thonght  had  sach  an  open 
character,  and  who  ought  to  appreciate  mine.  Every 
one  who  knows  me  says  I  am  a  woman  in  ten 
thousand  —  not  for  beauty  and  talent  (though  I  have 
had  my  admirers  for  them  too),  but  for  qoodnebsI 
As  a  wife  and  mother,  I  may  say  I  have  been  exem- 
plary. I  had  sore  trials  with  the  dear  captiun  —  and 
1KKBN3B  temptationB.  But  he  said  on  his  death-bed, 
'Jessica,  you  are  an  angel.'  And  1  have  had  offers 
since  —  immense  offers  —  but  I  devoted  myself  to 
my  child,  as  yon  know.  And  what  I  have  pat  np 
with,  letting  the  first  fioor,  nobody  can  tell:  and  only 
a  widow's  pension  —  going  before  a  mag^trate  to  get 
it  paid!  And  to  think  my  own  child,  for  whom  I  have 
home  so  mnch,  should  behave  so  cruelly  to  me  I 
Clandestine!  'tis  that  which  stabs  me.  Hrs.  Inman 
foond  me  crying,  and  said,  'What  iS"  the  matter?  — 
yon,  who  are  such  on  angel,  crying  like  a  baby  I' 
And  I  conld  not  help  saying,  "Tis  the  serpent's  tooth, 
Mrs.  L'  What  you  wrote  to  your  benefactor  (and  I 
had  hoped  patron)  I  don't  care  to  guess;  something 
very  rude  and  imprudent  it  most  be,  jnd^g  by  the 
few  lines  he  addressed  to  me.     I  don*t  mind  copyinjf 
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them  for' you  to  road.  All  my  acts  are  above  board — 
aa  often  and  ofbeu  Captain  H.  used  to  say,  'Tour  heart 
is  in  a  glass-case,  Jessica;'  and  so  it  isl  but  my  'son 
keeps  hja  under  lock  and  key, 

"  'lUCadam'  (this  is  what  he  writes  to  me),  'your  son 
has  thought  fit  to  iuMnge  the  condition  upon  which  I 
agreed  to  assist  you  on  his  behalf.  I  enclose  a  reply 
to  himself,  which  I  beg  you  will  give  to  bis  own 
hands  without  breaking  the  seaL  Siuce  it  did  not 
seem  to  yon  indiscreet  to  communicate  to  a  boy  of  his 
years  letters  written  solely  to  yourself,  you  cannot 
blame  me  if  I  take  your  implied  estimate  of  his 
capadty  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  nature  of  a  cor- 
respoud«ice,  and  of  the  views  and  temper  of,  Madam, 
your  very  obedient  servant'  And  that's  all,  to  me. 
I  send  bis  letter  to  yon  —  seal  unbroken.  I  conclude 
he  has  done  with  you  for  ever,  and  yonr  caseer  is 
lost!  But  if  it  be  so,  oh  my  poor,  poor  cbildl  at  that 
thought  I  have  not  the  heart  to  scold  yon  farther.  If 
it  be  so,  come  home  to  me,  and  I'll  work  and  slave  for 
you,  and  you  shall  keep  up  your  head  and  be  a 
gentleman  still,  ia  you  are,  every  inch  of  yon.  Don't 
mind  what  I've  said  at  the  beginning,' dear  —  don't  I 
you  know  I'm  hasty,  and  I  was  hurt.  But  you  could 
not  mean  to  be  sly  and  underhand  —  'twas  only  your 
higb  spirit  —  and  it  was  my  fault;  I  should  not  have 
shown  you  the  letters.  I  hope  you  are  well,  and  have 
quite  lost  that  nasty  cough,  and  that  Mr.  Vance  treats 
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70a  witii  proper  respect  I  think  him  lather  too 
posMiig  and  &iiiiliar,  tLoagh  a  pleasant  yonng  man  on 
the  whole.  Bat,  after  all,  he  is  only  a  painter.  Bleee 
y6a,  my  child,  and  don't  have  secrets  again  &om  joxa 
poor  mother, 

"Jessica  Hadghton." 

The  enclosed  letter  was  as  follows:  — 

Lionel  Hadghton,  —  Some  men  might  be  dis- 
pleased at  receiving  such  a  letter  as  you  have  ad- 
dressed to  me;  I  am  not  At  yonr  years,  and  nndet 
the  same  circoniBtances,  I  might  have  written  a  letter 
much  in  the  same  spirit  Relieve  youi  mind  —  as  yet 
you  owe  me  no  obligations;  you  have  only  received 
hack  a  debt  due  to  yon.  My  father  was  poor;  your 
grandfather,  Robert  Haughton,  assisted  him  in  the  cost 
of  my  edacation.  I  have  assisted  your  father's  son; 
we  are  quits.  B^ore,  however,  we  decide  on  having 
done  with  each  other  for  the  future,  I  suggest  to  yon 
to  pay  me  a  short  visit.  Probably  I  shall  not  like 
you,  nor  yon  me.  But  we  are  both  gentlemen,  and 
need  not  show  dislike  too  coarsely.  If  yon  dedde  on 
coming,  come  at  once,  or  possibly  you  may  not  find 
me  here.  If  you  refuse,  I  shall  have  a  poor  opinion 
of  yonr  sense  and  temper,  and  in  a  week  I  shall  have 
forgotten  your  existence.  I  onght  to  add  that  ^our 
father  and  I  were  once  warm  friends,  and  that  by 
What  miU  h»  do  «Uh  iH  L  S  ,„„,., 
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deacaat  I  am  the  head  oot  oa\y  of  m;  own  race,  which 
ends  with  me,  but  of  the  Hanghton  family,  of  which, 
though  yonr  hne  assumed  the  name,  it  was  bnt  a 
younger  branch.  Nowadays  yoang  men  are  probably 
not  brought  up  to  care  for  these  things  —  I  was.  — 
Tours, 

"Guy  Hauqhton  Dabrell." 

■■Manor  Houa*.  rtwlty." 

up  the  fallen  letters,  placed  them  on 

looked  into  his  face  wistfully.     He 

is  mother's  ^istle,  and  read  the  con- 

whioh  he  had  before  omitted.     Their 

reproof  to   tenderness    melted    him. 

He  began  to  feel  that  bis  mother  had  a  right  to  blame 

Tiitn  for  an  act  of  concealment.     Still  she  never  would 

have  consented  to  his  writing  snch  a  letter;  and  had 

that  letter  been  attended  with  so  ill  a  result?  Again  he 

read  Mr.  Darrell'e  blunt  but  not  offensive  lines.     His 

pride  was  soothed  —  why  should  he  not  nOw  love  his 

father's  fiiend  ?  He  rose  briskly,  paid  for  the  fruit,  and 

went  bis  way  back  to .  the   boat  with  Sophy.     As  his 

oars  cat  the  wave  he  talked  gaily,  bnt  he  ceased  to 

interrogate  Sophy   on  her  past.     Energetic,   sanguine, 

ambitious,  his  own  ftiture  entered  now  into  hie  thoughts. 

Still,  when  the  sun  sunk  as  the  inn  came  partially  into 

view  'from  the  winding  of  the  banks  and  the  fringe  of 

flie  willows,  bis  mind  again  settled  on  the  patient  quiet 
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little  ^1,  who  had  Dot  Tentnred  to  aak  him  o|ie  ques- 
tion in  letDm  for  all  he  bad  pnt  bo  tmcereiDODioasly  to 
her.  Indeed,  she  was  nlently  mnsin|r  o^^  words  he 
had  inconsiderately  let  fall  —  "What  I  hate  to  think 
yon  had  ever  stooped  to  perform."  Little  conld  Lionel 
gness  the  unqniet  thoughts  which  those  words  might 
ha«alter  call  forth  from  the  brooding  deepening  medi- 
tations of  lonely  childhood  I  At  length  said  the  boy 
abruptly,  as  he  had  sdd  once  before  — 

"I  wish,  Sophy,  you  were  my  sister."  He  added 
in  a  saddened  tone,  "I  never  had  a  sister  —  I  have 
so  longed  for  onel  However,  surely  we  shall  meet 
again.     Yon  go  to-morrow  —  so  must  I." 

Sophy's  tears  flowed  softly,  noiselessly. 

"Cheer  up,  ladybird,  I  wish  yon  liked  me  half  as 
much  as  I  like  youl" 

"I  do  like  you  —  oh,  solnucbl"  ciied  Sophy,  pas- 
sionately. 

"Well,  then,  you  can  write,  you  say?" 

"A  little." 

"You  shall  write  to  me  now  and  then,  and  I  to 
yon.  m  talk  to  your  grandfather  about  it  Ah,  thera 
he  is,  Burelyl"  — 

^e  boat  now  ran  into  the  shelvii^  creek,  and  by 
the  honeysuckle  arbour  stood  Gentleman  Waife,  leaning 
on  hia  stick. 

"Yon  are  late,"  said  the  actor,  as  they  landed,  and 
B(^hy  sprang  into  his  urns.     "I  began  to  be  uneasy, 
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and  came  here  to  mqnire  after  you.  Tou  have  not 
caught  cold,  child?" 

SoPHT.  —  "Oh  no." 

LioKEL.  —  "She  is  the  best  of  children.  Pray, 
come  into  the  inn,  Mr.  W^fe;  no  toddy,  but  some  re- 
freshment." 

Waifb.  —  "I  thank  you  —  no,  sir;  I  wish  to  get 
home  at  once.     I  walk  slowly;  It  will  be  dark  soon," 

Lionel  tried  in  vain  to  detain  him.  There  was  a 
certain  ehange  in  Mr.  Waife^s  manner  to  him;  it  was 
much  more  distant  —  it  was  even  pettish,  if  not  surly. 
Lionel  could  not  accoimt  for  it — thoaght  it  mere  whim 
at  first,  but  as  he  walked  part  of  the  way  back  with 
them  towards  the  village,  this  asperi^ty  continued,  nay, 
increased.     Lionel  was  hurt;  he  arrested  his  steps. 

"I  see  you  wish  to  have  your  grandchild  to  your- 
self now.  May  I  call  early  to-morrow?  Sophy  will 
tell  you  that  I  hope  we  may  not  altogether  lose  sight 
of  each  other.  I  will  give  yon  my  address  when  I 
caU." 

"What  time  to-moirow,  sir?" 

Waife  bowed  his  head  and  walked  on,  but  Sophy 
looked  back  towards  her  boy  friend,  sorrowftdly,  grate- 
fully —  twilight  in  the  skies  that  had  been  so  sunny  — 
twilight  in  her  face  that  had  been  so  gladl  She  looked 
once,  twice,  thiice,  as  Liond  halted  on  the  road  and 
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kissed  Iiis  band.  The  third  iime  Waifa  siud,  y/iih  un- 
wonted crossness  — 

"Enough  of  that,  Sophy;  looking  after  jouug  men 
is  not  proper!  What  does  he  mean  about  'seeing  each 
other,  and  giving  me  bis  address?'" 

"He  wished  me  to  write  to  bim  sometimes,  and  be 
woold  write  to  me." 

Waife's  brow  contracted;  but  if,  in  the  excess  of 
grandfatherly  caation,  he  could  have  supposed  that  the 
hrigbt-hearted  boy  of  seventeen  meditated  ulterior  ill  to 
that  ftury  child  in  such  a  scheme  for  correspondence,  he 
must  have  been  in  his  dotage,  and  he  had  not  hitherto 
evinced  any  signs  of  that 

Farewell,  pretty  Sophy!  the  evening  star  shines 
upon  yon  elm-tree  that  hides  thee  irom  view.  Fading 
—  fading  grows  the  summer  landscape;  faded  already 
from  the  landscape  thy  gentle  image!  So  ends  a  holi- 
day in  life.  Hallow  it,  Sophy;  hallow  it,  Lionel. 
Life's  holidays  are  not  too  many  I 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 


By  tMa  chapter  it  appearetb  that  he  who  sets  out  oa  a  career 
cau  scarcely  expect  tA  walk  in  perfect  conrfbrt,  if  be  ex- 
change his  own  thick-aoled  shoes  for  dreaB- boots  which  were 
made  for  another  man's  meaaore ,  and  that  the  taid  boots 
may  not  the  less  pinch  for  being  brilliantly  varnished.  —  It 
also  ehoweth ,  for  the  instrucdon  of  Men  aad  States ,  the 
connection  between  democratic  opinion  and  wounded  self- 
lore;  so  that,  if  some  Liberal  statesman  desire  to  ronse 
against  an  aristocracy  the  class  just  below  it,  he  has  only 
to  persuade  a  fine  lady  to  be  exceedingly  cinl"  to  that  sort 
of  people," 

Vance,  retaming  late  at  Bigbt,  found  his  friend  still 
tip  in  the  little  parlour,  the  windows  open,  pacing  the 
floor  with  restless  strides,  stopping  now  and  then  to 
look  at  die  moon  upon  the  river. 

"Such  B  day  as  I  have  had!  and  twelve  shillings 
for  the  fly,  'pikes  not  included,"  said  Vance,  nroch  out 
of  humour  — 

I  By  from  riluhooiriiptoloiiiKriiii* 

I  foi^et  the  third  line;  I  know  fee  last  is  — 

'To  Hod  m;  ireJgoma  It  u  Idd.' 
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Tou  are  silent:  I  annoy^ed  yon  by  goiag  —  could  uot 
help  it  —  pity  me,  and  lock  up  your  pride." 

"No,  my  dear  Vance,  I  was  hart  for  a  moment  — 
but  that's  long  since  overl" 

"Still  yon  seem  to  have  something  on  yoar  mind," 
said  Vance,  who  had  now  finished  reading  his  letters, 
lighted  his  cigar,  and  was  leaning  against  the  window 
as  the  boy  continued  to  walk  to  and  &o. 

"That  is  tme — I  have.  I  should  like  yonr  advice. 
Bead  that  letter.  Ought  I  to  go?  —  would  it  look  mer- 
cenaiy  —  grasping?    Yon  know  what  I  mean." 

Vance  approached  the  candles,  and  took  the  letter. 
He  glanced  first  at  the  signature.  "Darrell!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Oh,  it  is  so,  then!"  He  read  with  great 
attention,  put  down  the  letter,  and  shook  Lionel  by  the 
hand.  "I  congratulate  you;  all  is  settled  as  it  should 
be.  G[0?  of  course  —  you  would  be  an  ill  mannered 
lout  if  yon  did  not.  Is  it  far  horn  hence  —  must  you 
return  to  town  fintP" 

Lionel. — "No!  I  find  I  can  get  across  the  country 
— two  hours  by  the  railway.  There  is  a  station  at  the 
town  which  bears  the  postmark  of  the  letter.  I  shall 
make  for  that,  if  yon  advise  it" 

"You  knew  I  shonld  advise  it,  or  yon  would  not 
have  tortured  your  intellect  by  those  researches  into 
Bradshaw." 

"Shrewdly  said,"  answ^ed  Lionel,  laughing;  "but 
I  wished  for  your  sanction  of  my  crude  impressions." 
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"Ton  never  told  ine  yoBr  conan'a  name  was  DarreU 

—  not  that  I  should  have  been  much  wiser  if  you  had, 
but,  thunder  and  lightning,  Lionel,  do  you  know  that 
your  cocBin  Darrell  is  a  famous  man?" 

IdOKBi..  —  "Famous!  —  noBBense.  I  suppose  he 
was  a  good  lawyer,  for  I  have  heard  my  mother  say, 
with  a  sort  of  contempt,  that  he  had  made  a  great  for- 
tune at  the  barl" 

Vance.  —  "But  he  was  in  Parliament." 
LiOHBi»  —  "Was  he?    I  did  not  know." 
Yakce.  —  "And  this  is  senatorial  famel  Tou  never 
heard  your  school-fellows  talk  of  Mr.  Darrell?  —  they 
would  not  have  known  his  name  if  you  had  boasted 
of  it!" 

LlOHEL.  —  "Certainly  not." 

Vance.  —  "Would  your  schooUyiows  have  known 
the  names  of  Willde,  of  Landseer,  of  Turner,  Maclise 

—  I  speak  of  Painters  1" 

LioHEL.  —  "I  should  think  so,  indeed." 
Vance  (soliloquising),  —  "And  yet  Her  Serene 
Sublimityship,  Lady  Selina  Vipont,  says  to  me  with 
divine  compassion,  'N'ot  in  the  way  of  your  delightfdl  . 
art  to  know  such  men  as  Mr.  Darrell!'  Oh,  as  if  I  did 
not  see  tbrongh  it  —  oh,  as  if  I  did  not  see  through 
it  too  when  she  said,  apropos  of  my  jean  cap  and 
velveteen  jacket,  'What  matters  how  you  dress?  Every 
one  knows  who  yon  arel'  Would  abe  have  stud  that  to 
the  £arl  of  Dunder,  or  even  to  Sir  Jasper  StoUhead! 
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Ko.  I  am  tke  painter  Fruik  Yanoe  —  nothing  more 
nor  less;  and  if  I  etood  on  mj  bead  in  a  cbeck  shirt 
and  a  sky-colonred  apr(»i.  Lady  Selina  Vlpont  wonld 
kindly  murmur,  'Only  Frank  Vance  the  painter  — 
what  does  it  Bignify?'  Aha!  —  and  they  think  to  pnt 
me  to  nse!  —  pappets  and  lay  fignresi  —  it  is  I  who 
pnt  them  to  use!  Harkye,  Lionel,  yon  are  nearer  akin 
to  these  fine  folks  than  I  knew  of.  Promise  me  one 
thing:  yon  may  become  of  their  set,  by  right  of  your 
famous  Mr.  Datrell;  if  ever  you  hear  an  artist,  mn- 
eician,  scribbler,  no  matter  what,  ridiculed  as  a  tufi- 
hnnter  —  seeking  the  great  —  and  so  forth  —  before 
yon'join  in  the  laugh,  ask  some  great  man's  son,  with 
a  pedigree  that  dates  from  the  Ark,  'Are  yon  not  a 
toad-eater  too!  Do  yon  want  political  influence?  —  do 
yon  stand  contested  elections?  —  do  yon  curry  and 
&wn  upon  greasy  Sam  the  butcher  and  grimy  Tom  the 
blacksmith  for  a  vote?  Why?  usefiil  to  your  career  — 
necessary  to  your  ambition!'  Aha!  is  it  meaner  to 
curry  and  fawn  upon  whitehanded  women  and  elegant 
coxcombs?  Tut,  tut!  useful  to  a  career  —  necessary  to 
ambition?"  Vance  paused,  out  of  breath.  The  spoiled 
darling  of  the  circles  —  he  —  to  talk  such  radical 
rubbish  I  Gerbunly  he  mnst  have  taken  his  two  guineas' 
wMth  oat  of  Iboee  light  wines.  Nothing  so  treacherous  1 
they  inflame  the  brain  like  fire,  while  melting  on  the 
palate  like  ice.  All  inhabitants  of  light-wine  countries 
are  4LaaTrel8ome  and  democratic. 
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LiOHBi.  (BBtonnded).  —  "No  one,  I  am  sure,  could 
have  meant  to  call  you  a  toft-lumter  —  of  conise,  erery 
one  kuotre  that  a  great  punter  — " 

Vakcb.  —  "Dates  from  Michael  Angelo,  if  not  from 
ZenxisI  Common  indiTidnals  txace  their  pedigree  from 
their  own  fatheral  —  the  children  of  Art  from  Art'e 
founders!" 

,  Oh  Vance,  Vance,  you  are  certainly  drunk!  If  that 
comes  from  diniitg  with  fine  people  at  the  Star  and 
Garter,  you  Trould  be  a  happier  man  and  as  good  a 
painter  if  you  sipped  your  toddy  in  honeysuckle 
arbouts. 

"But,"  said  Lionel,  bewildered,  and  striving  to  turn 
his  friend's  thoughts,  "  what  haa  all  this  to  do  with  Mr. 
Darrein" 

Vasch.  —  "Mr.  Dairell  might  have  been  one  of 
the  first  men  in  the  kingdom.  Lady  Sclina  Vipont 
says  so,  and  she  is  related,  I  believe,  to  every  member 
in  the  Cabinet  JSx.  Darrell  can  push  you  la  life,  and 
make  your  fortune,  without  amy  great  trouble  on  your 
own  part  Bless  your  stars,  and  rqjoice  that  yon  are 
not  a  painter  I" 

Lionel  flung  his  arm  round  the  artist's  broad  breast 
"Vance,  yon  are  cruell"  It  was  his  tam  to  console  the 
painter,  as  the  painter  had  three  nights  before  (apropos 
of  the  same  Mr.  Darrell)  consoled  him.  Vance  gradually 
sobered  down,  and  the  young  men  walked  forth  in  the 
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mixniliglit  And  the  eternal  stars  bad  die  same  kind 
looks  fot  Vance  as  they  had  vouahsafed  to  LiotieL 

"When  do  you  start?"  asked  the  painter,  aa  they 
mounted  the  stain  to  bed, 

"To-mortoff  evening.  I  miss  the  early  train,  for  I 
most  call  first  and  take  leave  of  Sophy.  I  hope  I  may 
see  her  again  in  after-life." 

"And  X  hope,  for  yam  sake,  that  if  so,  she  m^ 
not  he  in  the  same  oolonied  {vint,  vith  Lady  Selina 
Vipont'a  eyeglass  npon  her!" 

"What!"  said  Lionel,  lai^hing;  "is  Lady  Selina 
YipoDt  so  fonpi'dably  rude?" 

"Bode!  noliody  is  rude  in  that  delightful  set  Lady 
Selina  Vipont  is  excruciadngly  —  civil." 
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CHAPTER  XVHL 

^ing  devoted  ezchisivelj  to  a  reflectioii,  not  inapposite  to 
the  erents  in  this  hiatoiy,  noi  to  those  in  an^  other  which 
chronicles  the  life  of  man. 

There  is  one  Traming  lesson  in  life  which  feir  of 
tiB  have  not  received,  and  no  book  that  I  can  call  to 
memory  has  noted  down. with  an  adeq^uate  emphasis. 
It  13  this,  "Beware  of  parting!"  The  true  sadness  is 
not  in  the  pain  of  the  parting,  it  is  in  the  When  and 
the  How  you  are  to  meet  again  with  the  face  about  to 
vanish' from  your  view!  From  the  passionate  farewell 
to  the  'woman  who  has  your  heart  in  her  keeping,  to 
the  cordial  good-by  exchanged  with  pleasant  com- 
panions at  a  watering-place,  a  country-house,  or  the 
close  of  a  festive  day's  blithe  and  carelesB  excursion  — 
a  cord,  stronger  or  weaker,  is  snapped  asunder  in  every 
parting,  and  Time's  busy  fingers  are  not  practdsed  in 
resplicing  broken  ties.  Meet  agiun  you  may:  'will  it 
be  in  the  same  way?  —  'wi,th  the  same  sympathies?  — 
-with  the  same  sentiments?  Will  the  souls,  hurrying  on 
in  diverse  paths,  unite  once  more,  as  if  the  interval 
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had  teen  a  dream?  Barely,  rsxeljl  Have  you  not, 
after  even  &  year,  even  a  month's  absence,  returned  to 
the  same  place,  found  the  stune  groups  reassembled, 
and  yet  sighed  to  yourself,  —  "But  where  is  the  chann 
tliat  once  breathed  from  the  spot,  and  once  smiled  frum 
&6  &ces?"  A  poet  has  said  —  "Eternity  itself  cannot 
r^tore  the  loss  struck  from  the  nunute."  Are  yon 
happy  in  the  spot  on  which  you  tarry  with  the  p^ 
sons,  whose  voices  are  now  melodious  to  your  ear?  — 
beware  of  parting ;  or,  if  part  you  most,  say  not  in  in- 
solent defiance  to  Time  andOestiny,  —  "What  matters? 
—  we  shall  soon  meet  agtun." 

Alas,  and  alas!  when  we  think  of  the  lips  which 
mnimnred,  "Soon  meet  again,"  and  remember  how,  in 
heart,  soul,  and  thought,  we  stood  for  ever  divided  the 
one  fium  the  other,  when,  once  more  face  to  face,  we 
each  inly  exclaimed,  —  "Met  again!" 

The  air  that  we  breathe  makes  &e  medium  through 
which  sound  is  conveyed;  be  the  instrument  unchanged; 
be  the  force  which  is  applied  to  it  the  same,  still,  the 
uc  that  thou  seest  not,  the  air  to  thy  ear  gives  the 

Bing  a  bell  underneath  an  exhausted  receiver,  thou 
wilt  scarce  hear  the  sound;  give  the  bell  due  vibration 
by  fr^e  air  in  warm  daylight,  or  sink  it  down  to  the 
heart  of  the  ocean,  where  the  air,  all  compressed,  fills 
the  vessel  around  it,*  and  the  chime,  heard  afar,  starts 

■  Tb*  lM)l  tn  *  annk  dJ>]iii-b*U.  wbtraltaaotr  1*  somprewxl,  loundi 
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thy  flool,  ebecks  thy  footstep,  —  nnto  deep  calls  the 
deep,  —  a  voice  &(Hn  the  ocean  is  borne  to  thy  bouI. 

Where,  &tm,  the  cliange,  when  Unra  aayeat,  "LA, 
tlie  same  metal  —  why  so  foint-heard  the  ringing?" 
Aak.  the  air  that  thou  seest  nbti  Ur  above  thee  in  Wty, 
or  below  Hiee  in  ocean.  Art  tbon  sure  that  the  bell, 
80  fiunt-heard,  u  not  strnck  undeiDeadi  an  ezhaiBted 
jrecelver? 
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The  waadering  mclinatioiiB  of  Nomad  Tribes  not  to  be  ac- 
oomited  for  on  the  principles  of  actiop  peculiar  to  cirilised 
men,  who  areaccnBtoioed  to  live  in  good  booses  and  able 
to  pay  the  income-tax.  —  When  the  money  that  once  be- 
longed to  a  man  civilised,  vanishes  into  the  pockets  of  a 
nomad,  neither  lawM  art  nor  occult  acience  can,  with 
certwnty,  diseover  what  he  will  do  with  it.  —  Mr.  Vance 
narrowlj  escapes  well-merited  punishment  &om  the  nails  of 
the  British  Fair.  —  Lionel  Hanghton,  in  the  temerity  of 
youth,  braves  the  dangers  of  a  British  railway. 

The  morning  was  dnJl  and  orer-cast,  rain  gathering 
in  the  tjr,  when  Vance  and  Lionel  walked  to  Waife's 
lodging.  As  Lionel  placed  bia  band  on  the  knocker  of 
the  private  door,  the  Cobbler,  at  bis  place  by  tbe  win- 
dow in  tbe  stall  beside,  glanced  towards  him,  and 
shook  his  head. 

"No  Qse  knoddng,  gentlemen.  Will  yon  kindly 
step  in?  —  this  way," 

"Do  yon  mean  that  your  lodgers  are  out?"  asked 
Vance. 

"Goitel"  Bt^d  the  Cobbler,  tbtngting  his  awl  with 
great  vehemence  through  tbe  leather  destined  to  the  re- 
pur  of  a  ploughman's  boot. 
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"Gone  —  for  good!"  cried  Lionel;  "you  cannot 
mean,  it     I  call  by  appointment." 

"Soiry,  air,  for  your  trouble.  Stop  a  bit;  I  have  a 
letter  here  for  you."  The  Cobbler  dived  into  a  drawer, 
and  &om  a  medley  of  nails  and  thongs  drew  forth  a 
lettOT  addressed  to  L.  Hanghton,  Esq. 

"Is  this  &om  Wfufe?  How  on  earth  did  he  know 
my  surname?  you  never  mentioned  it,  Vance?" 

"Not  that  I  remember.  But  you  said  yon  found 
bim  at  die  inn,  and  they  knew  it  there.  It  is  on  the 
brass  plate  of  your  knapsack.  No  matter,  —  what  does 
he  Bay?"  and  Vance  looked  over  his  friend's  shoulder 
and  read:  — 

"Sir,  —  I  most  respectfully  thank  you  for  your 
condescen^ng  kindness  to  me  and  my  grandchild;  and 
your  friend ,  for  bis  tJmely  and  generous  aid.  You  will 
pardon  me,  that  the  necessi^  which  knows  no  law 
obliges  me  to  leave  this  place  some  hours  before  the 
time  of  your  proposed  visit  Uy  grandchild  says  yon 
intended  to  ask  ber  sometimes  to  write  to  yon.  Excnse 
me,  sir:  on  reflection,  yon  will  perceive  how  different 
your  ways  of  life  are  from  those  which  she  must  tread 
with  me.  Ton  see  before  yon  a  man  who  —  but,  I 
forget,  you  see  biin  no  more,  and  probably  never 
wilL  —  Your  most  humble  and  most  obliged  obedient 
servant, 

"W.  W." 
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Yakcb.  —  "Who  sever  moie  may  tuonble  yon, 
trouble  yonl     Wiere  have  they  gone?" 

CoBBLBB.  —  "Don't  know;  iroiild  yon  tike  to>take 
a  peep  in  Hie  crystal P  perhaps  you've  the  gift,  tinbe- 
kuowu." 

Vaitce.  —  "Not  I  —  Bah!     Come  away,  Lionel." 

"Md  not  Sophy  even  leave  any  meaaage  for  me?" 
asked  the  boy,  sorrowfully. 

"To  be  Sure  she  did;  1  foi^t  —  no,  not  exactly  a 
message,  but  this  —  I  was  to  be  sore  to  give  it  to 
yon."  And  out  of  his  miscellaneous  receptacle  the 
Cobbler  extracted  a  little  book.  Vance  looked  and 
laughed  —  "  The  Butterflies'  Ball  and  the  Oraashoppera' 
Feast." 

Lionel  did  not  share  the  laugh.  He  plucked  the 
book  to  himself,  and  read  on  the  fly-leaf,  in  a  child's 
irregular  scrawl,  blistered  too  with  the  unmistakable 
trace  of  fallen  tears,  these  words:, — 

"Do  not  Scorn  it.  I  have  nothing  ebe  I  can  think 
of  which  is  All  Mine.  Miss  Jane  Burton  gave  it  me 
for  being  Goode.  Grandfather  says  you  ate  too  high 
for  OS,  and  that  t  shall  not  gee.yon  More;  but  I  shall 
never  forget  how  kind  you  were,  —  never  —  never, 

SOPHT." 

Said  the  Cobbler,  his  avl  upright  in  the  hand  which 
rested  on  his  knee,  —  "What  a  plague  did  the  'Strono- 
mers  discover  Herschell  toi?    You  see,  sir,"  addressing 
H'feol  ».U  In  iv  »ilk  Ut  1.  ^  , 
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Yance,  "things  odd  and  stnnge  all  come  along  o' 
HerecheU." 

'^Whatl  —  Sir  John?" 

"I7o,  the  Btar  he  poked  out  He's  a  mrfai  star  for 
femaleB!  bates  'ero^lile  poisoul  I  soBpect  be'a  been 
iromtiiig  hiaself  into  her  nativity,  for  I  got  out  from 
her  the  year,  month,  and  day  ebe  was  bom,  bo^ur  on- 
beknovn,  but,  cal&elating  by  noon,  Herscbell  was  dead 
agin  her  in  the  Third  and  Ninth  House,  —  voyages, 
travels,  letters,  nevs,  cbntcb  matters,  and  sichlike.  But 
it  will  all  come  right  after  he's  transited-  Her  Jupiter 
most  be  good.  But  I  only  hope,"  added  the  Cobbler, 
solenmly,  "that  they  Ton't  go  a-discovering  any  more 
stars.  The  world  did  a  deal  better  without  the  new 
one,  and  they  do  talk  of  a  Neptune  —  as  bad  as  Sa- 
turn!" 

"And  this  is  the  last  of  her  I"  sud  Lionel,  sadly 
putting  the  book  into  his  breast-pocket  "Heaven 
shield  her  wherever  she  goes!" 

Vamcb.  —  "Don't  you  think  Waife  and  the  poor 
little  girl  will  come  back  again?" 

CoBBLBEt.  —  "P'raps;  I  know  he  was  looking  hard 
into  the  county  map  at  the  stationer's  over  the  way; 
that  seems  as  if  he  did  not  mean  to  go  very  far.  P'raps 
he  may  come  back." 

Vakoh.  —  "Did  he  take  all  his  goods  with  him?" 

Cobbles.  —  "Bairin  an  old  box  —  nothing  in  it, 
I  expect,  but  theatre  mbhiBh  —  play-books,  paints,  an 
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old  vig,  and  eichlike.  He  has  good  islothea  —  always 
had;  and  so  has  she,  but  they  don't  make  more  than  a 
bundle." 

Vamce-  —  "But  sm«ly  yon  must  know  what  the 
old  fellow's  project  is.  He  has  got  from  me  a  great 
som  —  what  will  he  do  with  it?" 

Cobbler,  —  "Just  what  has  been  a-bothering  me. 
What  will  he  do  with  it?  I  cast  a  figure  to  know  — 
contd  not  make  it  out  Strange  signs  in  Twelfth  House. 
Enemies  and  big  animals.  Well,  well,  he's  a  marbel- 
lous  man,  and  if  he  wam't  a  misbeliever  in  the  crystal, 
I  should  say  he  was  under  Herachell;  for  you  see,  sir" 
(laying  hold  of  Vance's  button,  as  he  saw  that  gentle- 
man turning  to  escape)  —  "you  see  Herschell,  though 
he  be  a  sinister  chap  eno',  specially  in  affairs  connected 
with  'tother  sex,  disposes  the  native  to  dive  into  the 
mysteries  of  natur.  I'm  a  Herschell  man,  out  and  outer! 
Bom  in  March,  and  — " 

"As  mad  as  its  hares,"  mnttered  Vance,  wrenching 
his  button  from  the  Cobbler's  grasp,  and  impatiently 
striding  off.  But  he  did  not  effect  his  escape  so  easily, 
for,  dose  at  hand,  just  at  the  comer  of  the  lane,  a  fe- 
male group,  headed  by  Merle's  gaunt  housekeeper,  had 
been  silently  collecting  from  the  moment  the  two  friends 
had  paused  at  the  Cobbler's  door.  And  this  petticoated 
divan  suddenly  closing  round  the  painter,  one  pulled 
him  by  the  sleeve,  another  by  the  jacket,  and  a  third, 
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witli  a  nose  upon  which  somebody  had  sat  in  early  in- 
fancy, whiBpered,  "Please,  eir,  take  my  picter  fast." 

Vanc«  stared  aghast  —  "Your  picture,  you  drabl" 
Here  another  model  of  rustic  charms,  who  might  have 
furnished  an  ideal  for  the  fat  sguUioq  in  Tristram 
Skand-y,  bobbixig  a  curtsy,  pnt  in  her  rival  cltum. 

"Sir,  if  you  don't  objex  to  coming  in  to  the  kitch- 
ing,  a(^r  the  family  has  gone  to  bed,  I  don't  care  if  I 
lets  you  make  a  minnytnr  of  me  for  two  pounds." 

"Miniature  of  you,  porpoise!" 

"Polly,  sir,  not  Porpus  —  ax  pardon.  I  shall  clean 
myself,  and  I  have  a  butyful  new  cap  —  Honeytun, 
and  — " 

"Let  the  gentleman  go,  will  you?"  said  a  third; 
"I  am  supprised  at  ye,  Polly.  The  kitching  unbe- 
known I  Sir,  I'm  in  the  nussary  —  yes,  sir  —  and 
missus  says  you  may  take  me  any  time,  purvided  you'll 
take  the  babby,  in  the  back  parlour — yes,  sir.  Number 
6  in  the  High  Street.  Mre.  Spratt,  —  yes,  sir.  Babby 
has  had  the  smallpox  —  in  case  you're  a  married  gen- 
Ueman  with  a  family  —  quite  safe  there  —  yes,  sir," 

Vance  could  endure  no  more,  and,  forgetful  of  that 
gallantry  which  should,  never  desert  the  male  sex,  burst 
through  the  phalanx  with  an  anathema,  blackening  alike 
the  beauty  and  the  virtue  of  those  on  whom  if  fell  — 
that  would  have  justified  a  cry  of  shame  from  every 
manly  bosom,  and  at  once  changed  into  shrill  wrath 
the  supplicatory  tones  with  which  he  had  been  hitherto 
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addressed.  Down  the  street  lie  harried,  and  down  the 
street  followed  the  insulted  iaix.  "Hiss  —  hiss  —  no 
gentleman,  no  gentlemui!  Aha  —  skulk  off —  do  — 
low  blaggord!"  shrieked  P0II7.  From  their  coiinterB 
shopfolka  rushed  to  their  doors.  Stray  dogs,  excited 
hj  the  clamour,  ran  wildly  tSter  the  fugitive  man, 
yelping  "in  madding  bray!"  Vance,  fearing  to  be 
clawed  by  the  females  if  he  merely  walked,  sure  to  be 
bitten  by  the  dogs  if  he  ran,  ambled  on,  strove  to  look 
composed,  and  carry  bis  nose  high  in  its  nadve  air, 
till,  clearing  the  street,  he  saw  a  hedgerow  to  the  right 
—  leapt  it  with  an  apUtf  which  no  stimulus  less  pre- 
ternatural than  that  of  self-preservation  could  have  given 
to  his  limbs,  and  then  shot  off  like  an  arrow,  and  did 
not  stop,  till,  oat  of  breath,  be  dropt  upon  the  bench 
in  the  sheltering  honeysuckle  arbour.  Here  he  was  still 
fanning  himself  with  his  cap,  and  muttering  unmention- 
able expletives,  when  he  was  joined  by  Lionel,  who 
had  tarried  behind  to  talk  more  about  Sophy  to  the 
Cobbler,  and  who,  uneoascioua  that  the  din  which  smote 
his  ear  was  caused  by  his  ill-starred  friend,  had  been 
enticed  to  go  np-stairs  and  look  after  Sophy  in  the 
crystal  —  vainly.  When  Vance  had  recited  his  misad- 
ventures, and  Lionel  had  suffidently  condoled  with  him, 
it  became  time  for  the  latter  to  pay  his  share  of  the 
bill,  pack  np  his  knapsack,  and  start  for  the  train. 
Now,  the  station  could  only  be  reached  by  penetrating 
the  heart  of  the  village,  and  Vance  swore  that  he  had 
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had  enough  of  that.  "Pestel"  eaid  he;  "I  ahouU  paaa 
right  before  No.  5  in  the  High  Street,  and  the  nnsa 
and  the  babby  will  be  there  on  the  tbioBhold,  likeiVir- 
^'fl  pictnre  of  flie  infernal  regions  — 


We  will  take  leave  of  each  other  here.  I  shall  go  by 
the  boat  to  Chertsey  whenever  I  shall  have  sufficiently 
recovered  my  shaken  nerves.  There  are  one  or  two 
picturesque  spots  to  be  seen  in  that  neighbourhood.  In 
a  few  days  I  shall  be  In  town;  write  to  me  there,  and 
tell  me  how  you  get  on.  Shake  hands  ^  and  Heaven 
speed  you.  But,  ah,  now  you  have  paid  your  moiety 
of  the  bill,  have  you  enough  left  for  the  train?" 

"Oh,  yes,  the  fare  is  but  a  few  shillings;  but,  to 
be  sure,  a  fly  to  Fawley?  I  ought  not  to  go  on  foot" 
(proudly);  "and,  too,  supposing  he  affronts  me,  and  I 
have  to  leave  his  house  suddenly?  May  I  borrow  a 
sovereign?  my  mother  will  call  and  repay  it." 

Vamcb  (magnificently).  —  "There  it  is,  and  not 
mnch  more  left  in  my  purse  —  that  cursed  Star  and 
Gatterl  and  those  three  pounds!" 

LioNGi.  (sighing).  —  ""Which  were  so  well  spent! 
Before  you  sell  that  pictnre,  do  let  me  make  a  copy." 

Vakcb.  —  "Better  take  a  model  of  your  own. 
Village  full  of  them;  you  could  bargdn  with  a  por. 
poise   for   half  the  money  which  I   was   duped  Into 
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sqaandering  away  on  a  chit  I  But  don't  look  ao  grave; 
yon.  may  copy  mo  if  yon  can!" 

"Time  to  atart,  and  mnst  walk  brisk,  sir,"  said  ibe 
jolly  landl(»d,  looking  in. 

"Good-by,  good-by." 

And  BO  departed  Lionel  Haogbton  npon  an  emprise 
as  momentouB  to  that  youth-errant  as  Perilous  Bridge 
01  Dragon's  Care  could  have  been  to  knight-enant  of 
old. 

"Before  we  decideon  having  done  with  each  other, 
a  short  visit"  —  so  ran  the  challenge  from  him  who 
had  everything  to  give  unto  Tiim  who  had  everything 
to  gain.  And  how  did  Lionel  Hanghton,  the  ambitious 
and  aspiring,  contemplate  the  venture  in  which  success 
woold  admit  him  within  the  gates  of  the  golden  Carduel 
an  equal  in  the  lists  with  the  sons  of  paladins,  or  throw 
him  back  to  the  arms  of  the  widow  who  let  a  first  floor 
in  the  back  streets  of  Pimlico?  Truth  to  say,  as  he 
strode  musingly  towards  the  station  for  starting,  where 
the  smoke  cloud  now  curled  from  the  wheel-track  of 
iron,  —  truth  to  say,  the  anxious  doubt  which  dis- 
turbed him  was  not  that  which  his  friends  roight  have 
felt  on  his  behalf.  In  words,  it  would  have  shaped 
itself  thus  —  "Where  is  that  poor  little  Sophy!  and 
what  win  become  of  her  —  what?"  But,  when, 
launched  on  the  journey,  hurried  on  to  Its  goal,  the 
thought  of  the  ordeal  before  him  forced  itself  on  his 
mind,  he  muttered  inly  to  himaelf  —  "Done  with  each 
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other-,  let  it  be  as  he  pleases,  so  that  I  do  not  fetnt  on 
his  pleasiue.  Better  a  million  tiioes  enter  life  as  a 
penniless  gentleman,  who  mast  work  his  way  up  like  a 
man,  than  as  one  who  creeps  on  his  kneee  into  fortone, 
shaming  birth-right  of  gentleman,  or  aotling  honour  of 
loan."  Therefore  taking  into  aCconnt  the  pTior  cousin's 
vigilant  pride  on  the  gm  vive  for  offence,  and  the  rich 
conain's  temper  (as  judged  by  his  letters)  rude  enough 
to  present  it,  we  must  own  that  if  Lionel  Haughton  has 
at  this  moment  what  is  commonly  called  "a  chance," 
the  question  ae  yet  is  not,  what  is  that  chance,  but 
what  will  he  do  with  it?  And  as  the  reader  advances 
in  this  history,  he  will  acknowledge  that  there  are  few 
questions  in  this  world  so  frequently  agitated,  to  which 
the  solution  is  more  important  to  each  puzzled  mortal, 
than  that  npon  which  starts  every  sage's  discovery, 
every  novelist's  plot  —  that  which  applies  to  man's 
LiFB,  from  its  first  sleep  in  the  cradle,  "What  will  hh 

DO  WITH  IT?" 
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CHAPTER   I. 


Primitive  character  of  the  country  in  certain  diatricta  of  Great 
.  Britain.  —  Counoctioa  between  the  features  of  stirroanding 
Keneiy  and  the  mental  and  moral  inclinationa  of  man ,  aAet 
the  fashion  of  all  eonnd  Ethnological  Historians.  —  A 
charioteer ,  to  whom  an  experience  of  BriliBh  Laws  suggestti 
an  ingenious  mode  of  aireating  the  progreBS  of  Roman 
Papacy,  carries  Lionel  Haughtou  and  his  fortunes  to  a 
place  which  aUows  of  description  and  invitee  repose. 

In  Bt^ety,  but  with  nought  else  rare  Miongh,  in  a 
railway  train,  to  deserve  commemoration,  Lionel  reaped 
the  staUon  to  which  he  was  hound.  He  there  inqiured 
the  distance  to  Fawley  Manor  Honse;  it  was  five  miles. 
He  ordered  a  fly,  and  was  soon  wheeled  briskly  along 
a  rough  parish-road,  through  a  country  strongly  con- 
trasting the  gay  River  Scenery  he  had  so  lately  quitted. 
Quite  as  English,  but  rather  the  England  of  a  former 
race  than  that  which  spreads  round  our  own  generation 
like  one  vast  suburb  of  garden-ground  and  villas  — 
Here,  nor  village,  nor  spire,  nor  porter's  lodge  came  in 
sight     Eare  even  were  the  cornfields  —  wide  spaces 
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of  anencloBed  common  opened,  solitaiy  and  primitive, 
on  tie  road,  bordered  by  large  woods,  obiefly  of  beech, 
dosing  the  horizon  with  ridges  of  undulating  green. 
In  sach  an  England,  Knights  Templaxs  might  have 
wended  their  way  to  scattered  monasteries,  or  ftigidve 
pardsans  in. the  bloody  Wars  of  the  Boses  have  found 
shelter  under  leafy  coverts. 

The  scene  had  its  romance,  its  beanty  —  half 
savage,  half  gentle  —  leading  perforce  the  mind  of 
any  cultivated  and  imaginative  gazer  far  back  from  the 
present  day  —  waking  up  long-forgotten  passages  irom 
old  poets.  The  stiUneBS  of  such  wastes  of  sward  — 
ench  deeps  of  woodland  —  induced  the  nurture  of 
reverie,  gravely  soft  and  lulling.  There,  Ambition 
might  give  rest  to  the  wheel  of  Ixion,  Avarice  to  the 
sieve  of  the  Danalds;  there  disappointed  Love  might 
muse  on  ibe  brevity  of  all  human  passions,  and  count 
over  the  tortured  hearts  diat  have  found  peace  in  holy 
meditation,  or  are  now  stilled  under  grassy  knolls.  See 
where,  at  the  crossing  of  three  roads  upon  the  waste, 
the  landscape  suddenly  unfolds  —  an  upland  in  (he 
distance,  and  on  the  upland  a  building,  the  first  sign 
of  social  man.  What  is  the  bnilding?  only  a  silenced 
windmill  —  the  sails  dark  and  sharp  against  the  dull 
leaden  sky. 

Lionel  touched  the  driver  —  "Are  we  yet  on  Mr. 
Darrell's  property?"  Of  the  extent  of  that  properly  he 
had  involuntarily  conceived  a  vast  idea. 
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"Lord,  sir,  no;  we  be  two  miles  from  Squire  Dar- 
rell's.  He  han't  macli  propeily  to  speak  of  hereabouts. 
But  he  bought  a  good  hit  o'  land,  too,  some  years  t^, 
ten  or  twelve  mile  'tother  side  o'  the  county.  First 
time  yon  are  going  to  Fawley,  air?" 

"Yes." 

"Ah!  I  don't  mind  seeing  you  afore  —  and  I 
should  have  known  you  if  I  had,  for  it  is  seldom  indeed 
1  have  a  fare  to  Fawley  old  Manor  House.  It  must 
he,  I  take  it,  four  or  five  year  ago  sin'  I  wor  there 
with  a  gent,  and  he  went  away  while  I  wor  feeding 
the  horse  —  did  me  out  o'  my  back  faxe.  What  bis- 
ness  had  he  to  walk  when  he  came  in  my  fly?  — 
Shabby." 

"Mr.  Darrell  lives   very  retired  then  —  sees  few 


'"Spose  so.  I  never  see'd  bim,  as  I  knows  on; 
see'd  two  o'  his  bosses  though  —  rare  good  uns;"  and 
the  driver  whipped  on  his  own  hotse,  took  to  whistling, 
and  Lionel  asked  no  more. 

At  length  the  chaise  stopped  at  a.  carriage  gate, 
receding  from  the  road,  and  deeply  shadowed  by 
venerable  trees  —  no  lodge.  The  driver,  dismounting, 
opened  the  gate. 

"Is  this  the  place?" 

The  driver  nodded  assent,  remounted,  and  drove  on 
rapidly  through  what  might,   by  courtesy,  be  called  a 
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park.  The  enclosure  was  indeed  little  beyond  HuA  of 
a  good-eized  paddock  —  its  boundariea  were  visible  on 
every  side  —  but  swelling  aptands,  covered  with  massy 
foliage  sloped  down  to  its  wild  irregular  turf  soil —  soil 
poor  for  pasturage,  but  pleasant  to  the  eye;  with  dell 
and'  dingle,  bosks  of  fantastic  pollards  —  dotted  oaks 
of  vast  growth  —  here  and  there  a  weird  hollow  thorn- 
tree  —  patches  of  fern  and  gorse.  Hoarse  and  lond 
cawed  the  rooks  —  and  deep,  deep  as  from  the  ihner- 
mOBt  core  of  the  lovely  wood-lands,  came  the  mellow 
notes  of  the  cuckoo.  A  few  moments  more  a  wind  of 
the  road  brought  the  house  in  sight  At  lis  rear  lay  a 
piece  of  water,  scarcely  large  enough  to  be  s^led  a 
lake;  , —  too  winding'  in  its  shaggy  banks  —  its  ends 
too  concealed  by  tree  and  islet,  to  be  called  by  the 
dull  name  of  pond.  Snch  as  it  was,  it  arrested  the  eye 
before  the  gaze  turned  towards  the  honse  —  it  had  an 
air  of  tranquillity  so  sequestered,  so  solemn.  A  lively 
man  of  the  world  would  have  been  seized  with  spleen 
at  the  first  glimpse  of  it  But  he  who  had  known  some 
great  grief  —  soma  anxious  care  —  wonld  have  drunk 
the  calm  into  his  weary  soul  like  an  anodyne.  The 
house  small,  low,  ancient,  about  the  date  of  £dward  VT., 
before  the  statelier  architecture  of  Elizabeth.  Few 
houses  in  England  so  old,  indeed,  as  Fawley  Manor 
House.  A  vast  weight  of  roof,  with  high  gables  — 
windows  on  the  iipper  story  projecdng  ftir  over  the 
lower  part  —  a  covered  porch  with  a  coat  of  half- 
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obliterated  arms  deep  panelled  orer  the  oak  door. 
NotluDg  giand,  yet  «11  how  reaerablet  Bat  what  is 
this?  Close  beside  the  old  qoiet  imaestunJaf  Manor 
House  rises  the  skeleton  of  a  superb  and  eostly  pile  — 
a  palace  uncompleted,  and  the  work  evidently  bqs^ 
pended  —  perhaps  long  since,  perhaps  now  for  Btot. 
No  busy  workmen  nor  animated  scafEoldittg.  The  per- 
forated battlements  roofed  over  with  visible  haste  — 
here  with  slate,  there  with  tile;  the  Elizabethan  muliion 
casements  onglazed;  some  ronghly  boarded  across  — 
some  with  staring  forlorn  apertures,  that  showed  £ooi- 
less  chambers  —  for  winds  to  whistle  throi^h  and  rats 
to  tenant  Weeds  and  long  grass  were  growing  over 
blocks  of  stone  that  lay  at  hand.  A  wallflower  had 
forced  itself  into  root  on  the  sill  of  a  giant  oriel.  The 
effect  was  startling.  A  fabric  which  he  who  conceived 
it  must  have  founded  for  posterity  —  so  solid  its 
masonry,  so  thick  its  walls  —  and  thus  abrttptly  teit 
to  moulder  —  a  palace  constructed  for  the  reception  of 
crowding  guests  —  the  pomp  of  stately  revels  — 
abandoned  to  owl  and  bat.  And  the  homely  old  house 
beside  it,  which  that  lordly  hall  was  doubtless  designed 
to  replace,  looking  so  safe  and  tranquil  at  the  baffled 
presumption  of  its  spectral  neighbour. 

Thn  driver  had  rung  the  bell,  and  now,  turning 
back  to  the  chaise,  met  Lionel's  inquiring  eye,  and 
said  —  "Yes;  Squire  Darrell  began  to  build  that  — 
many  yeara  ago  —  when  I  was  a  boy.     I  heerd  say 
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it  vaa  to  be  the  shov-hooHe  of  tlie  whole  county. 
Been  stopped  these  ten  or  a  dozen  years." 

"Why?  —  do  you  know?" 

"No  one  knowB.  Bqaiie  was  a  laryer,  I  b'leve  — 
perhaps  he  put  it  into  Chancery.  My  wife's  grand- 
father was  pnt  into  chancery  jiat  as  he  was  growing 
up,  and  never  grew  afterwards  —  never  got  out  o'  it  — 
nout  ever  does.  There's  our  church  warden  comes  to 
me  with  a  petition  to  sign  agin  die  Pope.  Says  I, 
'That  old  Pope  is  always  in  trouble  —  what's  he  bin 
doin  now?'  Says  he,  'SpreadingI  He's  a  got  into 
Parlyment,  aod  he's  now  got  a  colledge,  and  we  pays 
for  it  I  doesn't  know  how  to  stop  him.'  Says  I, 
'Put  the  Pope  into  Chancery  along  with  wife's  grand- 
father, and  he'll  never  hold  up  bis  head  agin.'" 

The  driver  had  thus  just  disposed  of  the  Papacy 
when  aa  elderly  servant,  out  of  livery,  opened  the 
door.  Liouel  sprung  from  the  chaise,  and  paused  in 
some  confusion  —  for  then,  for  the  first  time,  thei-e 
darted  across  him  flie  idea  that  he  had  never  written 
to  announce  bis  acceptance  of  Mr.  Darrell's  invitation  — 
that  he  ought  to  have  done  so  ■ —  that  he  might  not  be 
expected.  Meanwhile  the  servant  surveyed  him  with 
some  surprise.  "Mr,  Darrelli'"  hesitated  Lionel,  ia- 
qniringly. 

"Not  at  home,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  as  if  Lionel's 
business  was  over,  and  he  had  only  to  re-enter  his 
chaise.     The   boy    was    naturally    rather   bold    thail 
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Bhy,    and  lie  said,  vith  a  certain  assured  air,  "My  . 
name  is  Eanghton.     I  come  here  on  M>.  Danrell's  in- 
Titalaon." 

The  servant'Ei  face  changed  in  a  moment  —  he 
bowed  respectfully.  "I  teg  pardon,  sir.  I  will  look 
for  my  master  —  lie  is  somewhere  on  the  gronnds." 
The  aerrant  tb^i  approached  the  fly,  toJSk  oat  the 
knapsack,  and  observing  Lionel  had  his  purse  in  his 
hand,  said  —  "Allow  me  to  save  yon  that  trouble,  sir. 
Driver,  round  to  the  stable-yard."  Steppii^  back  into 
the  honae,  the  servant  threw  open  a  door  to  the  left, 
on  entrance,  and  advanced  a  chur  — ^  "If  yon  will  wait 
here  a  moment,  mi,  I  will  see  for  my  master." 
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CHAPTER  IL  ■ 

Gu7  Darrelland  StiU'd  Life. 

The  room  in  which  Lionel  now  found  himself  was 
singalarl<f  quaint  An  autiqaarian  or  architect  would 
hare  diacoTered  at  a  glance  that,  at  some  period,  it 
had  formed  part  of  the  entrance-hall;  and  when,  m 
Elizabeth's  or  James  the  First's  day,  the  refinement  in 
manners  begOn  to  penetrate  from  baronial  mansions  to 
tll^  homes  of  the  gentry,  and  the  entraace-ball  ceased 
to  be  the  common  refectory  of  the  owner  and  his 
dependants,  this  apartment  had  been  screened  off  ity 
perforated  panels,  which,  for  the  sake  of  warmth. and 
comfort,  had  been  filled  up  into  solid  wainscot  by  a 
succeeding  generation.  Thus  one  side  of  the  room  was 
richly  carved  with  geometrical  designs  and  arabesque 
pilasters,  while  the  other  three  sides  were  in  small 
simple  panels,  with  a  deep  fantastic  frieze  in  plaster, 
depicting  a  deer-chase  in  relief,  and  running  between 
woodwork  and  ceifing.  The  ceiling  itself  was  relieved 
by  long  pendants  without  any  apparent  meaning,  and 
by  the  crest  of  the  Dairells,  a  heron,  wreathed  round 
with  the  family  motto,   'Mrdua  petit  Ardea"     It  was 
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&  dining-toom,  as  vraa  Aown  by^  the  eharactet  of  the 
mmiture.  Bat  there  vas  no  attempt  on  tlie  part  of 
&.e  prcBeQt  ovner,  and  there  had  dearly  been  none  on 
the  part  of  hie  predeceasoi,  to  suit  the  Auuitore  to  the 
room.  This  last  was  of  the  heavy  graceless  taste  of 
George  the  First  —  combrous  chairs  in  valnut-tree  — 
with  a  worm-eaten  mostuc  of  the  heron  on  their  homely 
backs,  aad  a  faded  blue  worsted  on  their  seats  —  a 
marvelloasly  ngly  sideboard  to  match,  and  on  it  a 
conple  of  black  shagreen  cases ,  the  Uds  of  which  were 
flnng  open,  and  discovered  the  pbtol-shaped  handles 
of  silver  knives.  The  mantelpiece  reached  to  the 
ceiling,  in  panelled  compartments,  with  heraldic  shields, 
and  supported  by  rude  stone  Caryatides.  On  the  walls 
ware  several  pictures  —  family  portraits,  for  the  names 
were  inscribed  on  the  frames.  They  vuied  in  date 
&CMn  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  George  I. 
A  strong  family  likeness  pervaded  them  all  —  high 
features,  dark  hab,  grave  aspects  —  save  indeed  one, 
a  Sir  fialph  Haaghton  Darrell,  in  a  dress  that  spoke 
him  of  the  holiday  date  of  Charleli  II.  —  all  knots, 
lace,  and  ribbons;  evidently  the  beau  of  the  race;  and 
he  had  blue  eyes,  a  blonde  peruke,  a  careless  pro- 
fiigate  smile,  and  looked  altogether  as  devil-me-care, 
rakehelly,  handsome,  good-for-nought,  as  ever  swore 
aX  a  drawer,  beat  a  watchman,  charmed  a  lady, 
terrified  a  husband,  and  hummed  a  song  as  he  pinked 
hia  man. 
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Lionel  was  still  gazing  upon  the  effi^^  of  Hub 
airy  cavalier,  when  the  door  behind  him  opened  very 
noiaelesaly,  and  a  man  of  impoaing  presence  stood  on 
the  threshold — stood  so  still,  and  the  carved  mooldings 
of  the  doorway  so  shadowed,  and,  as  it  were,  cased 
Tonnd  hie  figure,  that  Lionel,  on  taming  qaiekly,  might 
have  mistt^en  him  for  a  portrait  brought  into  bold 
relief,  firomits  frame,  by  a  sadden  fall  of  light  We 
hear  it,  indeed,  &miliarly  said  that  such  an  one  ia  like 
an  old  pictare.  Never  coold  it  be  mote  appositely 
said  than  of  the  face  on  whibh  the  yoang  visitor  gazed, 
much  startled  and  somewhat  awed.  Not  such  as  in- 
ferior linm^rs  had  painted  in  the  portraits  there,  dioagh 
it  had  something  in  common  with  tbose  family  linea- 
ments, but  sach  as  might  have  looked  tranqoll  power 
out  of  the  canvass  of  Titian. 

The  man  stept  forward,  and  the  illusion  passed. 
"I  thank  you,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand,  "for 
taking  me  at  my  word,  and  answering  me  thos  in 
person."  He  pansed  a  moment,  surveying  Lionel's 
cotmtenance  with  «t  keen  but  not  unkindly  eye,  and 
added  softly,  "Very  like  your  father." 

At  these  words  Lionel  involuntarily  pressed  the 
hand  which  he  had  taken.  That  hand  did  not  return 
the  pressure.  It  lay  an  instant  in  Lionel's  warm  clasp  — 
not  repelling,  not  respondmg  —  and  was  then  very 
gently  withdrawn. 

"Did  you  come  from  London?" 

r. iHinvGoO^lc 
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"No,  sb;  I  found  yoar  letter  yesterday  atHampton 
CootL  I  had  been  staying  Bome  days  in  that  neigh- 
bonrhood.  I  come  on  this  morning,  —  I  was  afraid, 
too  anceraaomonsly;  yont  kind  weleome  reassureB  me 
there." 

The  words  were  well  chosen,  and  &ankly  s^d. 
Probably  they  pleased  the  host,  for  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  was,  on  the  whole,  propitious;  but  he 
merely  inclined  his  head  with  a  kind  of  lofty  in- 
difference, then,  glancing  at  his  watch,  he  tang  the 
belL  The  servant  entered  promptly.  "Let  dinner  be 
served  witliin  an  honr." 

"Pray,  sir,"  said  Lionel,  "do  not  change  your 
hours  on  my  account." 

Mj.  Darrell's  brow  dighUy  contracted.  Lionel's 
tact  was  in  fault  there;  but  the  great  man  answered 
C|nietly,  "All  hours  are  the  same  to  me;  and  it  were 
strange  if  a  host  could  be  deranged  by  consideration 
to  his  guest  —  on  the  first  day  too.  Aie  you  tired? 
Would  yon  like  to  go  to  your  room,  or  look  out  for 
half  an  hour?     The  sky  is  clearing." 

"I  should  so  like  to  look  out,  sir." 

"This  way  then." 

Ur.  Qarrell,  crosdng  the  hall,  threw  open  a  door 
oppomte  to  that  by  which  Lionel  entered,  and  the  lake 
(we  will  afc  call  it)  lay  before  them,  —  separated  from 
the  house  only  by  a  shelving  gradual  declivity  on 
which  were  a  few  beds  of  flowers  —  not  the  most  in 
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vogae  nowadays  —  and  diapoged  ia  rambling  old- 
fashioned  paiterres.  At  one  angle,  b  quaint  and 
dilapidated  sun-dial;  at  the  other,  a  long  bowling-alley, 
tenninat«d  by  one  of  those  aammer-houaes  which  the 
Dutch  tadte,  following  the  Eevolution  of  1688,  brought 
into  fashion.  Mr.  Darrell  passed  down  this  alley  (no 
bowls  there  now),  and  obaerring  that  Lionel  looked 
curiously  towards  the  eummer-houBe,  of  which  the  doors 
stood  open,  entered  it  A  lofty  room,  with  cored 
ceiling,  painted  with  Roman  trophies  of  helms  and 
foBces,  alternated  with  crossed  fifes  and  fiddlea,  painted 
also. 

"Amsterdam  inanners,"  eaiA  Mr.  Darrell,  slightly 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  "Here  a  former  race  heard 
music,  sung  glees,  and  smoked  from  clay  pipes.  That 
age  soon  passed,  unsuited  to  English  energies,  which 
are  not  to  be  united  with  Holland  phlegm!  Bnt  the 
view  from  the  window  —  look  out  there.  I  wonder 
whether  men  in  wigs  and  women  in  hoops  enjoyed 
tJiat.  It  is  a  mercy  they  did  not  clip  those  banks  into 
a  straight  canall" 

T^e  view  was  indeed  lovely  —  the  water  looked  so 
blue  and  so  large  and  so  limpid,  woods  and  curring. 
banks  reflected  deep  on  its  peaceful  bosom. 

"How  Vance  would  enjoy  thisl"  cried  LioneL 
"It  would  come  into  a  picture  evesx  better  than  the 
Thames." 

"Vance  —  who  is  Vance?" 

r. iHinyGoO^lc 
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"Tha  artist  —  a  great  fiiend  of  mine.  Surely,  eir, 
yon  have  beard  of  Itim,  or  seen  hia  pictnreB?" 

"Himself  aad  his  pictures  are  since  my  time. 
Days  tread  down  days  for  the  Beelnse,  and  he  forgets 
that  celebrities  rise  with  their  suns,  to  wane  with  their 
moons, — 

'Tniditnr««ato,      * 
Koinqn*  ptcguiit  lnCtrlre  loam.' " 

"All  snns  do  not  set  —  all  moons  do  not  wane!" 
cried  Lionel,  with  blnnt  enlhusiasm.  "When  Horace 
speaks  elsewhere  of  the  Jalian  star,  he  compares  it 
to  a  moon  —  ^inter  ignes  mmores'  —  and  surely  Fame 
is  not  among  the  orha  which  ^pergunt  interire'  — 
hasten  on  to  perish!" 

"I  am  glad  to  see  that  yoa  retain  your  recollecUoTt 
of  Horace,"  said  Mr.  Darrell,  frigidly,  and  without 
continuing  the  allusion  to  celebrities,  "the  most  charming 
of  all  poets  to  a  man  6i  my  years,  and"  (he  very  drily 
added)  "the  most  useful  for  popular  quotation  to  ;mea 
at  any  age." 

Then  satmtering  forth  carelessly,  he  descended  the 
sloping  turf,  came  to  the  water-side,  aud  threw  himself 
at  length  on  the  grass  —  the  wild  thyme  which  be 
crushed  sent  up  its  braised  fragrance.  There,  resting 
his  face  on  Us  hand,  Darrell  gazed  along  the  water  in 
abstracted  silence.  Lionel  felt  that  be  was  forgotten; 
hut  be  was  not  hurt  Sy  this  time  a  strong  and 
admiring  interest  for  his  consin  had  sprang  up  within 
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Ilis  breast  —  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  explain 
why.  But  whosoever  at  that  moioeat  could  have  seen 
Guy  Darrell'a  muBing  countenance,  or  whosoever,  a  few 
minutes  before,  could  have  beard  the  very  sound  of  Mb 
voice  —  sweetly,  clearly  fiill  —  each  slow  ennnciataon 
unaffectedly,  mellowly  distinct  —  making  musical  the 
homeliest  roughest  word,  would  have  understood  and 
shared  the  interest  which  Lionel  could  not  ezipliun. 
There  are  living  human  faces,  which,  independently 
of  mere  physical  beauty,  chmro  and  enthral  ua  more 
than  the  most  perfect  lineaments  which  Greek  sculptor 
ever  lent  to  a  marble  face:  there  are  key-notes  in  the 
thrilling  human  voice,  simply  uttered,  which  can  haunt 
the  heart,  rouse  the  passions,  lull  rampant  multitudes, 
shake  into  dust  the  thrones  of  guarded  kings,  and  effect 
more  wonders  than  ever  yet  have  been  wrought  by  the 
most  artful  chorus  or  the  deftest  quill. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  swans  from  the  ftirther  end 
of  the  water  came  saUiiig  swiftly  towards  the  hank 
on  which  Darrell  reclined.  He  bad  evidently  made 
friends  with  them,  and  they  rested  their  white  breasts 
close  on  the  matg^,  seeking  to  claim  his  notice  with 
a  low  hissing  salutation,  which,  it  ia  to  be  hoped,  they 
change  for  something  less  sibilant  in  that  famous  song 
with  which  they  depart  this  life. 

Darrell  looked  up,  "They  come  to  be  fed,"  said 
he,  "smooth  emblems  of  the  great  social  union.  Affec- 
tion is  the  offepring  of  utility.     I  am  useful  to  them  — 
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diey  lore  me."  He  rose,  nncovered,  and  bowed  to 
dte  birds  in  raock  eonrte^.:  "Friends,  I  have  no  btead 
to  give  yon." 

LiOMEL.  —  "Let  me  nm  in  for  some:  I  would  be 
uaefol  too," 

Mr.  "DtinnaT.T.  —  "Kvall  —  HBeM  to  my  Bwans?" 

LlOtOL  (tenderly).  —  "Or .to  yon,  sir." 

He  felt  as  if  be  had  said  too  much,  and  withont 
-waiting  for  penniasion,  nm  iadoors  to  £ud  some  one 
whom  he  could  ask  for  the  bread. 

"SonlesB,  childless,  hopeless,  objectleBsl"  s^d 
Dairell  mnrmnringly  to  bims&lf,  and  sunk  agtun  into 
reverie. 

By  the  time  Lionel  retmned  with  the  bread,  another 
pMted  Mend  had  joined  the  master.  A  tame  doe  had 
canght  dght  of  him  from  her  covert  far  away,  came  in 
Hght  bonnds  to  his  side,  and  was  pushing  her  delicate 
nostril  into  bis  drooping  hand.  At  the  Bound  of  Lionel's 
hurried-  step  she  took  flight,  trotted  off  a  few  paces, 
then  turned,  looking  wistfully. 

"I  did  not  know  you  had  deer  here." 

"Deer!  —  in  this  little  paddockl  —  of  course  not; 
only  that  doe.  Fairthom  introduced  her  here.  By 
the  by,"  continued  Darrell,  who  was  now  throwing 
the  bread  to  the  swans,  and  had  resumed  his  careless 
mmieditative  manner,  "yon  were  not  aware  that  I  have 
a  brother  hermit  —  a  companion  besides  the  swans  and 
the  doe.     Dick  Fturtbom  is  a  year  or  two  younger 
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ibtai  myself,  the  son  of  my  father's  baili£  IS*  was 
tiie  cleverest  hoj  at  hk  grammar-BchooL  Unlackily 
he  took  to  the  flute,  and  unfitted  himself  for  the 
present  centory.  He  condescends,  hovever,  to  act  as 
my  secretary — a  fair  classical  scholaf  —  plays  chess — 
is  useful  to  me  —  I  am  useful  to  him.  We  hare  an 
affection  for  each  other.  I  never  forgive  any  one  who 
laughs  at  him.  The  haK-hour  bell,  and  you  will  meet 
him  at  dinner.    Shall  we  come  in  and  dress?" 

They  entered  the  house  —  the  same  man-servant 
was  in  attendance  in  the  halL  "Show  Mr.  Hanghtoa 
to  his  room.'^  Darrell  inclined  his  head  —  I  use  that 
phrase,  for  the  gesture  was  neither  bow  nor  nod  — 
turned  down  a  narrow  passage,  and  disappeared. 

Led  up  an  uneven  staircase  of  oak,  black  as  ebony, 
with  huge  balustrades,  and  newel-posts  supporting 
clumsy  balls,  Lionel  was  conducted  to  a  smaS  chamber, 
modernised  a  century  ago  by  a  faded  Chinese  paper, 
and  a  mahogany  bedstead,  which  took  up  threefonrths 
of  the  apace,  and  was  crested  with  dingy  plumes,  that 
gave  it  the  cheerful  look  of  a  hearse;  and  there  the 
attendant  said,  "Have  yon  the  key  of  your  knapsack, 
sir?  shall  I  put  out  your  things  to  dress?"  Drees! 
Then  for  the  first  time  the  boy  remembered  that  he 
had  brought  with  him  no  evening  dress  —  nay,  evening 
dress  properly  so  called,  he  possessed  not  at  all  in 
any  comer  of  the  world.  It  had  never  yet  ent^ed 
into  his  modA  of  existence.     Call  to  mind  when  you 
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were  a  boy  trf  seventeen,  "betwixt  two  kgea  hovering 
like  a  star,"  and  imagine  Lionel'B  sensatione.  He  felt 
his  cheek  bnm  as  if  he  had  been  detected  in  a  crime. 
"I  have  no  dress  things,"  he  swd  piteonaly;  "only 
a  chuige  of  linen,  and  this,"  glancing  at  the  siumner 
jacket.  The  servant  waa  evidently  a  most  gentleman- 
like man  —  his  native  sphere  that  of  groom  of  the 
chambeia.  "I  wiJl  mention  it  to  Mr.  Danell;  and  if 
yon  will  favoor  mfi  with  yonr,  addrras  in  London, 
1  will  send  to  telegraph  for  what  yon  want  against 
to-mortow." 

"Many  dianks,"    answered   Lionel,  recovering  his 
presence  of  mind;  "I  will  speak  to  Hi.  Darrell  myself." 

"There  is  the  hot  water,  sir;  that  is  the  belL 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  placed  at  your  commands." 
The  door  closed,  and  Lionel  nnlocked  his  knapsack  — 
other  trousers,  other  waistcoat  had  he  —  those  worn 
at  the  fair,  and  once  white.  Ala^I  they  had  not  since 
thee  passed  to  the  care  of  the  lanndtess.  Other  shoes 
—  double-soled  for  walking.  There  was  no  help  for 
it,  bat  to  appear  at  dinner,  attired  as  he  had  been  . 
before,  in  his  light  pedestrian  jacket,  morning  w^atcoat 
flowered  with  sprigs,  and  a  fawn-coloured  nether  man. 
Could  it  signify  much  —  only  two  men?  Could  the 
grave  Mr.  Darrell  regard  such  trifles?  —  Tes,  if  they 
intimated  w{uit  of  due  respect 
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On  descendii^  the  ataini,  the  same  lu^-bred 
domestic  vaa  in  wuting  to  ahow  him  into  the  libreiy. 
Kr.  Darrell  vob  ^lere  abeady,  in  the  ample  bnt 
pauctilioas  costume  of  &  gentleman  who  retaioB  in 
seclusion  the  habits  cnstomoxy  in  the  world.  At  the 
first  glance  Lionel  thought  he  oaw  a  slight  cloud 
of  displeasure  on  his  host's  brow.  He  went  up  to 
Mr.  Darrell  ingenuously,  and  apologised  for  the  defiden- 
des  of  his  itinerant  wardrobe.  "Say  the  trnth,"  said 
his  host;  "you  thought  you  were  coming  to  an  old 
churl,  with  whom  ceremony  was  misplaced." 

"Indeed  no  I"  exclaimed  LioneL  "But  —  but  I 
have  so  lately  left  school." 

"Your  mother  might  have  thought  for  you." 

"I  did  not  stay  to  consult  her,  indeed,  sir;  I  hope 
you  are  not  offended," 

"No,  but  let  me  not  offend  you  if  I  take  advantage 
of  my  years  and  our  relationship  to  remark  that  a  young 
man  should  be  care&l  not  to  let  himself  down  below 
the  measure  of  lus  own  rank.  If  a  king  could  bear  to 
hear  that  be  was  only  a  ceiremonial,  a  private  gentle- 
man may  remember  that  there  is  bnt  a  ceremonial  be- 
tween himself  and  —  his  hatter  I" 

Lionel  felt  the  colour  mount  his  brow;  but  Darrell, 
pressing  the  distast^l  theme  no  farther,  and  seemingly 
forgetting  its  purport,  turned  his  remarks  carelessly 
towards  the  weather.  "It  will  be  fair  to-morrow;  there 
is  no  mist  on  the  hill  yonder.   Since  you  have  a  piunter 
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for  a  &iend,  perhaps  70a  yourself  are  a  (Iranglitsman. 
Tbere  are  eome  lands  cap  e-effecta  here  whidi  FaiHborii 
■hall  point  out  to  yon." 

"I  fsaf,  Hi.  Darrell,"  eud  Lionel,  looking  down, 
"that  to-mcMcrow  I  mnet  leave  you." 

"So  soon?  Well,  I  suppose  the  place  mnst  be  very 
dnlL" 

"Kot  that  —  not  that;  but  I  have  offended  you, 
and  I  would  not  r^eat  the  offence.  I  have  not  the 
'ceremonial'  necessary  to  mark  me  as  a  gentleman  — 
dtber  here  or  at  home." 

"80I  Bold  frankness  and  ready  wit  command  cere- 
monials," returned  Darrell,  and  for  the  first  time  his 
lip  wore  a  smile.  "Let  me  present  toypuMr.  Ffurthorn," 
as  the  door,  opening,  showed  a  shambling  awkward 
figure,  with  loose  black  knee-breeches  and  buckled 
shoes.  The  figure  made  a  strange  sidelong  bow;  and 
hnrrying  in  a  lateral  course ,  like  a  crab  suddenly 
alarmed,  towards  a  dim  recess  protected  by  a  long 
table,  sunk  behind  a  curttun-fold,  and  seemed  to  vanish 
as  a  crab  does  amidst  the  shingles. 

"Three  minutes  yet  to  dinner,  and  two  before  the 
letter-carrier  goes,"  said  tbe  host,  glancing  at  bis  watch. 
"Mr.  Fairthom,  will  you  write  a  not«  for  me?"  There 
was  a  mutter  from  behind  the  curtain.  Darrell  walked 
to  the  place,  and  whispered  a  few  words,  returned  to 
the  hearth,  rang  the  belL  "Another  letter  for  the  post, 
Mills:  Mr.  Ftdrthom  is  sealing  it      You  are  looking  at 
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my  book-ehelves,  Liooel.  Aa  I  imderBtand  that  jova 
master  epoke  hi^y  of  jou,  I  presume  that  you  are 
fond  of  reading." 

"I  think  BO,  but  I  am  not  sore,"  answered  Lionel, 
wbom  faia  consiu's  conciliatoiy  words  had  restored  to 
ease  and  good-hnmoor. 

"Ton  mean,  perhaps,  that  you  like  reading,  if  yon 
may  choose  your  own  books." 

"Or  rather  if  I  may  choose  my  own  time  to  read 
theln,  and  that  would  not  be  on  bright  summer  days." 

"Without  sacrificing  bright  sommer  days,  one  finds 
one  has  made  little  progress  when  the  long  winter 
nights  come." 

"Yes,  sir.  But  must  the  sacrifice  be  paid  in  books? 
I  fancy  I  learned  as  much  in  the  playground  as  I  did 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  for  the  last  few  months,  in 
much  my  own  master,  reading  hard,  in  the  forenoon, 
it  is  true,  for  many  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  yet  again 
for  a  few  hours  at  evening,  but  rambling  also  through 
the  streets,  or  listening  to  a  few  friends  whom  I  have 
contrived  to  make  —  I  think,  if  I  can  boast  of  any 
progress  at  all,  the  hooks  have  the  smaller  share  in  it" 

"You  would,  then,  prefer  an  active  life  to  a  stu- 
dious one." 

"Oh,  yes  —  yes." 

"Dinner  is  served,"  said  the  decorous  Mr.  Mills, 
throwiug  open  the  door. 

r. iHinvGoOJ^Ic 


CHAPTER  m. 

In  oar  happy  countiy  ereiy  man's  house  is  ht3  caotle.  But 
however  stoutly  he  fortify  it,  Care  enters,  as  eurelj  as  she 
did,  in  Horace's  time,  through  the  porticoes  of  a  Raman's 
villa.  Nor,  whether  ceilings  be  fretted  with  gold  and 
ivory,  or  whether  only  coloured  with  whitewash,  does  it 
matter  to  Care  any  more  than  it  does  to  a  houae-fly.  But 
every  tree,  be  it  cedar  or  blackthorn,  can  harbour  ifa 
singing-bird;  and  few  are  the  homes  in  which ,  fromnctoks 
leaxt  suspected,  there  starts  not  a  music.  Is  it  quite  true 
that  "non  avium  citharseque  cantua  sonmum  redacent?" 
Wonid  not  even  Damocles  himself  have  forgotten  the 
■word,  if  the  lute-player  had  chanced  on  the  notes  diat 
lull? 


The  dinner  was  simple  enough,  but  veO.  dressed 
and  well  served.  One  footman,  in  plain  liTery,  assisted 
Mr.  UiUs.  Darrell  ata  sparing'ly,  and  drank  only 
water,  which  was  placed  by  his  side  iced,  with  a  single 
glass  of  wine  at  the  close  of  the  repast,  which  he  drank 
tn  beading  his  head  to  Lionel  with  a  certain  knightly 
l^ace,  and  the  prefatory  words  of  "Welcome  here  to  a 
Haughton."  Hr.  Fairthom  was  less  abstemious  — 
tasted  of  eveiy  dish,  after  examining  it  long  through  a 
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pair  of  tortoise-abell  spectaclea,  aacl  ditmk  leisurely 
throngli  a  bottle  of  port,  holdiog  up  every  glass  to  the 
ligbt  Danell  talked  witli  his  aaaal  cold  but  not  nn- 
courteons  indifference.  (^  remark  of  Lionel's  on  the 
portraits  in  the  room  turned  tJie  conversation  ehitiSy 
upon  pictures ,  and  the  host  showed  himself  litoronghly 
accomplished  in  the  attribates  of  the  varions  schools 
and  masters.  Lionel,  vho  was  very  fond  of  the  art, 
and  indeed  painted  well  for  a  yonthfnl  amateur,  Ustened 
with  great  delight 

"Surely,  sir,"  said  he,  struck  much  with  s  very 
subtle  observation  upon  the  causes  why  the  Italian 
masters  admit  of  copyists  with  greater  fadlity  than  the 
Flemish  —  "surely,  sir,  yon  mnst  yourself  have  prac- 
tised &e  art  of  painting?" 

"Not  I;  but  I  instructed  myself  as  a  judge  of  pic- 
tures, because  at  one  time  I  was  a  collector." 

Fairthom,  speaking  for  the  first  time:  "The  rarest 
coUectiou  —  such  Albert  DurersI  such  Holbeins!  and 
that  head  by  Leonardo  da  Vincil"  He  stopped  — 
looked  extremely  frightened  —  helped  himself  to  the 
port  —  turning  his  back  upon  his  host,  to  hold,  as 
usual,  the  glass  to  the  light 

"Are  they  here,  sir?"  asked  LioueL 

Darrell's  f&ce  darkened,  and  he  made  no  answer; 
but  his  head  sank  on  lus  1»east,  and  he  seemed  sud- 
denly absorbed  in  gloomy  thought  Lionel  felt  that  he 
had  touched   a  wrong   chord,    and   glanced   timidly 
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towatda  Fairihcuir;  but  that  gentlemaa  cautiously  htiA 
up  faia  finger,  and  then  rapidly  pat  it  to  his  lip,  and 
as  rapidly  drew  it  aw&y.  After  that  signal,  the  boy 
did  not  dare  to  break  the  silence,  which-  now  lasted 
umnteiruptedly  till  Barrell  rose,  and  with  the  formal 
and  snprarflaoas  question,  "Any  more  wineP"  led  the 
way  back  to  the  library.  There  he  ensconced  himself 
in  an  easy-chair,  and  saying,  "Will  yon  find  a  book 
for  yourself,  Lionel?"  took  a  Yolume  at  random  from 
the  nearest  shelf,  and  soon  seemed  absorbed  in  its  con- 
tents. The  room,  made  irregular  by  bay-windows,  and 
shelves  that  projected  as  in  public  libraries,  abounded 
with  nook  and  recess.  To  one  of  these  Fairthom  sidled 
himself  and  became  invisible.  Lionel  looked  round  the 
shelves.  No  belUs  lettres  of  our  immediate  generation 
were  found  there  —  none  of  those  authors  most  in  re- 
quest in  circulating  libraries  and  literary  institutes.  The 
shelves  could  discover  none  more  recent  than  the  John- 
sonian age.  Neither  in  the  lawyer's  library  were  to  be 
found  any  law-books  —  no,  nor  the  pamphlets  and 
parliamentary  volumes  that  should  have  spoken  of  the 
once  eager  politician.  But  there,  were  superb  copies 
of  the  aniuent  classics.  French  and  Italian  authors  were 
not  wandng,  nor  such  of  theEnglish  as  have  withstood 
the  test  of  time.  The  larger  portion  of  the  shelves 
seined,  however,  devoted  to  philosophical  works.  Here 
alone  was  novelty  admitted  —  the  newest  essays  on 
sdence,    or   the  best   editions  of  old  works  thereon. 
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Lionel  at  length  made  his  choice  —  a  volume  of  tlie 
I^rie  QMin.  Coffee  was  served;  at  a  later  hour  tea. 
The  clock  struck  ten.    Da 

"Mr.  Fairthom  —  the 

From  the  recess  a  n 
musician  remaining  still  h: 
sweetest  note  —  so  dulce 
•was  ravished.  The  mnsi 
chanted  page,  through  ' 
wandering  dream-Uke  — 
Que'm.   As  the  air  flowed 

with  tears.  He  did  not  observe  that  Darrell  was  in- 
tently -watching  him.  When  the  music  stopped,  he 
turned  aside  to  wipe  the  tears  from  his  eyes.  Somehow 
or  other,  what  with  the  poem,  what  with  the  flute,  his 
thoughts  had  wandered  far  far  hence  to  the  green 
banks  and  blue  waves  of  the  Thames  —  to  Sophy's 
charming  face,  to  her  parting  chQdish  gift!  And  where 
was  she  now?  Whither  passing  away,  after  so  brief  a 
holiday,  into  the  shadows  of  forlorn  hfe? 

Darrell's  bell-like  voice  smote  his  ear. 

"Spenser!  You  love  hunl  Do  you  write  poetry?" 

"No,  sir;  I  only  feel  it!" 

"Do  neither!"  said  the  host,  abruptly.  Then, 
turning  away,  he  lighted  his  candl«,  murmured  a  quick 
good-night,  and  disappeared  through  a  side-door  which 
led  to  his  owu  rooms. 
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Lionel  looked  round  for  F&irthom,  who  uov 
emerged  ah  angulo  —  from  \m  nook. 

r  yoa  have  endiauted  mel 
>Qld  have  been  capable  of 

face  lighted  np.  He  took 
better  to  contemplate  the 
u  were  pleased!  really?" 
grim  chuckle,  deep  in  his 

rordl   Who  wotdd  not  be 

"Ion  sbouid  bear  me  in  the  open  air." 

"Let  me  do  80  —  to-morrow." 

"My  dear  young  sir,  with  all  my  heart.  Hist!"  — 
gazing  round  as  if  haunted  —  "I  like  you.  I  wish 
him  to  like  you.  Answer  all  his  questions  as  if  you  dif* 
not  care  how  he  turned  you  inside  out.  Never  ask  him 
a  question,  as  if  you  sought  to  know  what  he  did  not 
himself  confide.  So  there  is  something,  you  think,  in  a 
flute,  aStex  all?  There  are  people  who  prefer  the 
fiddle." 

"Then  they  never  heard  your  flute,  Mr.  Fairthom," 
The  muBJcian  again  emitted  his  discordant  chuckle, 
and,  nodding  his  head  nervously  and  cordially, 
shambled  away  without  lighting  a  candle,  and  was  en- 
gulfed in  the  shadows  of  some  mysterious  comer. 

K%ill  »iU  he  da  uUh  ill  I-  H 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 
The  Old  World  and  the  New. 

It  was  long  before  Lionel  could  sleep.  Wliat  with 
the'  strange  house,  and  the  strange  master  —  what  with 
the  mag^c  flute,   and  the  musician's  admonitory  caution 

—  what  with  tender  and  regretful  reminiscences  of 
Sophy,  his  brain  had  enough  to  work  on.  When  he 
slept  at  last,  his  slumber  was  deep  and  heavy,  and  he 
did  not  wake  till  gently  shaken  by  the  well-bred  arm 
of  Mir.  Mills.  "I  humbly  beg  pardon  —  nine  o'clock, 
sir,  and  the  breakfast-bell  going  to  ring."  Lionel's 
toilet  was  soon  hurried  over;  Mr.  Darrell  and  Fadrthom 
were  talking  together  as  he  entered  the  breakfost- 
toom  —  the  same  room  as  that  in  which  they  had 
dined. 

"Good  morning,  Lionel,"  said  the  host.  "No  leave- 
taking  to-day,  as  you  threatened.  I  find  you  have 
made  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Fairtbom,  and  I  shall 
place  you  under  his  care.  You  may  tike  to  look  over 
the  old  house,  and  mtike  yourseir'  —  Darrell  paused 

—  "At  home,"  jerked  out  Mr,  Fairthom,  filling  up 
the  hiatus.    Darrell  turned  his  eye  towards  the  speaker, 
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who  evidently  became  much  frightened,  and,  aftCT 
looking  in  vain  for  a  comer,  sidled  awaj  t»  the 
window,  and  poked  himself  behind  the  curtain.  "Mr. 
Furthom,  in  the  capacity  of  my  secretary,  has  leumed 
to  find  me  thoaghts,  and  put  them  in  his  own  words," 
said  Darrell,  with  a  coldness  almost  icy.  He  then 
seated  himself  at  the  breakfast- table-,  Lionel  followed 
his  example,  and  Mr.  Pairthom,  conrageonsly  emerging, 
also  took  a  chair  and  a  roll.  "You  were  a  true  diviner,  ' 
Mr.  Darrell,"  said  Lionel;  "it  is  a  glorious  day." 

"But  there  will  be  showers  later.  The  flsh  are  at 
play  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,"  Darrell  added,  with  & 
softened  glance  towards  Fairihom,  who  was  looking 
the  picture  of  misery.  "After  twelve,  it  will  be  just 
the  weather  for  trout  to  rise;  and  if  you  fish,  Mr.  Fair- 
thorn  will  lend  you  a  rod.  He  is  a  worthy  successor 
of  Izaak  Walton,  and  loves  a  companion  as  Izaak  did, 
but  more  rarely  gets  one." 

"Are  there  trout  in  your  lake,  sir?" 

"The  lake!  Yon  must  not  dream  of  invading  that 
sacred  water.  The  inhabitants  of  rivulets  and  brooks 
not  wilhin  my  boundary  are  beyond  the  pale  of  Fawley 
civiUsaiion,  to  be  snared  and  slaughtered  lite  Cafces, 
red  men,  or  any  other  savages,  for  whom  we  bait  with 
a  missionary,  and  whom  we  impale  on  a  bayonet.  But 
I  regard  my  lake  as  a  politic  community,  under  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and  leave  its  denizens  to  devour 
each  other,  as  Europeans,  fishes  and  other  cold-blooded 
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creatures,  wisely  do,  in  order  to  check  tlie  oTergrowth. 
of  population.  To  fatten  one  pike  it  takes  a  great 
many  minnows.  Naturally  I  support  the  vested  rights 
of  pike.     I  have  been  a  lawyer." 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  describe  the  manner  in 
which  Hi.  Darrell  vented  this  or  similar  remarks  of 
mocking  irony,  or  sarcastic  spleen.  It  was  not  bitt« 
nor  sneering,  but  in  his  usual  melMuous  level  tone 
and  passionless  tranquillity. 

The  breakfast  was  just  over  as  a  groom  passed  in 
front  of  the  windows  with  a  led  horse.  "I  am  going 
to  leave  you,  Lionel,"  said  the  host,  "to  make  — 
friends  with  Mr.  F^urthom,  and  I  thus  complete  the 
sentence  which  he  diverted  astray,  accoriing  to  my 
own  original  intention."  He  passed  across  the  hall  to 
the  open  house-door,  and  stood  by  the  horse  stroking 
its  neck,  and  giving  some  directions  to  the  groom. 
Lionel  and  Fairthom  followed  to  the  threshold,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  horse  provoked  the  hoy's  admiration: 
it  was  a  dark  muzzled  brown,  of  that  fine  old-fashioned 
breed  of  English  roadster,  which  is  now  so  seWom 
seen;  showy,  bow-necked,  long-tailed,  stumbling  reedy 
hybrids,  bom  of  bad  barbs,  ill-mated,  having  miunly 
supplied  their  place.  This  was,  indeed,  a  horse  of 
great  power,  immense  girth  of  loin,  high  shoulder, 
broad  hoof;  and  such  a  head!  the  ear,  the  frontal,  the 
nostril!  you  seldom  see  a  human  physiognomy  half  so 
intelligent,  half  so  expressive  of  that  high  spuit  and 
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Bweet  geaeroua  temper,  which,  when  united,  coostltate 
the  ideal  of  thoroagh-breeding,  whether  in  horse  or  man. 
The  English  rider  was  in  harmony  with  the  English 
gteed.  Darrell  at  this  moment  was  resting  his  arm 
lightly  on  die  animal's  sbonlder,  and  his  head  still  un- 
coTered.  It  hae  been  swd  before  that  he  was  of  im- 
posing presence;  the  striking  attribute  of  his  person, 
indeed,  was  that  of  unconscious  grandeur;  yet,  thongh 
above  the  ordinary  height,  he  was  not  very  tall  —  five 
feet  eleven  at  the  utmost  —  and  far  trom  being  very 
erect  On  the  contrary,  there  was  that  habitnal  bend 
in  his  proud  neck  which  men  n;ho  meditate  much  and 
live  alone  almost  invariably  contract  But  there  was, 
to  use  an  expression  common  with  our  older  writers, 
that  "great  air"  about  him  which  filled  the  eye,  and 
gave  him  the  dignity  of  elevated  stature,  the  command- 
ing aspect'  that  accompanies  the  upright  carnage,  iffis 
figure  was  inclined  to  be  slender,  though  broad  of 
sbonlder  and  deep  of  chest;  it  was  the  figure  of  a 
yonng  man,  and  probably  little  changed  from  what  it 
might  have  been  at  five-aud-twenty.  A  certain  yonth- 
tuJae^  still  lingered  even  on  the  countenance  — 
strange,  for  sorrow  is  supposed  to  expedite  the  work  of 
age;  and  Darrell  had  known  sorrow  of  a  kind  most 
adapted  to  harrow  his  peculiar  nature,  ae  great  in  its 
degree  as  ever  left  man's  heart  in  ruins.  No  grey  was 
visible  in  the  dark  brown  hair,  that,  worn  short  behind, 
still   regained  in  front  the  large   Jove-like  carl.     No 
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wriokle,  save  at  the  oomM  of  the  eyes,  loarted  the  pale 
broBze  of  the  firm  eheek;  the  forehead  was  smooth  as 
maible,  and  as  massive.  It  was  that  forehead  which 
ehiefly  contributed  to  the  Boperb  expression  of  his  whole 
aspect  It  was  high  to  a  fault;  the  perceptive  organs, 
over  a  dark,  Btiongly-marked,  arched  eyebrow,  power- 
folly  developed ,  as  they  are  with  most  eminent  lawyera: 
it  did  not  want  Ibr  breadth  at  the  temples;  yet,  on  the 
whole,  it  bespoke  more  of  intellectual  vigour  and  daunt- 
less will  than  of  serene  philosophy  or  all-embracing 
benevolence.  It  was  the  forehead  of  a  man  formed  to 
command  and  awe  the  passions  and  intellect  of  others 
by  the  strength  of  passions  in  himself,  rather  concentred 
than  chastised ,  and  an  intellect  forceful  from  the  weight 
of  its  mass  rather  than  the  niceness  of  its  balance.  The 
other  features  harmonised  with  that  brow;  they  were  of 
the  noblest  order  of  aquiline,  at  once  hig^  and  delicate. 
The  lip  had  a  rare  combination  of  exquisite  refinement 
and  inflexible  resolve.  The  eye,  in  repose,  was  cold, 
bright,  unrevealing,  with  a  certain  absent,  musing,  self- 
absorbed  expression,  that  often  made  the  man's  words 
appear  as  if  spoken  mechanically,  and  assisted  towards 
that  seeming  of  listless  indifference  to  those  whom  he 
addressed,  by  which  he  wounded  vanity,  without,  per- 
haps, any  malice  prepense.  But  it  was  an  eye  in  which 
the  pnpU  could  suddenly  expand,  the  hue  change  from 
grey  to  dark,  and  the  cold  sdll  brightness  flash  into 
vnid  fire.  It  could  not  have  occurred  to  any  one,  even 
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to  the  most  commonplace  woman,  to  have  described 
Darrell's  us  a  handsome  face;  the  expression  would 
have  seemed  trivial  and  derogatoiy;  the  words  th^ 
would  li&Te  occurred  to  all,  would  have  been  somewhat 
to  this  effect  —  "What  a  magnificent  countenancel 
What  a  noble  head!"  Yet  an  experienced  physiogno- 
mist might  have  noted  that  the  same  lineaments  whiij}i 
bespoke  a  virtue  bespoke  also  its  neigbbouring  vice; 
that  with  so  much  will  there  went  stubborn  obstinacy; 
that  with  that  power  of  grasp  there  would  be  the  tena- 
city in  adherence  which  narrows  in  astringing  the  in- 
tellect; that  a  prejudice  once  conceived,  a  passion  once 
cherished,  wunld  resist  all  rational  argument  for  relin- 
quishment. When  men  of  this  mould  do  relinq^uisb  pre- 
judice or  passion,  it  is  by  their  own  impulse,  tbeir  own 
sure  conviction  that  what  they  hold  is  worthless:  then 
they  do  not  yield  it  graciously ;  they  fling  it  &om  them 
in  scorn,  but  not  a  scorn  that  consoles.  That  which 
they  thus  wrench  away  had  grown  a  living  part  of 
themselves;  their  own  flesh  bleeds  —  the  wound  seldom 
or  never  heals.  Such  men  rarely  fail  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  what  they  covet,  if  the  gods  are  neutral;  but 
adamant  against  the  world,  they  are  vulnerable  through 
their  affections.  Tbeir  love  is  intense,  but  nndemon- 
stradve;  their  hatred  implacable,  but  unrevengeful.  Too 
proud  to  revenge,  too  galled  to  pardon,  i 

There   stood  Guy  Darrell,   to  whom  the  bar  had 
destined  its  highest  honours,   to  whom  the  senate  had 
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accorded  its  moat  laptnrooB  cheers;  and  the  more  yon 
gazed  on  Mm  as  he  tjiere  stood,  the  more  perplexed 
became  the  enigma,  how  with  a  career  sought  with 
snch  energy,  advanced  with  such  snccesa,  the  man  bad 
abruptly  subsided  into  a  listless  recluse,  and  the  career 
had  been  voluntarily  resigned  for  a  home  without  neigh- 
bours, a  hearth  without  children. 

"I  had  no  idea,"  siud  Lionel,  asDarrell  rode  slowly 
away,  soon  lost  from  sight  amidst  the  thick  foliage  of 
summer-trees  —  "I  had  no  idea  that  my  coudn  was  so 
young ! "  ' 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Pairthom;  "he  is  only  a  year 
older  than  I  am!" 

"Older  thaji  you!"  exclmmed  Lionel,  staring  in 
blunt  amaze  at  tbo  elder ly4ooking  personage  beside 
him;  "yet  tme  —  he  told  me  so  himself." 

".And  I  am  fifty-one  last  birthday." 

"Mr.  DjutcU  fifty-two!     Incredible!" 

"I  don't  know  why  we  should  ever  grow  old,  the 
life  We  lead,"  observed  Mr.  Fairthom,  readjusting  his 
spectacles.  "  Time  stands  so  still !  Fishing ,  too ,  is 
very  conducive  to  longevity,  If  you  will  follow  me, 
we  will  get  the  rods;  and  the  flute  —  yon  are  qnite 
sure  you  would  like  the  flute?  Yes!  thank  you,  my 
dear  young  sir.  And  yet  there  are  folks  who  prefer 
the  fiddle  I" 

"Is  not  the  sun  a  little  too  bright  for  the  fly  at 
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present;  and  will  you  not,  in  the  meanwhile,  show  me 
over  the  house?"    . 

"Very  well;    not  that  this  house  has  much   worth 
seeing.     The  other,  indeed,  would  have  1 
room!    But,  after  all,  nothing  like  the  ope 
flute.     This  way." 

I  spare  thee,  gentle  reader,  the  minnte 
Fawley  Manor  House.  It  had  nothing  bnt  its  antiqui^ 
to  recommend  it.  It  had  a  great  many  rooms,  all,  ex- 
cept those  used  as  the  dining-room  and  hbrary,  very 
small,  and  very  low  —  iimamerable  closets,  nooks  — 
unexpected  cavities,  as  if  made  on  purpose  for  the 
venerable  game  of  hide-and-seek.  Save  a  stately  old 
kitchen,  the  offices  were  sadly  defective  even  for  Mr. 
Darrell's  domestic  establishment,  which  consisted  but  of 
two  men  and  four  maids  (the  stablemen  not  lodging  in 
the  house).  Drawing-room,  properly  speaking,  it  had 
none.  At  some  remote  period  a  sort  of  gallery  under 
the  gable  roofs  (above  the  first  floor),  stretching  troia 
end  to  end  of  the  house,  might  have  served  for  the  re- 
ception of  gnestfi  on  grand  occasions.  For  fi-agments  of 
mouldering  tapestry  still,  here  and  there,  clung  to  the 
walls;  and  a  high  chimney-piece,  whereon,  'm  plaster 
relief,  was  commemorated  the  memorable  fishing-party 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  retained  patches  of  colour 
and  gilding,  which  must,  when  fresh,  have  made  the 
Egyptian  queen  stall  more  appallingly  hideous,  and  the 
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fish  at  the  end  of  Antony's  hook  still  leas  reeembling 
any  creature  known  to  ichthyologists. 

The  library  had  been  arranged  into   shelves  from 
floor  to  roof  by  Mr.  Danell's  father,  and  subsequently, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  holding  as  many  volumes  as 
ought  out  into  projecting  wings  (college-like) 
limself,  without  any  pretension  to  mediieval 
W^itb  this  room  communicated  a  small  read- 
t'hich  the  host  reserved  to  himself;  and  thi.i, 
IX  8t£uT  cat  into  the  massive  wall,  ascended 
first  into  Hx.  Darrelt's  sleeping -chamber,   and  thence 
into  a  gable  recess  that  adjoined  the  gallery,  and  which 
the  host  had  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  ex- 
periments in  chemistry,  or  other  branches  of  practical 
philosophy.    These  more  private  rooms  Lionel  was  not 
permitted  to  euter. 

Altogether  the  house  was  one  of  those  cruel  tene- 
ments which  it  would  be  a  sin  to  pull  down,  or  even 
materially  to  alter,  but  which  it  would  be  an  hourly 
inconvenience  for  a  modem  family  to  inhabit.  It  w^an 
out  of-  all  character  with  Mr.  Darrell's  foi-mer  position 
in  life,  or  with  the  fortune  which  Lionel  vaguely  sup- 
posed him  to  possess,  and  considerably  underrated- 
Like  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  man  had  grown  too  large 
for  Ms  habitation. 

"I  don't  wonder,"  stud  Ijionel,  aa,  their  wanderings 
over,  he  and  Fairthom  fbond  themselves  in  the  library, 
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"thai  Mr.  Sarrell  began  to  build  a  new  bouse.  Bat  it 
would  have  been  a  great  pity  to  pull  down  thia  fear  it" 

"Full  down  thisi  Don't  bint  at  such  im  idea  to 
Mr.  Dairell.  He  would  as  soon  have  palled  down  the 
Biitifih  monarcby!     Nay,  I  suspect,  sooner." 

"But  the  new  building  must  surely  have  swallowed 
up  the  old  one?" 

"Oh,  no;  Mr.  ]>anell  had  a  plan  by  which  he 
would  have  enclosed  this  separately  in  a  kind  of  court 
with  an  open  screen-work  or  cloister;  and  It  was  bis 
intention  to  appropriate  it  entirely  to  mediseval  anti- 
quities, of  which  he  has  a  wonderful  collection.  He 
bad  a  notion  of  illustrating  every  earlier  reign  in  which 
his  ancestors  floiudshed  —  different  apartments  in  cor- 
reepoodence  with  different  dates.  It  would  have  been 
a  chronicle  of  national  manners." 

"But,  if  it  be  not  an  impertinent  question,  where 
is  this  coUectionP     In  London?" 

"Hush!,  bush!  I  will  give  you  a  peep  of  some  of 
the  treasures,  only  don't  betray  me."  .< 

Fairthom  here,  with  singular  rapidity,  considering 
that  be  never  moved  in  a  slxaightforward  direction,  un- 
dulated into  the  open  air  in  &ont  of  the  house,  described 
a  rhomboid  towards  a  side-bnttress  in  the  new  building, 
near  to  which  was  a  postern-door;  unlocked  that  door 
from  a  key  in  his  pocket,  and,  motio&itig  Lionel  to 
follow  him,  entered  within  the  ribs  of  the  stony  skele- 
ton.    Lionel  followed  in   a  sort   of  supernatural  awe, 
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and  beheld,  with  more  BnbstaQtial  alarm,  Ur.  Fairthom 
vinding  up  an  inclined  plank  which  he  embraced  wi& 
both'  anSB,  and  by  which  he  ultimately  ascended  to  a 
timber  joist  in  what  should  have  been  an  upper  floor, 
only  flooring  there  was  none.  Perched  there,  Fairthom 
glared  down  on  Lionel  through  his  spectacles.  "Dan- 
gerous," he  said,  whisperingly;  "but  one  gets  used  to 
everything!     If  you  feel  afraid,  don't  venture!" 

Lionel,  animated  by  that  doubt  of  his  courage, 
sprang  up  the  plank,  balancing  himself,  schoolboy 
fashion,  with  outstretched  arms,  and  gained  the  side  of 
his  guide. 

"Don't  touch  me,"  exclwmed  Mr.  Fairthom,  shrink- 
ing, "or  we  shall  both  be  over.  Now,  observe  and 
imitate."  Dropping  himself  then  carefiiUy  and  gradually, 
till  he  dropped  on  the  timber  joist  as  if  it  were  a  velo- 
cipede, his  long  legs  dangling  down,  he,  with  thigh 
and  hand,  impelled  himself  onward  till  he  gvned  the 
ridge  of  a  wall,  on  which  he  delivered  hia  person,  and 
wiped  his-  spectacles. 

Lionel  was  not  long  before  be  stood  in  the  same 
place.     "Here  we  are!"  said  Pairthom. 

.."I  don't  see  the  collection,"  answered  Lionet,  first 
peering  down  athwart  the  joists,  upon  the  ru^ed  ground 
overspread  with  stones  and  rubbish,  then  glancing  up, 
throngfa  similar  interstices  above,  to  the  gaunt  rafters. 

■  "Here  are  some  —  most  precious,"  answered  Fair- 
thorn,  tapping  behind  him.     "Walled  up,  except  where 
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tliese  boards,  cased  in  iron,  are  nailed  across,  with  a 
.little  door  jiut  ,%ig  enough  to  creep  through;  but  that 
ia  locked  —  Chubb's  lock,  and  Mr.  Darrell  keeps  the' 
key!  —  treasures  for  a  palace!  No,  you  can't  peep 
.through  here  —  not  a  chink ;  but  come  oa  a  little  further, 
—  mind  your  footing." 

Skirting  the  wall,  and  still  on  the  perilous  ridge, 
Fturthom  crept  on,  formed  an  angle,  and  stopping 
short,  clapped  his  eye  to  the  crevice  of  some  planks 
nuled  rudely  across  a  yawning  apertme.  Lionel  found 
another  crevice  for  himself,  and  saw,  piled  up  in  ad- 
mired disorder,  pictures,  with  their  backs  turned  to  a 
desolate  wall,  tare  cabinets,  and  articles  of  curious  fur- 
niture, chests,  boxes,  crates  —  heaped  pellmell.  This 
receptacle  had  been  roughly  floored  in  deal,  in  order 
to  support  its  miscellaaeous  contents,  and  was  lighted 
from  a  large  window  (not  visible  iu  front  of  the  house), 
glazed  in  dull  rough  glass,  with  ventilators. 

"These  are  the  heavy  things,  and  least  costly  (tings, 
that  no  one.  could  well  rob.  The  pictures  here  are 
merely  curious  as  early  specimens,  iutended  for  the  old 
house,  all  spoiUuig  and  rotting;  Mr.  Darrell  wishes  them 
to  do  so,  I  believe!  "What  he  wishes  must  be  done! 
my  dear  young  sir  —  a  prodigious  mind  —  it  is  of 
granite." 

"I  cannot  understand  it,"  said  Lionel,  aghast  "The 
last  man  I  should  have  thought  capriciously  wlumsical." 
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"Whimsical!  Bless  my  soni!  don't  say  such  a  word 
—  don't,  pray!  or  the  roof  will  fall  down  npon  us! 
Come  away.  Yob  have  seen  all  you  can  see.  Tort 
mnst  go  first  now  —  mind  that  loose  stone  there!" 

Nothing  farther  was  said  till  tfiey  were  out  of  die 
building;  and  Lionel  felt  like  a  knight  of  old  who  had 
heen  led  into  s^olchral  halls  by  a  wizard. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

The  aniiala  of  empire  are  briefly  chronicled  in  familj  records 
brought  down  to  the  present  day,  shojmig  that  the  race  of 
men  is  indeed  "like  leaves  on  trees,  now  green  in  youth 
now  withering  on  the  ground."  Yet  to  the  branch  the  most 
bare  will  green  leavea  return,  bo  long  as  the  sap  can 
renmount  to  the  branch  from  the  root ;  but  the  branch  which 
has  ceased  to  t^e  life  from  the  root  —  hang  it  high ,  hang 
it  low — is  a  prey  to  the  wind  and  the  woodman. 

It  was  mid-day.  The  boy  and  his  new  fiiend  w&n 
standing  apart,  as  becomes  silent  anglers,  on  the  banks 
of  a  narrow  brawling  rivulet,  running  through  green 
postnres,  half  a  mile  from  the  honse".  The  sky  was 
overcast,  as  Darrell  bad  predicted,  bat  the  rain  did  not 
yet  fall.  The  two  anglers  were  not  long  before  they 
had  filled  a  basket  with  small  trout. 

Then  Lionel,  who  was  by  no  means  fond  of  fishing, 
laid  bis  rod  on  the  bank,  and  strolled  across  the  long 
grass  to  his  companion. 

"It  will  rain  soon,"  said  he.  "Let  me  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  time,  and  he^  the  flnto,  while 
we  can  yet  enjoy  the  open  wr.    No,  not  by  the  marein, 
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or  joa  'will  be  always  looking  after  the  trout  On  the 
rising-ground,  see  that  old  thom-tree  —  let  as  go  and 
Bit  under  it.  The  new  building  looks  well  &om  it. 
What  a  pile  it  would  have  been!  I  may  not  ask  you, 
I  suppose,  why  it  is  left  uncompleted.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  cost  too  much,  or  would  have  been  dispri>- 
portionate  to  the  estate." 

"To  the  present  estate  it  would  have  been  dispro- 
portioned,  but  not  to  the  estate  Mr.  Darrell  intended  to 
add  to  it.  As  to  cost,  you  don't  know  him.  He  would 
never  have  undertaken  what  be  could  not  afford  to 
complete;  and  what  be  once  undertook,  no  thoughts 
of  the  cost  would  have  scared  him  from  finishing.  Pro- 
digious mind  —  granite!  And  so  rich!"  added  Fair- 
thorn,  with  an  air  uf  great  pride.  "I  ought  to  know; 
■  1  write  all  bis  letters  on  money  matters.  How  mucb 
do  you  tiiink  be  has,  without  counting  land?" 

''I  cannot  guess." 

"Nearly  half  a  million;  in  two  years  it  will  be  more 
than  half  a  million.  And  be  had  not  three  hundred  a- 
year  when  be  began  life;  for  Fawley  was  sadly  mort- 
gaged." 

"le  it  possible!  Could  any  lawyer  make  half  a  mil- 
lion at  the  bar?" 

"If  any  man  could,  be  would,  if  he  set  his  mind  on 
it  But  it  was  not  all  made  at  the  bar,  though  a  great 
part  of  it  was.  An  East  Indian  old  bachelor  of  the 
same  name,  but  who  had  never  been  heard  of  bi 
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till  he  wroie  from  Calcutta  to  Mr.  Darrall  (inquiring  if 
they  were  any  relations  —  and  Mr.  Darrell  refeired 
him  to  the  GolIf^-at-Arms,  wbieb  proved  that  they 
came  from  the  same  stoi^  agea  ago)  —  left  him  all  his 
money.  UJr.  Darrell  vae  not  dependent  on  his  profes- 
Bt<Hi  when  he  stood  np  in  Pariiameat.  And  since  we 
have  been  here,  such  savings!  Not  that  Mr,  Danell  is 
aTaricioofi,  but  how  can  he  spend  money  in  this  place? 
You  should  hare  seen  the  servants  we  kept  in  Carlton 
Gardens.  Such  a  cook  too  —  a  French  gentleman  — 
looked  like  a  marqnis.  Those  were  happy  days ,  and 
proud  ones!  It  is  true  that  I  order  the  dinner  here,  but 
it  can't  be  the  same  thing.  Do  yon  like  fillet  of  veal? 
we  have  one  to-day." 

"We  used  to  have  a  fillet  of  veal  at  school  on 
Sundays.     I  thought  it  good  then." 

"It  makes  a  nice  mince,"  said  Mr.  Fturthom,  with 
a  sensual  movement  of  his  lips.  "One  must  think  of 
dinner  "fvhen  one  lives  in  the  country  —  so  little  else 
to  think  of!  Not  that  Mr.  Darrell  does,  bnt  then  Ite  is 
—  granite!" 

"Still,"  said'Ziionel,  smiling,  "I  do  not  get  my 
answer.  Why  was  the  house  uncompleted?  and  why 
did  Mr.  Darrell  retire  from  public  life?" 

"He  took  both  into  his  head;  and  when  a  thing 
(Htce  gets  there,  it  is  no  use  asking  why.  But,"  added 
Fairthom,  and  his  innocent  ugly  face  changed  into  an 
expression  of  earnest  sadness  —  "but  no  doubt  he  had 
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his  reoBODB.  He  has  BteacaiB  for  all  he  does^  only  they 
lie  far  fsi  away  from  what  apftesis  on  iJie  «irface  -i- 
fax  as  ttiat  rivulei:  lies  &om'iti  source  I  My  dear  young 
BIT,  Mr.  Danell  has  known  giiflft  on  whii^  it  does  nol 
beewie  yom  and  me  to  talk.  He  neT«r  talks  of  thaio. 
The  least  I  can  do  far  my  benefactor  U  not  to  pry 
into  his  eecrets,  nor  babble  than  out  And  he  is  so 
kind  —  io  good  —  aeT»  geta  into  a  passion ;  bat  it  is 
BO  awfiil  to  wound  hiro  — it  ^vea  him  sudi  pain;  that's 
why  he  firightens  me  —  fri^tens  me  horribly;  aad  so 
he  will  you  when  you  come  to  know  him.  FrodigiouE 
mind!  —  granite  —  overgrown  with  sensitive  pl^ts. 
Yes,  a  little  music  will  do  us  both  good,"    ^~ 

Mr.  Fairtbom  screwed  his  flute  —  an  exceedingly 
handsome  one.  He  pointed  out  its  beauties  to  Lionel 
—  a  present  from  Mr.  Darrell  last  Christmaa  —  and 
then  he  began.  Strange  thing,  Artl  especially  mnsic. 
Out  of  an  art,  a  man  may  be  so  trivial  you  would  mis- 
take him  for  an  imbecile  —  at  best  a  grown  infant. 
Fut  him  into  his  art,  and  bow  bigh  he  soars  above 
you!  How  qiiietly  he  enters  into  a  heaven  of  which 
he  has  become  a  denisen,  and,  unlocking  the  gates 
with  his  golden  key,  admits  you  to  follow,  an  humble, 
reverent  visitor. 

In  hiB  art  Fairthom  was  certainly  a  master,  and 
the  fur  he  now  played  was  exc[uiB{tely  s<^  and  plaintive; 
it  accorded  with  the  clouded  yet  qniet  sky,  with  the 
lone  but  BUHUDOT  landscape,   with  Lionel's  melancholic 
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but  not  sffiicte^  train  of  tbought  The  boy  could  oolf 
murmur,  "Beautiful!"   when  the.  mnaician  ceased. 

"It  is  au  old'ttir,"  said  Feirtbom;  "I  dtm't  tJunk  U 
ia  ^owa.  I  found  its  scale  scrawled  down  in  a  copy 
of.theBikosfiasilike,' with  the  nsjne  ai Joannes Darrell, 
Eq.  Aural,  written  under  it.  That,  by  the  date,  was 
Sir  JobuDaneU,  the  cavalier  who  fought  forOharlesL, 
father  of  the  graeeless  Sir  Ralph,  who  flourished  under 
CHiariea  Q.  Both  their  portraits  are  in  the  dining-room." 
'  "Tell  me  something  of  the  family;  I  know  so  little 
about  it  —  not  even  how  the  Haughtons  and  Darrells 
eeem  to  have  been  so  long  comiected.  I  see  by  the 
portraits  that  the  Haughton  name  was  borne  by  former 
Darrells,  then  apparently  dropped,  now  it  ia  borne 
again  by  my  cousin." 

"He  bears  it  only  as  a  Christian  name.  Your  grand- 
father was  hia  'sponsor.  Bat  he  is  nevntheless  the  head 
of  your  family." 

"So  he  says.    How?" 

Fairthom  gathered  himself  up,  his  knees  to  his 
chin,  and  began  in  die  tone  of  a  guide  who  baa  got 
Ids  lesson  by  heart,  though  it  was  not  long  before  he 
warmed  into  his  subject 

"The  Darrells  are  supposed  to  have  got  their  name 

from  a  knight  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI. ,   who  held 

die  lists  in  a  joust  victoriously  ag^nst  all  comers,  and 

was  called,    or   called   himself,    John   the  Dare-allj 
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or  in  old  BpelUng,  the  Dei^all!  They  were  amongst 
the  most  powerful  families  in  the  coontty ;  their 
ttllianc«B  woe  with  the  highest  hooaes  —  JUontfichets, 
Nevilles,  Mowbi'ays;  they  descend  through  such  ^mar- 
riages ftom  the  blood  of  Plantageuet  kings.  You'll  find 
their  names  in  Chronicles  in  the  early  French  wars. 
ITnlttckily,  they  attached  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of 
Earl  Warwick,  the  King-maker,  to  whose  blood  they 
were  allied;  their  representative  was  killed  in  the  fatal 
field  of  Bamet;  their  estates  were  of  course  confiscated; 
the  sole  sou  and  heir  of  that  ill-fated  politician  passed 
into  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  served  as  a  soldier. 
His  son  and  grandson  followed  the  same  calling  under 
foreign  banners.  But  they  most  have  kept  up  the  love 
of  the  old  land,  for  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Heniy  VHI.,  the  last  male  Danell  returned  to  England 
with  some  broad  gold  pieces,  saved  by  himself  or  his 
exiled  fathers,  bought  some  land  in  this  county  in 
which  the  ancestral  possessions  had  once  been  large, 
and  built  the  present  house,  of  a  size  suited  to  the 
altered  fortunes  of  a  race  that  had,  in  a  former  age, 
maimed  castles  with  retainers.  The  baptismal  name  of 
the  soldiOT  who  thus  partially  refounded  the  old  line  in 
England  was  that  now  home  by  your  cousin ,  Guy,—  a 
name  always  favoured  by  Fortune  in  the  family  annals; 
for  in  Elizabeth's  time,  from  the  rank  of  small  gentiy, 
to  which  their  fortune  alone  Utted  them  since  their  re- 
turn to  their  native  land,  the  Danells  rose  once  more 
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into  wealth  and  eminence  under  &  handsome  young  Sir 
Gay  —  we  have  his  picture  in  black  flowered  velvet  — 
who  married  the  heiress  of  the  Haughtons,  a  family 
that  had  grown  rich  nnder  the  Tndors,  and  in  high 
favour  with  the  Maiden-Queen.  This  Sir  Guy  waa  be- 
friended by  Essex,  and  knighted  by  Blizabeth  herself. 
Their  old  house  vras  then  abandoned  for  the  larger 
mansion  of  the  Haughtons,  which  had  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Court  The  renewed  prosperity  of  the 
Darrells  was  of  short  duration.  The  Civil  Wars  came 
on,  and  Sir  John  Darrell  took  the  losing  side.  He 
escaped  to  France  with  his  only  son.  He  is  jaid  to 
have  been  an  aocompllBhed  melancholy  man;  and  my 
belief  is,  that  he  composed  that  air  which  you  justly 
admire  for  its  monmM  sweetness.  He  turned  Komau 
Catholic,  and  died  in  a  convent  Snt  the  son,  Ralph, 
was  brought  up  in  France  with  Charles  H.  and  other 
gay  roisterers.  On  the  return  of  the  Stuart,  Ralph  ran 
off  with  the  daughter  of  the  Bonndhead  to  whom  his 
estates  tiad  been  given,  and,  after  getting  tbem  back, 
left  his  wife  in  the  country,  and  made  love  to  other 
men's  wives  in  town.  Shocking  profligate!  no  fruit 
could  thrive  upon  such  a  branch.  He  squandered  all 
he  could  squander,  and  would  have  left  his  children 
beggars,  hut  that  he  was  providentially  slain  in  a 
tavern  brawl  for  boasting  of  a  lady's  favours  to  her 
husband's  face.  The  husband  suddenly  stabbed  him  — 
no  feir  duello  —  for  Sir  Balpb  was  invincible  with  the 
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small  sword.  8till  the  family  fortune  was  much  dila- 
pidated, yet  still  the  DairellB  lived  id  ^w  fine  bouae 
of  the  Haughtons,,  and  left  Fawley  to  the  owls.  But 
Sii  Balph's  son,  in  his  old  age,  mamed  a  second  lime, 
a  yonng  lady  of  high  raokj  an  earl's  daughter.  He 
must  have  been  very  mncJt  in  love  witk  her,  despite  Ms 
age,  for  to  win  her  consent  or  her  father's,  he  agreed  to 
settle  all  the  Hanghton  estates  on  het  and  the  children 
she  might  bear  to  him.-  The  smaller  Darrell  property 
had  already  been  entailed  en  his  son  by  his  first  mar- 
riage. This' is  how  the  family  came  to  split  Old 
Darrell  had  children  by  his  second  wife;  the  eldest  of 
those  children  took  the  Hanghton  name,  and  inherited 
the  Haughton  property.  The  son  by  the  first  maniage 
had  nothing  but  Fawley,  and  the  scanty  domain  roimd 
it.  You  descend  from  the  second  marriage,  Mr.  Qarrell 
from  the  first  You  understand  now,  my  dear  young 
sir?" 

"Yes,  a  little;  but  I  should  very  much  like  to  know 
where  those  fine  Haughton  estates  are  now?" 

"Where  they  are  now?  I  can't  say.  They  were 
once  in  Middlesex,  Probably  mach  of  the  land,  as  it 
was  sold  piecemeal,  fell  into  small  allotments,  con- 
stantly changing  hands.  But  the  last  relics  of  the  pro- 
perty were,  I  know,  bought  on  speculation  by  Cox  the 
distiUerj.for,  when  we  were  inLondon,  by  Mr.  DarreU's 
deture  I  went  to  look  after  them,  and  inquire  if  they 
eould  be  repttrchsaed.     And  I  found  that  so  rapid  in  a 
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few  yeart  has  beea  the  prosperity  of  this  great  com- 
mercial cOiditry,  that  if  ou^e  did  btiy  them  back,  one 
wonld  bny  twelve  villas ,  several  streets,  ^o  sijuares, 
and  a  paragoal  But  aa  that  symptoiU  of  national  ad- 
vHtcem^it,  t^oagh  a  proud  thought  in  itself,  may  aot 
have  any  pleading  interest  for  yon,  I  return  to  the 
Darrells.  ■  rrom  the  time  in  which  the  Hanghton  estate 
had  ported  Irom  them,  diey  settled  back'in  their  old 
house  of  Fawley:  Bnt  they  could  never  again  hold  up 
their  heads  with  the  hoblemea  and  great  squires  in  the 
cotmty.  As  much  as  they  could  do  to  live  at  all  upon 
the  little  patrimony;  still  the  reminiscence  of  what  they 
had  been,  made  them  maintain  it  jealously,  and  entail 
it  rigi^y.  The  eldest  son  wonld  never  have  thought 
of  profession  or  business;  the  younger  sons  generally 
became  sdtdiers,  and  being  always  a  venturesome  race, 
md  having  nothing  particular  to  make  them  value  their 
existence,  were  no  less  generally  killed  off  betimes. 
The  family  became  thoroughly  obscure,  slipped  out  of 
place  in  the  county,  seldom  rose  to  be  even  justices  of  the 
peac«,  never  contrived  to  marry  heiresses  again,  but 
only  the  daughters  of  some  neighbouring  parson  or 
squire  as~  poor  aa  themselves,  bnt  always  of  gentle 
blood.  Oh,  they  were  as  proud  as  Spaniards  in  that 
wspeet  So  from  fadier  to  son,  each  generation  grew 
obecurer  and  poorer;  for,  entail  the  estate  as  they 
mighti  still  some  settlements  on  it  were  necessary,  and 
no  eettlemeuta  were  ever  brought  iato  it;    and  thiu 

^-"8l-- 
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entails  were  cut  off  to  admit  some  new  mortgage,  till 
the  rent-roll  was  somewhat  leas  them  £  300  a-^ear  when 
T&t.  Darrell's  father  came  iato  posEession.  Yet  somehow 
or  other  he  got  to  college,  where  no  Darrell  had  been 
since  the  time  of  the  Glorious  Kevolution,  and  was  a 
learned  man  and  an  antiquary  —  a  oreat  ahtkjuast! 
Yoti  may  have  read  his  works.  I  know  there  is  one 
copy  of  them  in  the  British  Museum ,  and  there  is 
another  here,  but  that  copy  Jkfr.  DarreU  keeps  under 
lock  and  key." 

"I  am  ashamed  to  eay  I  don't  even  know  the  titles 
of  those  works." 

"There  were  'Popular  Ballads  on  the  Wars  of  the 
Koses';  'Darrellians,'  consisting  of  traditional  and  other 
memorials  of  the  DaiTell  family;  'Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  Legends  connected  with  Dragons;'  'Hours 
amongst  Monomental  Brasses,'  and  other  ingenious  lu- 
cubrations above  the  taste  of  the  vulgar;  some  of  them 
were  even  read  at  the  Boyal  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
They  cost  much  to  print  and  publish.  But  I  have 
heard  my  father,  who  was  his  bailiff,  say  that  he  was 
a  pleasant  man,  and  was  fond  of  reciting  old  scraps  of 
poetiy,  which  he  did  with. great  energy;  indeed,  Mr. 
Darrell  declares  that  it  was  the  noticing,  in  his  father's 
animated  and  felicitous  elocution,  the  effects  that  voice, 
look,  and  deliTeiy  can  give  to  wOrds,  which  made  Mr. 
Darrell  himself  the  fine  speaker  he  is.  But  I  can  only 
recollect  the  Antiquary  as  a  very  majestic  gentleman. 
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■with  a  long  pigtful  -^^  awfiil,  rather,  not  sO  mncli  so  as 
hu  son,  bat  still  a.-wful  —  and  so  sad-looking;  yon 
would  not  lwT«  recovered  your  spirits  for  a  week  if 
you  had  seen  htm,  espedaUy  when  the  old  hoiue 
wanted  repurs,  and  he  was  thinking  how  he  could  pay 
for  them!" 

"  Was  Mr.  Darrell,  the  pregeat  one ,  an  only 
child?" 

"Yea,  and  much  widi  hie  father,  whom  he  loved 
most  dearly,  and  to  tluB  day  he  sighs  if  he  has  to  men- 
tion his  father's  name!  He  has  old  lAr.  Barrell's  por- 
trait over  the  chimney-piece  in  his  own  reading-room; 
taid  he  had  it  in  his  own  library  in  Carlton  G-ardens. 
Onr  Mr.  Darrell's  mother  was  very  pretty,  even  as  I 
remember  her:  she  died  when  he  was  about  ten  years 
old.  And  she  too  was  a  relation  of  yours  —  aHai^htJin 
by  blood;  but  perhaps  you  will  he  ashamed  of  her, 
when  I  say  she  was  a  goremeas  in  a  rich  mercantile 
family.  She  had  been  left  an  orphan.  I  believe  old 
Mr.  Darrell  (not  that  he  was  old  (hen)  married  her  be- 
cause the  Haugbtous  conld  or  wonld  do  nothing  for 
her,  and  because  she  was  much  snubbed  and  put  upon, 
as  I  am  told  governesses  nsnally  are  —  married  her 
because,  poor  as  he  was,  he  was  edU  the  head  of  both 
families,  and  bound  to  do  what  he  conld  for  decayed 
scionsi  The  first  governess  a  Darrell  ever  married,  bat 
so  true  Darrell  would  have  called  that   a  mesallicatct, 
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UDce  Bhe  was  etill  «  Haogbtoa,  uid  'Fors  n<ta  nilttRt 
gsniiB'  —  Chance  does  not  change  race." 

"But  how  comes  U  that,  the  Haughtous  —  my 
gTEUidfadter  Haagbton,  I  auppose,  votnld  do  nothing  for 
hie  own  kinswoman?" 

"It  was  not  your  grandfather  £obert  HanghtOD,  who 
was  a  generous  man  —  he  was  then  a  mere  youngster, 
hiding  himself  for  debt  ~  but  your  great-grandfather, 
wbo  was  a  hard  man,  and  on  tiie  tntf.  He  never  bad 
money  to  give  —  only  money  tor  betting.  He  left  the 
Haoghton  estates  sadly  dipped.  But  when  Bobert  sna- 
ceeded,  he  came  forward,  was  godfather  to  our  Mr. 
Darrell,  insisted  on  sharing  the  expense  of  sending  him 
to  Eton,  whe^e  he  became  greatly  distingniabed;  ftience 
to  Oxford,  where  h^  increaMd  his  repa^tioU;  and 
Tould  probably  hare  done  more  (or  him,  only  Mr. 
Darrell,  once  liia  foot  on  the  laddw,  wanted  no  help  to 
climb  to  the  top." 

'-Tt^k  my  grandfather,  Robert,  still  bad  theHaugh- 
ton  estate^?  Their  last  relics  had  not  been  yet  trans- 
muted by  Mr.  Cox  into  sqnaios  and  a  paragon  P" 

"No,  the  grfflid  old  mansion,  though  much  dila- 
pidated, with  its  paik,  ^ugh  stripped  of  saleable 
timber,  was  stiU  left,  with  a  rental  from  farms  tltat  still 
appertained  to  the  residence,  whiob  would  have  sufficed 
a  prudent  man  ,£or  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  allowed  a 
reserve  fund  to  clear  off  the  mortgages  gradually. 
Abstinence  and  self-denial  for  one  or  two  generatiooa 
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would  hav«  made  a  property,  daily  riutig  in  value  h 
tLe  metropolis  advanced  to  its  ontakirtB,  a  pTiimly 
estate  for  a  third.  But  Bobert  Hat^hton,  thon^  not 
cm  tbe  turf,  had  a  grand  way  of  living;  and  while  Qny 
I>an«U  went  into  the  lav  to  make  a  flmaH  patarimoi^ 
a  large  fortaae,  your  father,  my  deai  young  fir,  waa 
put  into  the  Guards  to  reduce  a  laige  patrknony  — 
into  Mir,  Cox's  distillery." 

Lionel  coloured,  but  remained  silent 

FairthMTi,  who  was  as  nncooscions,  in  his  test  of 
sarrator,  that  he  was  giving  p^n  as  an  entomolo^t  in 
liifl  zest  for  collecting,  when  he  pins  a  live  looth  into 
his  calrinet,  resumed:  "Yonr  father  and  Gay  Darrell 
were  wum  £liends  ba  boys  and  youths.  Gay  was  the 
eld»  of  the  two,  and  Chariie  Hau^ton  (I  beg  your 
pardon,  he  was  always  called  Charlie)  looked  np  to 
him  as  to  an  elder  brother.  Many'e  the  eesitpB  Guy 
got  him  out  of;  and  many  a  pound,  I  believe,  when 
Gay  had  some  firnds  of  his  own,  did  Guy  lend  to 
Charlie." 

"I  am  very  eorry  to  hear  that,"  stud  Lionel, 
sharply. 

Furthom  looked  frigbtened.  'Tm  afraid  I  have 
made  a  blitoder.     Don't  tell  fit.  Darrell." 

"Certainly  not;  I  promise.  But  how  come  my  fa- 
ther to  need  this  tud,  and  how  came  they  at  last  to 
quarrell?" 

"Your    father  Charlie  became  a  gay  young  man 
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aboat  toym,  and  very  modi  die  fasliion.  He  -was  like 
yon  in  person,  only  Ms  forehead  was  lower,  an^liis 
«ye  not  so  steady.  Mr.  Darrell  studied  the  law  in 
Chambers.  When  Robert  Hanghton  died,  what  with 
his  debts,  what  with  his  father's,  and  what  with  Charlie's 
postrobits  and  I  O  U'b,  there  seemed  small  chance  in- 
deed of  saving  the  estate  to  the  Hanghtoos.  But  then 
Hr.  Darrell  looked  close  into  matters,  and  with  snch 
skill  did  he  settle  them  that  ho  removed  the  fear  of 
foreclosure  I  and  what  with  increasing  the  rental  here 
and  there,  and  replacing  old  mortgages  by  new  at  less 
interest,  he  contrived  to  extract  from  the  property  an 
income  of  nine  hundred  pounds  a-year  to  Charlie 
(three  times  the  income  Darrell  had  inherited  himself), 
wh^«  befar«  it  had  seemed  that  the  debts  were  more 
than  the  assets.  Foreseeing  how  mnch  the  land  would 
rise  in  value,  he  then  earnestly  implored  Charlie  (who 
unlnckily  had  the  estate  in  fee-simple,  as  Mr.  Darrell 
has  ^s,  to  sell  if  he  pleased),  to  live  on  his  income, 
and  in  a  few  years  a  pwt  of  the  property  might  be 
sold  for  building  porposes ,  on  terms  that  voold  save 
aU  the  rest,  with  the  old  honse  in  which  Darrells  and 
Hangbtons  both  had  once  reared  generations.  Charlie 
promised,  I  know,  and  Tve  no  donbt,  my  dear  young 
sir,  quite  sincerely  —  but  all  men  are  not  granite!  He 
took  to  gambling,  incurred  debts  of  honour,  sold  the 
farms  one  by  one,  resorted  to  nanrers,  and  one  night, 
after  playing  six  hours  at  piquet,  nothing  was  left  for 
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]iiifi  bat  to  sell  all  that  remained  to  Mr.  Cox  the 
distiller,  unknown  to  Mr.  Darrell,  who  was  then  mai^ 
Tied'  himself,  working  bard,  and  living  qoite  oat  of 
news  of  th«  fa&liionable  world.  Then  Charlie  Hangh- 
ton  sold  out  of  ^e  Guards,  spent  what  he  got  for  his 
oommianon,  went  into  the  Line;  and  finally,  .in  a 
country  town,  in  which  I  don't  think  he  was  quartered, 
but  having  gone  there  on  some  sporting  speculatioa, 
was  unwillingly  detained  —  matried  — " 

"My  mother!"  sdd  Lionel,  haoghtily;  "and  the 
best  (rf  women  she  is.    What  then?" 

"Nothing,  my  dear  young  sir,  —  nothing,  except 
that  Mr.  Darrell  never  foi^ve  it.  He  has  hie  pre- 
judices; this  marriage  shocked  one  of  them." 

"Prejudice  against  my  poor  mother!  I  always  sup- 
posed so!  I  wonder  why?  The  most  simple-hearted, 
inofi'ensive,  affectionate  woman." 

"I  have  not  a  doubt  of  it;  but  it  is  beginning  to 
rain.  Let  us  go  home.  I  should  like  some  luncheon; 
it  breaks  the  day." 

"Tell  me  first  why  Mr.  Darrell  has  a  prejudice 
against  my  mother,  I  don't  think  that  he  has  even 
seen  her.  Unaccountable  caprice.  Shocked  him,  too 
—  what  a  word!  Tell  me  —  I  beg  —  I  insist," 

"But  you  know,"  said  Fairthom,  half  piteoosly, 
half  snappishly,  "that  Mrs.  Haughton  was  the  daughter 
of  a  linendraper,  and  her  father's  money  got  Charlie 
out  of  the  county  jail;  and  Mr.  Darrell  said,  'Sold  eves 
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your  name  I'  Hj  father  heard  him  etty  it  in  the  Hall  at 
FswLey.  Ur.  Darrell  was  there  during  a  long  vacation, 
and  ;oQr  ladier  iame  to  see  hutf.  Yoor  iUher  fired 
up,  and  they  nerer  saw  eadi  other,  I  believe,  again." 

Ljanel  eUnained  still  as  if  thundec-strii^B.  S<«Qe- 
thing  in  Ub  mother^  language  and  manner  had- at 
times  madtt  him  anspect  l]iat  she  was  not  bo  well  bom 
as  hla  fatb».  But  it  was  not  the  discovery  that  she 
was  a  tradesmtm's  daughter  that  galled  him;,  it  waa 
the  ihAught  that  hi»  fadier  ipas  bonght  for  the  altar  out 
of  the  county  jail!  It  was  those  cutting  words,  "Sold 
even  your  name."  His  face,  before  very  crimson,  be- 
came livid;  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast.  He  walked 
towards  the  old  gloomy  honse  by  Fairthom's  side,  as 
one  who,  for  the  firat  time  in  life,  foels  on  his  heart 
the  leaden  weight  of  an  hereditary  shame. 


,G(Hinlc 
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CHAPTEK  VI. 

Bhowing  how  sinful  it  is  in  a  man'  who  does  not  care  for  his 
honour  to  beget  efcildren. 

When  Lionel  saw  Mr.  Fairthora  devoting  liia  in- 
tellectual being  to  the  contents  of  a  cold  chicken-pie, 
he  silently  stepped  out  at  the  room,  and  aluuk  away 
into  a  thick  copse  at  the  farthest  end  oT  the  paddock. 
He  longed  to  be  alone.  Tlje  rain  descended,  not. 
heavily,  hut  in  penetrating  drizzle:  he  did  wit  feel  it, 
or  rather  he  felt  glad  that  there  was  no  gaudy  mocking 
sonlig^t.  He  sate  down  forlorn  in  the  hollows  of  a 
glen  which  the  copse  covered,  and  buried  his  face  ia 
his  clasped  bands. 

Lidnel  Haughton,  as  the  reader  may  have  noticed, 
was  no  prematura  man  —  a  manly  boy,  hut  still  a 
hahitant  of  the  twilight,  dreamy  shadow-land  of  hoy- 
hood.  Noble  elements  -were  stirring  fitfully  within  bim, 
but  their  agencies  were  crude  aad  undeveloped.  Some- 
times, through  the  native  acuteneaa  of  his  intellect,  be 
apprehended  truths  quickly  and  truly  as  a  man  — 
then,  agiun,  through  the  wann  haze  of  undisciplined 
tenderness,   or  the  raw  mists  of  that  sensitive  pride  in 
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which  objects,  small  in  themselves,  loom  large  wiA 
imdetected  outliaea,  he  fell  hack  into  the  passionate 
dimnesB  of  a  child's  leaaoniag.  He  "was  intenselj'  am- 
hitious;  Quixotic  in  the  point  of  honour;  dauntless  in 
peril,  but  morbidly  trembling  at  the  very  shadow  of 
disgrace,  as  a  foai,  destined  to  be  the  -war-horse,  and 
trample  down  levelled  steel,  starts  in  its  tranquil 
pastures  at  the  rustling  of  a  leaf.  Glowingly  romantic, 
but  not  inclined  to  vent  romance  in  literary  creations, 
his  feelings  were  the  more  high-wrought  and  enthusiastic 
because  they  had  no  outlet  in  poetic  channels.  Sfost 
boys  of  great  abili^  and  strong  passion  write  verses  -^ 
it  is  nature's  relief  to  brain  and  heart  at  the  critical 
toming-age.  Kost  boys  thus  g^ed  do  so;  a  few  do 
not,  and  out  of  those  few  Pate  selects  the  great  men 
of  action  —  those  large  luminous  characters  that  stamp 
poetry  on  the. world's  prosaic  surface.  Lionel  had  in 
him  the  pith  and  substance  of  Fortune's  grand  nobodies, ' 
who  become  Fame's  abrupt  somebodies  when  the 
chances  of  life  throw  suddenly  in  their  way  a  noble 
something,  to  be  ardently  coveted  and  boldly  won. 
But  I  repeat,  as  yet  he  was  a  boy  —  so  he  sate  there, 
his  hands  before  his  face,  an  unreasoning  self-torturer. 
He  knew  now  why  this  haughty  Horrell  had  written 
with  so  little  tendraness  and  respect  to  his  beloved 
motiier.  Darrell  looked  on  ber  as  the  cause  of  his 
ignoble  kinsmsn's  "sale  of  name;"  nay,  most  probably 
ascribed  to  hex  not  the  fond  g^lish  love  which  levels 
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all  disparities  of  rant,  but  tie  vulgar  eold-blooded 
design  to  exchange  her  father's  bank-notes  for  a  mar- 
riage bejond  her  station.  And  be  was  the  debtor  to 
this  snpertalions  creditor,  as  his  father  had  been  b^re 
him  I  His  father  I  —  till  then  he  had  been  so  proud 
of  that  relationship.  Mrs.  Haughton  had  not  been 
happj  with  her  captain;  his  confirmed  habits  of  vild 
dissipation  had  embittered  her  union,  and  at  last  worn 
away  her  wifely  affectioos.  But  she  bad  tended  and 
nursed  him,  in  his  last  Illness,  as  the  lover  of  her 
youth ;  and  though  occasionally  she  hinted  at  his  faults, 
she  ever  spoke  of  him  as  the  ornament  of  all  society  — 
poor,  it  is  true,  harassed  by  unfeeling  creditors,  but 
the  finest  of  fine  gentlemen.  Lionel  had  never  heard 
from  her  of  the  ancestral  estates  sold  for  a  gambling 
debt;  never  from  her  of  the  county  jail  nor  the  merce- 
nary mesalliance.  In  boyhood,  before  we  have  any 
cause  to  be  proud  of  ourselves ,  we  are  so  proud  of  our 
fathers,  if  we  have  a  decent  excuse  for  it  Of  his 
father  could  Lionel  Haughton  be  proud  now?  And 
Darrell  was  cognisant  of  his  paternal  disgrace  —  had 
taunted  his  father  in  yonder  old  hall  —  for  what?  — 
the  marriage  from  which  Lionel  sprung!  The  hands 
grew  tighter  and  tighter  before  that  burning  face.  He 
did  not  weep,  as  he  had  done  in  Vance's  presence  at 
a  tiiought  much  less  galling.  Not  that  teare  would 
have  misbecome  him.  Shallow  judges  of  human  nature 
are  they  who  think  that  tears  in  themselves  ever  mis- 
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become  boy  or  even  man.  Well  d!d  the  BtemeBt  of 
Sxaaaa  yniten  place  the  %xtb,  iiatinotion  of  humanity, 
aloft  ham  all  meanar  of  heavsu's  ra^atores,  in  the 
fffcrogati^w  of  twusl  Sootier  mayeet  tbou  troflt  thy  - 
purse  to  a  profesEional  pickpocket  than  give  loyal 
fiiendship  to  the  man  who  boasts  of  eyes  to  which  the 
heart  nevfir  moimts  in  dew!  Only,  when  man  weepa 
he  ihoHld  be  alone  —  not  because  tears  are  weak,  but 
because  they  should  be  saored.  Tears  are  akin  t« 
prayers.  Pharisees ,  parade  prayer;  impostors  parade 
teara.  0  Pegasus,  Pegasus  -^  softly,  softly  —  thou 
hast  hurried  me  off  amidst  tbe  clouds:  drop  me  gently 
down  ~  there,  by  the  side  of  the  motionless  boy  in 
the  shadowy  glen. 


■.Goojilc. 
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CHAPTEfi  Vn. 

laouel  HanghtoD,  having  hitherto  mncli  impioved  his  dunce 

of  fortune ,  deeidea  the  question ,  "  Wliat  will  he  do  with  it! " 

"I  IiaVe  been  seeking  yon  everywhere,"  said  & 
well-known  voice ;  and  a  hand  rested  lightlr  on 
Lionel's  shoolder.  The  boy  looked  up,  startled,  but 
yet  heavily,  and  saw  Guy  Danell,  the  last  man  on 
earth  he  oyild  have  desired  to  see.  "Will  you  come 
in  for  a  few  minutes?  yon  are  wanted." 

"Wbat  for?  I  would  rather  stay  here.  Wbo  can 
waat  me?" 

Dairell,  struck  by  the  words,  and  the  sullea  tone  iai 
which  tliey  were  uttered,  rarveyed  Lione'ls  face  for  an 
instant,  and  readied  in  a  voice  involuntarily  more  kind 
than  usual  — 

"Some  one  verj  commonplace,  but  since  the  Picts 
went  out  of  fashion  very  necessary  to  mortals  the  most 
sublime.  I  oug;ht  to  apologise  for  lus  comiog.  Toa 
thieUened  to  leave  me  yesterday  because  of  a  defect 
in  your  wardrobe.  Mr.  Faiithom  wrote  to  my  tiulor 
to  ha^en  bithei  and  repair  it  He  is  here.  I  commend 
him  to  your  custom!  Don't  despise  him  because  ba 
13* 
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makeB  for  a  man  of  my  remote  g:eDeral3oii.  Tulora  are 
keen  obserrers,  and  do  not  grow  ont  of  date  so  quickly 
as  politicians." 

Tlie  words  were  said  with  a  playful  good-homoar 
very  uncommon  to  Mr.  DartelL  The  intention  was 
obvionsly  kiiid  and  kinsmanlike.  Lionel  sprang  to 
his  feet;  his  lip  cnrled,  hia  eye  flashed,  and  his  crest 
rose. 

"Ko,  sir;  I  will  not  stoop  to  this!  I  will  not  be 
clothed  by  your  charity  —  yours!  I  will  not  snbmit 
to  an  implied  taunt  upon  my  poor  mother's  ignorance 
of  the  manners  of  a  rank  to  which  she  was  not  bom! 
Yon  said  we  might  not  like  each  other,  and  if  so,  we 
should  part  for  ever.  I  do  not  like  you, t  and  I  will 
go!"  He  tmmed  abruptly,  and  walked  to  the  house  — 
magnanimous.  If  Mr.  Darrell  had  not  been  the  most 
singular  of  men,  he  might  well  have  been  offended. 
As  it  was,  though  none  less  accessible  to  surprise,  he 
was  surprised.  But  offended?  Judge  for  yourself 
"I  declare,"  muttered  Guy  Darrell,  gazing  on  the  boy's 
receding  figure,  —  "I  declare  that  I  almost  feel  as  if 
I  could  once  again  be  capable  of  an  emotioni  I  hope 
I  am  not  going  to  like  that  boy!  The  old  Darrell 
blood  in  his  reins,  surely.  I  might  hare  spoken  as  he 
did  at  his  age,  but  I  must  have  had  some  better  reason 
for  it  What  did  I  say  to  justify  such  an  explosion! 
Quid  fecif  — ■  uit  lapaus?  Gone,  no  donbt,  to  pack  ap 
his  knapsack,  and  take  the  Road  to  Buint    Shall  I  let 
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Idm  go?  Better  for  me,  if  I  am  really  in  danger  of 
liking  him;  and  bo  be  at  his  mercy  to  sting  —  what? 
my  heart!  I  defy  him;  it  is  dead.  No;  he  shall  not 
go  thus.  I  am  the  head  of  out  joint  houses.  Housesl 
I  wish  he  had  a  house,  poor  boy!  And  his  grandfather 
loved  me.  Let  hiin  go!  I  will  beg  his  pardon  first; 
and  he  may  dine  in  hia  drawers  if  that  wUl  settle  the 
matter! " 

-iThns,  no  less  magnanimonB  than  Lionel,  did  this 
misanthropical  man  follow  his  nngraciouB  cousin.  "Hal" 
cried  Darrell,  suddenly,  as,  approadiing  the  threshold, 
he  saw  Mr.  Fairthom  at  the  dining-room  window  oc- 
cupied in  nibbing  a  pen  upon  an  ivory  thumb^tall  — 
"I  have  hit  it!  That  abominable  Fairthorn  has  been 
shedding  its  prickles!  How  could  I  trust  flesh  and 
blood  to  such  a  bramble?  Til  know  what  it  was,  this 
instant!"  Vain  menace!  No  sooner  did  Hr.  Fairthom 
catch  glimpse  of  Daireirs  countenance  withis  ten  yards 
of  the  porch,  than,  his  consdence  taking  alarm,  he 
mshed  incontinent  from  the  window  —  the  apart- 
ment —  and,  ere  Daietl  could  fiing  open  the  door, 
was  lost  in  some  lair  —  "nnllis  penetrabilis  astris"  —  . 
in  that  sponge-like  and  cavernous  abode,  wherewith 
benignant  Providence  bad  suited  the  locahfy  to  the 
creature. 
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CHAPTER  VUL 


New  imbroglio  in  that  eTer-reeurriDg,   nerer-to-be-aetQed 
question,  " Whatwillhedo withit?" 

With  a  disappointed  glare,  and  a  baffled  ehrtig  of 
the  shoulder,  Mr.  Darrell  turned  from  the  dining-room, 
and  passed  up  the  stairs  to  Lionel'B  chamber,  op&ned 
the  door  quickly,  and,  extending  his  hand,  said,  in  that 
tone  which  had  disarmed  the  wrath  of  ambitions  fac- 
tions, and  even  (if  fame  lie  not)  once  seduced  from  the 
hostile  Treasniy-bench  a  placeman's  vote,  "I  mnst 
have  hurt  your  feelings,  and  I  come  to  b^  your  par- 
don I  " 

But  before  this  time  Lionel's  prond  heart,  in  which 
migratefiil  anger  could  not  long  find  room,  had  smitten 
lum  for  90  ill  a  retnm  to  well-meant  and  not  indelicate 
kiadness.  And,  his  wounded  egotism  appeased  by  its 
Tery  outburst,  he  had  called  to  mind  Fairthom's  al- 
lusions to  Darrell's  secret  griefs  —  giieta  that  must 
have  been  indeed  stormy  so  to  have  revulsed  the  eai- 
rents  of  a  life.  And,  despite  those  griefe,  the  great 
man  had  spoken  playfully  to  him  —  playfully  in  order 
to  make  light  of  obligadons.   So  when  Ony  Uarrell  now 
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extended  that  Land,  uid  stooped  to  that  apology, 
Lionel  was  fairly  overcome.  T«ars,  before  refosed, 
now  found  iireBistible  way.  The  haod  he  -  could  not 
take,  bnt,  yielding  to  his  yeamiag  impulse,  he  threw 
his  arms  fmrly  round  his  host's  neck,  leant  his  yonng 
cheek  upon  that  granite  breast,  and  sohbed.  out  in- 
coherent worils  of  passionate  repentance  —  honest, 
veneraliug  affection.  Sarrell's  face  .changed,  looking 
fbt  a  montuit  wondrous  soft  —  imd  then,  as  by  an 
effort  of  supreme  self-control,  it  became  scTerely  pladd. 
He  did  not  retora  that  embrace,  bnt  certainly  be  in  no 
way  mpelled  it;  nor  did  he  trust  himself  to  apeak  till 
tbe  boy  had  exhausted  the  force  of  his  first  feelings, 
and  had  turned  to  dry  his  tears. 

Then  he  sud,  with  a  soothing  sweetness:  "Lionel 
Hanghton,  you  have  the  heart  of  a  gentleman  that  can 
aemx  listen  to  a  frank  apology  for  nninteational  wrong, 
but  what  it  springs  forth  to  take  the  blame  to  itself, 
and  retom  apology  tenfold,  Enonghl  A  mistake,  no 
doubt,  on  both  sides.  Ifore  lime  mnet  elapse  before 
either  can  truly  say  thAt  he  does  not  like  the  ' 
other.  Mesotwhile,"  added  DarreU,  with  almost  a  laugh 
—  and  that  concluding  query  showed  that  even  on 
(rifles  the  man  Was  bent  npon  either  forcing  or  fltealittg 
his  own  will  npon  others,  —  "meanwhile,  most  I  send 
away  the  tiilor?" 

I  need  not  repeat  Lionel's  answer. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 
Darrell:  jajBtery  in  bis  paatljfe.    Wlud;  boa  he  done  with  it? 

Some  days  passed  —  each  da^  rarjing  little  firom 
Ae  other.  It  was  the  habit  of  Darretl,  if  he  went  late 
to  rest,  to  riae  earlf.  He  never  allowed  himeelf  more 
Ulan  fiye  houre'  sleep.  A  man  greater  than  Gny  Dar- 
rell —  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  —  carved  from  the  solid 
day  no  larger  a  slice  for  Morpheiu.  And  it  was  this 
habit,  perhaps,  yet  ntore  than  temperance  in  diet, 
which  preserved  to  Darrell  his  remarkable  yonthfidneas 
of  aspect  and  &ame,  so  that  at  Mty-two  he  looked, 
and  really  was,  yoimger  than  many  a  strong  man  of 
thirty-five.  For,  certain  it  is,  that  on  entering  middle 
life,  he  who  would  keep  his  bnun  clear,  his  step 
elastic,  his  muscles  from  fleshiness,  his  nerves  from 
tremor  —  in  a  word,  retain  his  yonth  in  spite  of  the 
register  —  should  beware  of  long  slumbers.  Nothing 
ages  like  laziness.  The  hours  before  breakfast  Darrell 
devoted  first  to  exercise,  whatever  the  weather  —  next 
to  his  calm  sciendfic  pursuits.  At  ten  o'clock  punctually 
he  rode  out  alone,  and  seldom  returned  till  late  in  the 
afiemooQ.    Then  he  would  stroll  forth  with  Lionel  into 
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derions  jFOpdlaods,  or  lounge  with  Hm  along  th« 
iiuu|jili-  of  the  lake,  or  lie  dovn  on  the  tedded  graas, 
oall  the  boy'a  attention  to  the  insect  populace  which 
sports  out  its  happ7  lift)  in  the  summer  months,  and 
treat  of  the  waj^a  and  habits  of  each  v&ijmg  species, 
with  a  quaint  learning,  half  humorous,  half  grave.  He 
was  a  minute  observe  and  an  accomplished  naturalist 
His  range  of  knowledge  was,  indeed,  amazingly  large 
for  a  man  who  has  had  to  pass  his  best  years  in  a  dry 
and  absorbing  study,  necessarily  ^ot  so  profound  in 
each  section  as  that  of  a  special  professor  but  if  the 
science  was  often  on  the  surface,  the  thoughts  he  de- 
duced from  what  he  knew  were  as  oflen  original  and 
deep.  A  "'«Ti'"  of  his,  which  he  dropped  out  one  day 
to  Lionel  in  bis  careless  manner,  but  pointed -diction, 
may  perhaps  illnstrate  his  Own  practice  and  its  resulU: 
"Never  think  it  enough  to  hare  solved  the  problem 
started  by  another  mind,  till  yon  have  deduced  from  it 
a  corollary  of  your  own.", 

After  dinner,  which  was  not  over  till  past  eight 
o'clock,  they  always  adjourned,  to  the  library,  F^rtbom 
vanishing  into  a  recess,  Darrell  and  Lionel  each  with 
his  several  book,  then  an  air  on  the  flute,  and  each 
to  his  own  room  before  eleven.  No  life  could  be  more 
methodical;  yet  to  Lionel  it  had  an  animating  charm, 
for  his  interest  in  his  host  daily  increased,  and  varied 
his  thoughts  with  perpetual  occupation.  I>arrell,  on  the 
contrary,  while  mote  kind  and  cordial,  more  cautionsly 


<m  his  i^oard  not  to  votind  his  young  gnes^  Biiaee|>ti- 
bilities  tlum  h«  had  been  beflire  the  ^auTol  aad  its 
recoudliadon,  did  not  seetn  to  feet  for  Lionel  the  active 
i^«ret)t  which  Lionel  felt  for  him.  He  did  not,  as 
most  elevtx  men  are  apt  to  do  in  their  interoonrae  irhh 
youth,  Btbempt  t4)  draw  him  ont,  plomb  his  hitellect, 
Or  gnid«  his  tastee.  If  he  was  at  times  inslmctive,  it 
iTtUi  becaose  talk  fell  on  atitrjecta  on  whicli  it  pleased 
himself  to  touch,  and  in  which  he  conid  not  speak 
without  involuntarily  instructing.  Nor  did  he  ever 
allure  the  boy  to  talk  of  his  school-days,  of  his  fiiends, 
of  hie  predilections,  his  hopes,  his  future.  In  ^tort, 
Iiad  yon  observed  them  together,  you  woidd  have  never 
enpposed  they  were  connections  —  that  one  oould  and 
ought  to  influence  and  direct  the  career  of  the  othw. 
Tou  would  have  said  the  host  oertiuuly  liked  the  gUWtj 
K8  any  mim  would  like  a  jwontising,  wann-bearted, 
high-spirited,  g^aoeM  boy,  und«r  his  own  roof  for  a 
short  time,  bnt  who  felt  that  that  boy  was  nothing  to 
him  —  would  soon  pass  from  tiii  eye  —  fonn  fri«ids, 
pursuits,  tHins  —  with  which  he  could  be  in  no  way 
commingled,  for  which  he  should  be  wholly  urespomrible. 
There  was  ^o  this  pecHliari^  in  Darrell's  oonversa- 
ti(Hi;  if  he  never  spoke  of  his  guest's  post  tmd  future, 
neither  did  he  ever  do  more  thw»  advert  in  the  most 
general  terms  to  his  own.  Of  that  grsnA  stage,  on 
which  be  had  been  so  brilliant  aa  actor,  he  imputed 
no  rominieceseMi  of  those  great  men,  the  leaders  ot  hia 
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^e,  with  whom  he  had  mingled  familiarly,  be  told  no 
anecdotes.  Eqnally  silent  wm  fae  as  to  the  earlier  steps 
in  his  career,  the  modes  by  which  he  had  studied,  the 
accidents  of  wMch  be  had  seieed  advantage  —  silmt 
diere  as  t^on  the  causes  be  had  ^ned,  or  the  de- 
bates  he  had  adoriied.  Never  could  ymi  have  sap- 
posed  that  this  man,  sttS  in  the  prime  of  publk  life, 
had  been  the  theme  6i  journals,  asd  the  boast  of  party. 
Neitlier  did  he  ever,  as  men  v^ho  talk  easily  at  their 
own  heartbe  are  prone  to  do,  speak  of  projects  in  the 
fiiture,  even  though  the  projects  be  no  vaster  than  the 
planting  of  a  bree  or  the  alteration  of  a  parterre  — 
projects  with  which  rural  life  bo  copiously  and  so  in- 
nocently teems.  The  past  seemed  as  if  it  had  left  to 
hitD  no  memory,  the  futore  as  if  it  stewed  for  him  no 
d^ire.  But  did  the  past  leave  no  memory?  Why 
tiiea  at  intervals  would  the  book  slide  from  his  eye,  the 
head  sink  upon  the  breast,  and  a  shade  of  unutterable 
dejection  darken  over  die  grand  beairty  of  that  strong 
stem  countenance?  Stall  that  dejection  was  not  mor- 
bidly fed  and  encouraged,  for  be  would  fling  it  irom 
him  with  a  quick  impatient  gestnre  of  the  head,  re- 
sume the  book  resolutely,  or  change  it  for  another 
which  induced  fresh  trains  of  thought,  or  look  over 
Lionel's  shoulder,  and  make  some  subtle  comment  on 
his  dioice,  or  call  on  FairChora  for  the  flute;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  face  was  severely  serene  ^un.  And 
hi  h  hwe  Bind,  that  it  is  only  in  the  poetry  of  young 
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gentlemen,  or  tbe  prose  of  lady  novelists,  that  a  man 
in  good  tealth,  and  of  aoiuid  intellect,  weara  the  liTery 
of  unratTing  gloom.  However  great  his  caases  of  sor- 
tow,  he  does  not  for  ever  parade  its  ostentatioue  mourn- 
ing, aor  follow  the  heaise  of  his  hopes  with  the  long 
face  of  an  nadertaker.  He  will  stJll  have  Ms  gleams 
of  cheerinlness  —  his  moments  of  good-hnmoor.  The 
old  smile  will  sometimes  light  the  eye,  and  awake  the 
old  playfulness  of  the  lip.  But  what  a  gr^ &t  and  criti- 
oal  sorrow  does  leave  behind  is  often  far  worse  than 
the  sorrow  itself  has  been.  It  is  a  change  iii  the  inner 
man,  which  strands  him,  as  6uy  Darrell  seemed 
stranded,  upon  the  sboal  of  tbe  Present;  which  the 
more  he  Btrive  manfully  to  bear  his  burthen,  warns  bim 
the  more  from  dwelling  on  the  Fast;  and  the  more  im- 
pressively it  enforce  the  lesson  of  the  vanily  of  human 
wishes,  strikes  the  more  from  his  reckoiung  illusive 
hopes  in  the  Fatnre.  Thus  out  of  onr  threefold  ex- 
istence two  parts  are  annihilated  —  the  what  has  been 
—  the  what  shall  be.  We  fold  our  arms,  stand  upon 
the  petty  and  steep  cragstone,  which  alone  looms  out 
of  the  Measureless  Sea,  and  say  to  oorselves,  looking 
neither  backward  nor  beyond,  "Let  ns  bear  what  is;" 
and  so  for  the  moment  the  eye  can  lighten  and  the  lip 
can  smile. 

Lionel  could  no  longer  glean  from  Hr.  Fairthom 
any  stray  hints  upon  the  family  records.  That  gentle- 
man had  evidraitly  been  reprimanded  for  indiscretion, 
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or  warned  agunst  its  repetition,  and  tie  became  as 
resetred  and  intun  as  if  he  Iiitd  jnst  emerged  &om  the 
cave  of  Trophonins.  Indeed  he  shunned  trusting  him- 
self again  alone  to  Lionel,  and,  afFecting  a  long  arrear 
of  correspondence  on  behalf  of  his  employer,  left  the 
lad  during  the  forenoons  to  solitary  angling,  or  social 
intercoorse  irith  the  swans  and  the  tame  doe.  But 
&om  some  myatic  concealment  within  doors  would 
often  float  for  into  the  open  air  the  melodies  of  that 
magic  flute;  and  the  boy  would  glide  back,  along  the 
dark-red  moumfnl  walls  of  the  old  house,  or  the  fatHe 
pomp  of  pilastered  arcades  in  the  uncompleted  new 
one,  to  listen  to  the  sound:  listening,  he,  blissflil  hoy, 
foi^t  the  present;  he  adzed  the  unchallenged  royalty 
of  his  years.  For  him  no  rebels  in  the  past  conspired 
with  poison  to  the  wine-cup,  murder  to  tJie  sleep.  No 
deserts  in  the  ftitnre,  arresting  the  march  of  ambition, 
sfud  —  "Here  are  sands  for  a  pilgrim,  not  fields  for 
a  conquMor." 
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CHAPTER  X. 
la  Thieli  eb>s$t«r  the  Hutoiy  qtuetl;  moves  ob  to  tlte  oaA 

Tkus  nearly  ft  week  lud  gone,  and  Uonel  begaa 
to  feel  perplexed  as  to  the  duration  of  his  Tisit  Should 
he  be  the  firat  to  snggest  departure?  Mr.  Danell 
zeseuod  him  from  that  embarrassment.  On  the  aeTsnth 
daj,  Lionel  met  him  in  a  Une  near  the  house,  rettua- 
ii^  from  his  habitual  ride.  The  boy  walked  home  by 
the  side  of  the  horBeman,  patting;  the  steed,  admiriB^ 
its  shape,  and  praising  the  beanty  of  another  saddle- 
herse,  smaller  and  slighter,  which  he  had  seen  in  the 
paddock  exercised  by  a  groom.  "Do  yon  ever  lide  that 
'  cheshntP    I  think  it  even  handsomer  than  this." 

"Half  our  preferences  are  due  to  the  vanity  they 
flatter.  Few  can  ride  this  horse,  —  any  one,  perhaps, 
that." 

"There  speaks  the  Dare-alll"  said  Lionel  langhing. 

The  host  did  not  look  displeased. 

"Where  no  difficulty,  there  no  pleasure,"  said  he 
in  his  curt  laconic  diction.  "I  was  in  Spain  two  years 
ago.  I  had  not  an  English  horse  there,  so  I  bought 
that  Andalnsian  jennet    What  has  served  him  at  need. 
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no  preiix  chevalifr  wonld  leave  to  the  chance  of  ill-usage, 
80  the  jennet  eame  vith  me  to  England.  Too  have 
not  been  much  accustomed  to  ride,  I  auppose?" 

"Not  much;  but  my  dear  mother  thought  I  ought  to 
leant.  She  pinched  for  a  whole  year  to  have  me  taught 
at  a  lidiiig-Bchool  during  one  school  yacation." 

"Tour  mother's  relatjons  are,  I  believe,,  well  off. 
Do  tbej  suffer  her  to  pinch?" 

"I  do  not  know  that  she  has  relations  living;  she 
never  speaks  of  them." 

"Indeed!"  This  was  Iha  tirst  question  on  home 
matters  that  Darrell  had  ever  directly  addressed  to 
Lionel.  He  tjiere  dropped  the  subject,  and  said,  after 
a  short  pause,  "I  wzs  uiH  aware  that  you  are  a  horse- 
man, or  I  would  have  asked  you  to  accompany  me; 
will  yon  do  so  to-morrow,  and  mount  the  jennet?" 

"Oh,  thank  you;  I  should  like  it  so  much." 

Darrell  turned  abruptly  away  &om  the  bright  grat«- 
fal  eyes.  "I  am  only  sorry,"  he  added,  looking  aside, 
"that  our  excursions  can  be  bnt  few.  On  Friday  next 
I  shall  submit  to  you  a  proposition;  if  you  accept  it, 
we  shall  part  on  Saturday —  liking  each  other,  I  hope; 
speaking  for  myself,  the  experiment  has  not  foiled; 
and  on  yom«?" 

"On  mine!  —  oh,  Mr.  Darrell,  if  I  dared  but  tell 
yon  what  recollections  of  yourself  the  experiment  will 
bequeath  to  me  I" 

"Do  not  toll  me,   if  they  imply  a  compliment," 
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answered  Darrell,  with  the  low  silvery  laugh  which 
so  melodiously  expressed  iadifference,  and  repelled 
affectioiL  He  entered  the  stable-yard,  dismounted;  and 
on  retoming  to  Lionel,  the  sound  of  the  flute  stole 
forth,  as  if  from  the  eaves  of  the  gabled  roof.  "Conld 
the  pipe  of  Horace's  Faunus  be  sweeter  than  that  Ante  ?  " 
said  Darrell  — 

"'VumfUdnIci,  TVntarv,  filuta. 


■What  a  lovely  ode  that  is!  What  knowledge  of  town 
life!  what  susceptibility  to  the  rural!  Of  all  the  Latins, 
Horace  is  the  only  one  with  whom  I  conld  wish  to  have 
spent  a  week.  Bat  no !  I  could  not  have  discussed  the 
brief  span  of  human  life  with  locks  steeped  in  Malo- 
bathran  balm,  and  wreathed  with  that  silly  myrtle. 
Horace  and  I  would  have  quarrelled  over  the  first 
heady  bowl  of  Massic.  We  never  can  quarrel  now  I 
Blessed  subject  and  poet-laureate  of  Queen  Proserpine, 
and,  I  dare  swear,  the  most  gentlemanlike  poet  she 
ever  received  at  court,  henceforth  his  task  is  to  uncoil 
the  asps  from  the  brows  of  Alecto,  and  arrest  the 
ambitious  Orion  firom  the  chase  after  visionary  lions." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

stowing  thai  if  a  good  face  is  a  letter  of  reGonunendation ,  a 
good  heart  is  a  letter  of  credit. 

Ths  next  da^  they  rode  fortii,  host  and  guest,  ood 
that  ride  proved  an  eventful  criiie  in  tha  fortune  of 
Lionel  Hangliton.  Hitherto  I  have  elaborately  dwelt 
on  the  fact  that,  whatever  the  regard  Dartell  might 
feel  for  him,  it  was  a  regard  apart  from  that  inj^rest 
which  aeoepts  a  responsibility,  and  links  to  itself  a  fate. 
And  even  if,  at  moments,  the  powerful  and  wealthy 
man  had  felt  that  interest,  he  had  thmst  it  from  him. 
That  he  meant  to  be  generons  was  indeed  certain,  and 
this  he  had  typically  shown  in  a  very  trite  matter-of- 
fact  way.  The  t£ulor,  whose  visit  had  led  to  mv^ 
perturbation,  had  received  instructions  beyond  ^e  mefe 
supply  of  the  raiment  for  which  he  had  been  sum- 
moned; and  a  lai'ge  patent  portmanteau,  containing  all 
thttt  might  constitute  the  liberal  ontfit  of  a  yonng  mxa 
in  the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  had  aixived  at  F^wley, 
and  amazed  and  moved  Lionel,  whom  Psfrell  had  by 
this  time  thoroughly  reconciled  to  the  acceptance  of 
benefits.     The  gift  denoted  this,  "In  recognising  yoii 

What  mill  he  do  with  tl!  1.  1^ 
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SB  kinBman,  I  shall  henc«for&  provide  for  yon  as  gen- 
tleman-" Dorre]]  indeed  meditated  applying  for  an 
appointment  in  one  of  the  public  offices,  the  eettlement 
of  a  liberal  allowuice,  and  a  parting  shake  of  the 
hand,  which  should  imply,  "I  have  now  behaved  as 
becomes  me;  the  rest  belongs  to  yon.  We  may  never 
meet  agtun.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  good-by 
may  not  be  for  .ever." 

But  in  the  course  of  that  ride,  Dairell's  intentionfl 
changed.  Wherefore?  Ton  will  never  guess!  Nothing 
so  remote  as  the  distance  between  cause  and  effect, 
and  the  cause  for  the  effect  here  was*  —  poor  littJe 
Sophy. 

The  day  was  fresh,*  with  a  lovely  breeze,  as  the 
two  riders  rode  briskly  over  the  turf  of  rolling"  com- 
mon-lands, I  with  the  featheiy  boughs  of  neighbouring 
woodlands  tossed  joyously  to  and  fro  by  the  sportive 
summer  wind.  The  exhilarating  exercise  and  air 
raised  Lionel's  spirits,  and  released  his  tongue  from  all 
trammels;  and  when  a  boy  is  in  high  spirits,  ten  to 
one  but  he  grows  a  &ank  egotist,  feels  the  teeming  life 
of  his  individuality,  and  talks  abont  himself.  Quite  un- 
consciously Lionel  rattled  out  gay  anecdotes  of  hia 
school  days;  hia  quarrel  with  a  demoniacal  usher; 
how  he  ran  away;  what  befell  him;  how  the  doctor 
went  after,  and  brought  him  back;  how  splendidly  the 
doctor  behaved  —  neither  flogged  nor  expelled  him, 
but  after  patient  listening,  while  he  rebuked  the  pupil. 
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diBBiisBetl  the  usher,  to  the  joy  of  the  irhole  academy; 
how  he  fonglit  the  head  hoy  ioi  the  school  for  oallin^ 
the  doctor  a  sneak;  how,  Kcked  twice,  he  yet  fonght 
that  head  boy  a  third  time,  and  licked  him ;  how,  when 
head  hoy  himself,  he  had  roused  the  whole  school  into 
&  civil  war,  dividing  the  boys  into  Cavaliers  and 
Bonndheads;  bow  clay  was  rolled  out  into  cannon- 
balls  and  pistol-shbt,  sticks  ^apcd  into  swords;  the 
play-gronnd  diatorfed  to  construct  iortifications ;  how  a 
slovenly  stout  boy  enacted  Cromwell;  how  he  himself 
was  elevated  into  Prince  Rupert;  and  how,  reversing 
all  hiatory,  and  iniamonaly  degrading  Cromwell,  Rupert 
would  not  consent  to  be  beaten;  and  Cromwell  at  the 
last,  disabled  by  an  untoward  blow  across  the  knuckles, 
ignominioualy  yielded  himself  prisoner,  was  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  aad  sentenced  to  be  shot!  To  all  this 
rubbish  did  Darrell  incline  his  patient  ear  —  not  en- 
conraging,  not  interrupting,  but  sometimes  stifling  a 
fligb  at  the  sound  of  Lionel's  merry  laugh,  or  the  sight 
of  bis  fair  face,  with  heightened  glow  on  its  cheeks, 
and  his  long  silky  hair,  worthy  the  name  of  love-locks, 
Uown  by  the  wind  from  the  open  loyal  features,  which 
might  well  have  graced  the  portrait  of  some  youthfU 
Cavalier.  On  bounded  the  Spanish  jennet,  on  rattled 
the  boy  rider.  He  had  left  school  now,  in  his  head- 
long talk;  he  was  describing  his  first  friendship  with 
Frank Yance,  as  a  lodger  at  his  mother's;  how  example 
fired  him,  and  he  took  to  sketch-work  and  pointing-, 
14* 
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how  kindly  Yfuioe  gave  him  lesaons;  how  at  ona  dme 
hei  wt^ed  to  he  a  painter;  how  much  the  laexe  idea  of 
Bath  a  thing  vexed  fais  mother,  and  how  little  eke  was 
moved  when  he  told  h«r  that  Titian  was  of  a  veiy 
anciwt  family,  and  that  Francis  I.,  archetype  of  gtat- 
tlemen,  visited  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  sick-bed;  and  that 
Henry  VHI,  had  SMd  to  a  pert  lord  who  had  anubbed 
Holbein,  "I  can  make  a.  lord  any'  day,  but  I  c^mot 
make  a  Holbein;"  how  Mrs.  Hanghton  sdll  confounded 
all  painters  in  the  general  image  of  the  painter  and 
plumber  who  had  cheated  her  so  shametnlly  in  th« 
renewed  winJow-easbes  and  redeeonUed  walls,  which 
Time  and  the  four  children  of  an  Irish  family  hod 
mode  necessary  to  the  letting  of  the  first  floor.  And 
these  playful  allusions  to  the  maternal  ideas  were  slill 
not  iireverent,  but  contrived  so  as  raiber  to  prepossess 
Darrell  in  Urs.  Haugbttrn's  favour,  by  bringing  out 
traits  of  a  simple  natural  mother,  too  prond,  perhaps, 
of  her  only  son,  not  caring  what  she  did,  how  die 
worked,  so  that  he  might  not  lose  caste  as  a  boiK 
Han^ton.  Darrell  understood,  and  nodded  his  head 
approvingly.  "Certunly,"  be  said,  speaking  almost 
for  the  first  time,  "fame  confers  a  rank  above  that  of 
gentlemen  and  of  kings;  and  as  soon  as  she  issues  her 
potttit  of  nobility,  it  m«tt«rs  not  a  straw  whether  the 
recipimt  be  the  son  of  a  Bourbon  or  of  a  tallow- 
cjiandler.  But  if  Fame  withhold  her  patent  —  if  a 
well-bom  man  punt  aldennen,  and  be  not  famous  (and 
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I  dace  B&j  yon  wonid  have  been  neither  a  Titi&n  nor 
a  Holbein),  vrhy,  be  might  aa  well  be  a  painter  and 
plmuber,  and  has  a  better  chance,  e^en  of  bread  and 
cheese,  by  etanding  to  hJs  post  as  gentleman.  Urs. 
Haugbton  was  right,  and  I  respect  her." 

"Quite  right  If  I  bved  to  the  age  of  Methnselah, 
I  conld  not  paint  a  head  like  Frank  Vance." 

"And  even  he  is  not  famous  yet  Never  heard  of 
him." 

"He  will  be  famous  —  I  am  sure  of  it;  tmd  if  yon 
lived  in  London,  you  wopld  hear  of  him  even  now. 
Oh,  sill  sueh  a  portrait  as  he  punted  ^e  other  dayl 
Bnt  I  must  tell  yon  all  abont  it."  And  therewith 
Lionel  plnnged  at  once,  madias  res,  into  the  Ivief 
broken  epic  of  little  Sophy,  and  tiie  eecentric  infirm 
BelUl^s  for  whose  sake  she  first  toiled  tuid  then 
b^jEged;  with  what  artless  eloquence  he  brought  ont 
the  colonra  of  the  whole  story  —  now  its  humour,  now 
Hb  pathos-,  with  what  beantifying  sympathy  he  adorned 
the  image  of  the  little  vagrant  girl,  with  her  mien  of 
gentlewoman  and  her  simplici^  of  diild ;  the  rivei-ez- 
enrsion  to  Hampton  Court;  her  still  delight;  how  an- 
noyed he  felt  when  Yance  seemed  ashtuned  of  her  be- 
fore those  fine  people;  the  orchard  scene  in  whidi  he 
had  read  Darrell's  lett«r,  that,  for  the  lirae,  drove  her 
from  Ibe  foremost  place  in  his  thoughts;  the  return 
home,  tJie  parting,  her  wistful  look  back,  tbe  visit  to 
the  Cobbler's  next  day  —  even  her  farewell  gift,  the 
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nursery  poem,  with  the  lines  written  on  the  fly-leaf,  he 
had  them  by  heart  I  Darrell,  the  grand  adyocate,  felt 
he  could  not  have  produced,  on  a  jniy,  with  those  ele- 
ments, the  effect  which  that  boy-nairator  prodaced  oa 
his  granite  self. 

"And,  oh  sill"  cried  Lionel,  checking  his  horse, 
and  even  airestiag  Darrell's  with  bold  right  hand  — 
"oh,"  said  be,  as  he  brought  his  moist  and  pleading 
eyes  in  full  battery  upon  the  shaJifiD  /ort  to  which  bo 
had  mined  his  way  —  "oh,  sit!  you  are  so  wise,  and 
rich,  and  kind,  do  rescue  that  poor  child  from  the 
penury  end  haidsbipa  of  such  a  life !  If  you  could  but 
have  seen  and  heard  her!  She  could  never  have  been 
bom  to  it!  You  look  away  —  I  offend  you.  I  have 
no  right  to  tai  your  benevolence  for  others  j  but,  instead 
of  showering  favours  upon  me,  so  littie  woul^toffice 
for  her,  if  she  were  but  above  positive  want,  with  that 
old  man  (she  would  not  be  happy  without  him),  safe 
in  Buch  a  cott^tge  as  you  give  to  your  own  peasants  I 
I  am  a  man,  or  shall  be  one  soon;  I  can  wrestle  with 
ike  world,  and  force  my  way  somehow;  but  that  deli- 
cate child,  a  village  show,  or  a  beggar  on  the  high- 
road !  —  no  mother,  no  brother,  no  one  but  that  broken- 
doAvn  cripple,  leaning  upon  her  arm  as  bis  crutch. 
I  cannot  hear  to  think  of  it  I  am  sure  I  shall  meet 
h^  again  somewhere;  and  when  I  do,  may  I  not  write 
to  you,  and  will  you  not  come  to  her  help?  Do  speak 
--  do  say  'Yes,'  Mr.  Darrell." 


The  rich  mau^  breast  heaved  alightly;  he  closed 
his  eyes,  bnt  for  a  moment.  There  was  a  short  and 
sharp  struggle  iritb  his  better  self,  and  the  better  self 


"Let  go  my  reina  —  see,  my  horse  puts  down  his 
ears  —  he  may  do  you  a  misdiief..  Now  canter  on  — 
you  shall  be  satisfied.  Give  me  a  moment  to  —  to 
unbutton  my  coat  —  it  ia  too  tight  for  me." 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Gay  Darrell  gives  waj  to  an  impulse ,  and  qoickly  decides 
wbat  he  will  do  with  it. 

"Lionel  Kaaghton,"  said  Guy  Darrell,  reining 
his  yooug  cousin's  side,  aod  speaking  in  a  firm  and 
measured  voice,  "I  have  to  thank  you  for  one  very 
happy  minute;  the  sight  of  a  heart  so  fi;eBh  in  the  lim- 
pid purity  of  goodness,  is  a  luxury  yon  cannot  com- 
prehend till  you  have  come  to  my  age;  journeyed,  like 
me,  &om  Dan  to  Beersheba,  Emd  fotmd  all  barren. 
Heed  me:  if  yon  bad  been  balf-a-dozen  years  older, 
and  this  child  for  whom  you  plead  had  been  a  fair 
young  woman,  perhaps  just  as  innocent,  just  as  charm- 
ing —  more  in  peril  —  my  benevolence  would  have 
Iain  as  dormant  as  a  stone.  A  young  man's  foolish 
sentiment  for  a  pretty  girl  As  your  true  friend,  I 
should  have  shrugged  my  shoulders  and  said,  'Beware!' 
Had  I  been  your  father,  I  should  have  taken  alarm, 
and  frowned.  I  should  have  seen  the  sickly  romance, 
which  ends  in  dupes  or  deceivers.  But  at  your  age, 
you  hearty,  genial,  and  open-hearted  boy  —  you  caught 
but  by  the  chivalrous  compassiou  for  helpless  femate 
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childliood  —  oh  that  you  were  my  son  —  oh  that  my 
dear  father's  blood  were  in  those  knightly  veins!  I  had 
a  son  once!  God  took  him;"  the  strong  man's  lips 
qnirered  —  he  hurried  on.  "  I  felt  there  waa  manhood 
in  yon,  when  you  wrote  to  fling  my  churlish  farours 
in  my  teeth  —  when  you  would  have  left  my  roof-tree 
in  a  burst  of  passion  which  might  be  foolish,  bnt  was 
nobler  than  the  wisdom  of  calculating  submission  — 
manhood,  but  only  perhaps  man's  pride  as  man  — 
man's  heart  not  less  cold  than  winter.  To-day  you 
haTd  shown  me  something  far  hotter  than  pride;  — 
that  nature  which  constitutes  the  heroic  temper»nent  is 
completed  by  two  attributes  —  nnflinchiag  purpose, 
disinterested  humanity,  I  know  not  yet  if  you  have 
the  first;  yon  reveal  to  me  the  second.  Yes!  I  accept 
the  duties  you  propose  to  me;  I  will  do  more  than  leave  ' 
to  you  the  chance  of  discovering  this  poor  child.  I  will 
direct  my  solicitor  to  take  the  right  steps  to  do  bo.  I 
will  see  that  she  is  safe  from  the  ills  you  fear  for  her. 
Lionel;  more  still,  I  am  impatient  till  I  write  to  Mrs. 
Hanghton.  I  did  her  wrong.  Remember,  I  have  never 
seen  her.  I  resented  in  her  the  cause  of  my  quarrel 
with  your  father,  who  was  once  dear  to  me.  Enough 
of  that  I  disliked  the  tone  of  her  letters  to  me.  I 
disliked  it  in  the  mother  of  a  boy  who  had  Darrell 
blood;  other  reasons  too  —  let  them  pass.  But  in  pro- 
viding for  yonr  edncatdon,  I  certainly  thought  her  re- 
lations provided  for  her  support     She  never  asked  me 
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for  help  there;  and,  judging  of  ber  haatily,  I  ihoag^ht 
she  would  not  have  scrupled  to  do  so  if  my  help  there 
had  not  been  forestalled.  Ton  have  made  me  under- 
stand her  better;  and  at  alt  events,  three -fourthB  of 
what  we  are  m  boyhood  most  of  us  owe  to  our  mo- 
thers! Tou  ate  irank,  fearless,  affectionate  —  a  gen- 
tleman.    I  respect  the  mother  who  has  such  a  son." 

Certainly  praise  was  rare  upon  Darrell's  lips,  but 
when  he  did  praise,  he  knew  how  to  do  it!  And  no 
man  will  ever  command  others  who  has  not  by  nature 
that  gift.  It  caimot  be  learned.  Art  and  experience 
can  only  refine  its  expression. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 


He  T?ho  sees  his  heir  in  his  owu  child,  carries  his  eye  over 
hopes  and  possessioQB  lying  far  beyond  his  grareBtone, 
viewing  his  life ,  even  here ,  as  a  period  bnt  closed  with  ti 
comms.  He  who  sees  his  heit  in  another  man's  child ,  seei 
the  faU  stop  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Lionel'3  departure  was  indefinitely  pos^oned;  no- 
thing more  was  aaid  of  it  Meanwhile  Darrell's  maimer 
towards  him  underwent  a  marked  change.  The  previous 
indifference  the  rich  kinsman  had  hitherto  shown  as  to 
the  hoy's  past  life,  and  the  peculiorides  of  his  intellect 
and  character,  wholly  vanished.  He  sought  now,  on 
the  conlzary,  to  plumb  thoroughly  the  more  hidden 
depths  which  lurk  in  the  nature  of  every  human  being;, 
and  which,  in  Lionel,  were  the  more  difficult  to  discern 
from  the  vivacity  and  candour  which  covered  with  so 
smooth  and  charming  a  surface  a  pride  tremtdoualy 
sensitive ,  and  an  ambition  that  startled  himself  in  the 
hours  when  solitude  and  reverie  reflect  upon  the  visions 
of  Youth  the  giant  outline  of  its  own  hopes. 

Darrell  was  not  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  his 
Wrvey;  yet  often,  when  periiaps  most  pleased,  a  shade 
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would  pasB  over  his  countenance;  and,  had  a  woman 
who  loved  him  heen  by  to  listea,  she  would  have  heard 
the  short  slif^  sigh  which  came  and  went  too  quickly 
for  the  duller  sense  of  man's  friendship  to  recognisB  it 
as  the  sound  of  soirow. 

In  Darrell  himself,  thus  insensibly  altered,  Lionel 
daily  discovered  more  to  charm  his  interest  and  deepen 
his  affection.  In  this  man's  nature  there  were,  indeed, 
such  woadroos  nnder-cuxTents  of  sweetness,  so  suddenly 
gushing  forth,  so  suddenly  vanishing  ^ain!  And  ex- 
quisite in  him  ware  the  trtuts  of  that  sympathetic  tact 
which  the  world  calls  fine  breeding,  but  which  comos 
only  from  a  heart  at  once  cbivalrons  and  tender,  the 
more  bewitching  in  Sarrell  from  their  contrast  with  a 
manner  usually  cold,  and  a  bearing  so  stamped  with 
masculine,  self-willed,  haughty  power.  Thus  days 
went  on  as  if  Lionel  had  become  a  very  child  of  the 
house.  But  his  sojourn  was  in  truth  drawing  near  to  a 
close  not  less  abrupt  and  unexpected  than  the  turn  in 
bis  host's  hnmoios  to  which  be  owed  the  delay  of  his 
departture. 

One  bright  afternoon,  as  Darrell  was  standing  at 
the  window  of  his  private  study,  Fairthom,  who  had 
o^pt  in  on  some  matter  of  busineeB,  looked  at  bis 
eountenanee  l<mg  and  wistfully,  and  then,  shambling* 
up  to  bis  side,  put  one  hand  on  his  shoulder  with  a 
light  timid  touch,  and,  pointing  with  the  other  to 
Lionel,  who  was  lying  oft  the  grass  in  front  of  tbs 
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C«B«ii«at  retidiug  die  Faerie  Queen,  aaid,  "Whf  do  you 
taHtb  him  to  70B7  haart  if  he  does  not  comfort  it?" 

D^n^  winced,  and  aaawend  gestly,  "I  did  not 
know  you  were  in  the  room.  Poor  Fairthom ;  thank 
you!" 

"Thank  me!  —  what  for?" 

"For  a  kind  thou^t  So,  thea,  you  like  the 
boy  ?  " 

"Mayn't  I  like  bim?"  asked  FMrtbera,  looking 
ratli«r  frightened;  "surely  yon  do!" 

"Yes,  I  like  him  much;  I  am  trying  my  beet  to  Iom 
him.  But,  but"  —  Darrell  turned  quickly,  and  the 
portr^t  of  Ms  father  over  tie  maat»l-piece  came  foil 
upon  his  sight  —  an  impressive,  a  haunting  face  — 
eweet  and  gentle,  yet  with  the  high  narrow  brow  and 
arched  noatril  of  pride,  with  restless  melancholy  eyes, 
and  an  expression  that  revealed  the  delicacy  of  intelr 
lect,  but  not  its  power.  There  was  something  forlorn, 
yet  imposing,  in  the  whole  effigy.  As  you  continued 
to  look  at  the  oountraanee,  the  monmM  attraction 
grew  upon  you.  Traly  a  touching  and  a  most  lovable 
aspect.    Darrell's  eyee  mM«tened. 

"Yes,  my  father,  it  is  so!"  he  said  soflJy.  "All 
my  sacrifices  were  in  vain.  The  race  is  not  to  be  re- 
built! No  grandchild  of  yours  will  succeed  me  —  me, 
the  last  of  the  old  line!  Fairthom,  how  can  I  lore 
Qiat  boy?  Ke  may  be  my  heir,  and  in  his  veins  not  a 
drop  of  my  father's  bloodt" 
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"But  he  has  the  blood  of  yoor  fether's  anceatorB; 
and  why  most  yon  think  of  him  as  yonr  heir?  —  you, 
who,  if  you  would  but  go  again  into  the  world,  might 
yet  find  a  fair  wi  — " 

With  such  a  stamp  came  Darrell's  foot  upon  the 
fioor  that  the  holy  and  conjugal  monoayllable  dropping 
from  Fairthom's  lips  was  aa  much  cut  in  two  as  if  a 
shark  had  anapt  it.  Unspeakably  frightened,  the  poor 
man  sidled  away,  thrust  himself  behind  a  tall  reading- 
desk,  and,  peering  aslant  from  that  covert,  whimpered 
out,  "Don't,  don't  now,  don't  he  so  awftil;  I  did  not 
mean  to  offend,  but  I'm  always  saying  something  I  did 
not  mean ;  and  really  you  look  so  young  still  (coaxingly), 
and,  and  — " 

Darrell,  the  hurst  of  rage  over,  had  stmk  upon  a 
chair,  his  face  bowed  over  his  hands,  and  his  breast 
heaving  as  if  with  suppressed  sobs. 

The  musician  forgot  his  fear;  he  sprang  forward, 
almost  upsetting  the  tall  desk;  he  flung  himself  on  his 
knees  at  Darrell's  feet,  and  exd^med  in  broken  words, 
"Master,  master,  forgive  me!  Beast  that  I  was!  Do 
look  op  —  do  smile,  or  else  beat  me  —  kick  me." 

Darrell's  right  hand  slid  gently  from  his  face,  and 
fell  into  Fairthom's  clasp. 

"Hush,  hush,"  muttered  the  man  of  gramte;  "one 
m<»nent,  and  it  will  be  over." 

One  moment?  That  might  be  but  a  figure  of 
speech;  yet  before  Lionel  had  finished  half  tJie  canto 
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that  was  plangiog  him  into  fairyland,  Darrell  was 
Htanding  by  him  with  his  ordinary  tranquil  mien;  and 
Fairthom's  flute  from  behind  the  boughs  of  a  neighbour- 
ing lime-tree  was  breathing  out  an  air  aa  dulcet  as  if 
ctu'elesB  Fanna  still  piped  in  Arcady,  and  Grief  were  a 
■far  dweller  on  the  other  aide  of  the  mountains,  of  whom 
shepherds,  reclining  under  aummer  leaves,  speak  as  we 
speak  of  hydras  and  unicorns,  and  things  in  fable. 

On,  on  swelled  the  mellow,  mellow,  witching 
music;  and  now  the  worn  man  with  his  secret  sorrow, 
and  the  boy  with  his  frank  glad  laugh,  are  passing 
away,  side  by  side,  over  the  turf,  with  its  starry  and 
golden  wild-flowers,  under  the  boughs  in  yon  Dmid 
copse,  from  which  they  start  the  ringdove  —  farther 
and  farther,  still  side  by  side,  now  out  of  sight,  as  if 
the  dense  green  of  the.  summer  had  closed  ajound  them 
like  waves.  But  still  the  flute  sounds  on,  and  stjll  they 
hear  it,  softer  and  softer  as  they  go.  Hark!  do  you 
not  hear  it  —  you? 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

There  are  certain  events  which  to  each  man's  life  are  as 
comets  to  the  earth,  seeminglj  strange  and  erratic  portents ; 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  lights  which  guide  OQr  course  and 
TDBik  onr  seasons ,  jet  true  to  their  own  laws ,  potent  in  their 
own  inflnences.  Philosophy  speculates  on  their  effects, 
and  disputes  upon  their  uses ;  men  who  do  not  philosophise 
regard  them  as  special  meMeugers  and  bodes  of  evil. 

They  came  out  of  the  little  park  into  a  by-tane;  a 
vast  tract  of  common  land,  yellow  with  furze,  and 
undulated  with  swell  and  hollow  spreading  in  front;  to 
tferfr  right  tie  darfi  beechwooda,  still  beneath  the  weight 
of  the  July  noon.  Lionel  had  been  talking  about  the 
Faerie  Qaeeti,  knight-errantry,  the  sweet  impossible 
dream-life  that,  safe  from  Time,  glides  by  bower  and 
hall,  through  magic  foreste  and  by  witching  caves,  in 
the  world  of  poet-books.  And  Darrell  listened,  and 
the  flnte-notes  mingled  with  the  atmosphere  faint  and 
far  off,  like  voices  from  that  world  itself. 

Out  then  they  came,  this  broad  waste  land  before 
them;  and  Lionel  said  merrily, 

"But  this  is  the  veiy  scene  I  Here  the  young  knight, 
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leaving  his  fadier^ft  Lnll,  would  have  checked  his  destrier, 
glanuug  wistfully  now  over  that  green  wild  which 
seems  so  boundless,  now  to  the  'umbrageous  horror'  of 
those  breathless  woodlands,  and  questioned  himself 
which  way  to  take  for  adventure." 

"Yes,"  said  Darrell,  coming  oat  &om  his  long  re- 
serve on  all  that  concerned  his  past  life  —  "Yes,  and 
the  gold  of  the  goise-blossoms  tempted  me;  and  I  took 
the  waste  land."  He  paused  a  moment,  and  renewed: 
"And  then,  when  I  had  known  cities  and  men,  and 
Boatched  romance  from  dull  matter-of-fact,  then  I 
would  have  done  as  civilisatioa  does  with  romance 
itself  —  I  would  have  enclosed  the  waste  land  for  my 
own  aggrandisement  Look,"  ho  continued,  with  a 
sweep  of  the  hand  round  the  width  of  prospect,  "all 
that  you  see  to  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  some  fourteen 
years  ago,  was  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  petty 
paddock  we  have  just  quitted,  and  serve  as  park  round 
the  house  I  was  then  building.  Vanity  of  human 
wishesi  What  hut  the  several  proportions  of  their  com- 
mon folly  distinguishes  the  baffled  squire  Irom  the 
arrested  conqueror?  Man's  characteristic  cerebral  organ 
must  cerbunly  be  acquisitiveness." 

"■Was  it  his  organ  of  acquisitivenesB  that  moved 
Themistocles  to  boast  that  'he  could  make  a  small 
state  great?' " 

"Well  remembered  —  ingeniously  quoted,"  re- 
turned Darrell,  with  the  polite  bend  of  his  stately  head. 

Wliat  will  Ac  do  aitit  ilt  I.  15 
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"Yes,  I  Biupecit  iihat  Uie  coveting  oigan  had  mocfa  to 
do  with  tlie  bout.  To  build  a  name  was  the  earliest 
dream  ofThemistocleB,  if  we  are  to  aeeept  tbe  anecdote 
fhat  makes  him  aaj,  "The  trophies  of  Uiltiades  would 
not  suffer  him  to  sleep.'  To  build  a  name,  or  to  create 
a  fortune,  are  but  varying  applications  of  one  bomaa 
passion.  Tbe  desire  of  something  we  have  not  is  ths 
first  of  our  childish  remembrances ;  it  matters  not  what 
form  it  takes,  what  object  it  longs  for;  still  it  ia  to  ac- 
quire-, it  never  deserts  us  while  we  live," 

"And  yet,  if  I  might,  I  should  like  to  ask,  what 
you  now  desire  that  you  do  not  possess!" 

"I  —  nothing;  but  I  spoke  of  the  living!  I  am 
dead.  Only,"  added  Darrell,  with  Ids  silveiy  laugb, 
"I  say,  as  poor  Chesterfield  said  before  me,  'it  is  a 
secret  —  keep  it' " 

Lionel  made  no  reply;  the  melancholy  of  the  words 
saddened  him:  but  Darrell'a  manner  repelled  the  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  or  of  interest;  and  the  boy  fell 
into  conjecture  —  what  had  killed  to  the  world  this 
man's  intellectual  life? 

And  thus  silently  they  continued  to  wander  on  till 
the  sound  of  the  flute  had  long  been  lost  to  their  ears. 
Was  the  musician  playing  still  I 

At  length  they  came  round  to  the  other  end  of 
Fawley  village,  and  Darrell  again  became  animated. 

"Perhaps,"  said  he,  returning  to  the  subject  of  talk 
^t  had  been  abruptly  snspeuded — "perhaps  the  love 
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of  power  is  at  the  origin  of  each  res^sa  conrt^p  of 
Fortime}  ^et,  after  all,  who  has  power  with  less  alio; 
than  die  village  thane?  With  so  little  effort,  so  little 
thong^t,  the  man  in  the  manor-hoise  can  make  laoa 
in  the  cottage  happier  here  helow,  and  more  fit  for  $• 
hereafier  yonder.  In  leaving  the  world  I  come  feom 
contest  and  pilgrimage,  like  onr  sires  the  Cmsaders,  to 
reign  at  home." 

As  he  Bpoke,  he  entered  one  of  the  cottages.  An 
old  paralytic  man  was  seated  by  the  fire,  hot  though 
the  July  ann  was  out  of  doors;  and  Ms  wife,  of  the 
same  age,  and  almost  as  helpless,  was  reading  to  him 
a  chapter  in  the  Old  Testament  —  the  fifth  chapter  in 
Genesis,  containing  the  genealogy,  age,  and  death  of 
the  patriarchs  before  the  Flood.  How  the  faces  of  the 
conplo  brightened  when  Darrell  entered.  "If aster 
Guyl"  stud  the  old  man,  tremulously  rising.  The 
world-weary  orator  and  lawyer  was  still  Uastei  Guy 
to  him. 

"Sit  down,  Hatthew,  and  let  me  read  you  a  chap- 
ter." Darrell  took  the  Holy  Book,  and  read  the  SenBon 
on  the  Monqt.  N^ever  had  Lionel  heard  anything  like 
that  reading;  the  feeling  which  brought  out  the  depth 
of  the  Boise,  the  tones,  sweeter  than  the  flute,  which 
dotbed  the  divine  words  in  music.  As  Darrell  ceased, 
some  beauty  seemed  gone  from  the  day.  He  lingered 
a  few  minutes,  talking  kindly  and  familiarly,  and  then 
turned  into  another  cottage,    where  lay  a  sick  woman. 
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He  listened  to  her  ailments,  promised  to  aend  her  Bome- 
tluDg  to  do  her  good  from  hiB  own  stores,  cheered  np 
her  spirits,  and,  leaving  her  happy,  tamed  to  Lionel 
'with  a  glorions  smile,  that  seemed  to  ask,  "Arid  is 
there  not  power  in  this?" 

But  it  was  the  sad  pecnliari^  of  tMs  remarhable 
man,  that  all  h!s  moods  were  sabject  to  rapid  and 
seemingly  raiaccountable  variations.  It  was  as  if  some 
great  blow  had  fallen  on  the  mainspring  of  his  orga- 
nisation, and  left  its  original  harmony  broken  up  into 
fragments,  each  impressive  in  itself,  but  mnning  one 
into  the  other  with  an  abrupt  discord,  as  a  harp  played 
upon  by  the  winds.  For,  after  ibis  evident  effort  at 
self-consolation  or  self-support,  in  Boothing  or  strengthen- 
ing others,  suddenly  Darrell's  head  fell  again  upon  his 
breast,  and  he  walked  on,  np  the  village  lane,  heeding 
no  longer  either  the  open  doors  of  expectant  cottagers, 
or  the  salutation  of  humble  passers-by.  "And  I  conld 
have  been  so  happy  herel"  he  said  suddenly.  "Can  I 
not  be  so  yet?  Ay,  perhaps,  when  I  am  thoroughly 
old  —  tied  to  the  world  but  hj  the  thread  of  an  hour. 
Old  men  do  seem  happy;  behind  them,  all  memories 
Mnt,  save  those  of  childhood  and  sprightly  youth; 
before  them,  the  narrow  ford,  and  the  sun  dawning  up 
the  clouds  on  the  other  shore.  'Tis  the  critical  descent 
into  age  in  which  man  is  snrely  most  troubled;  griefe 
gone,  still  rankling;  nor,  strength  yet  in  bis  limbs, 
passion   yet   in  bis   heart,   reconciled   to   what  loom 
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nearest  in  the  prospect  —  the  arm-chfur  and  the  pal- 
sied head.  Well!  life  is  a  quiunt  puzzle.  Bits  the 
most  LDCoagruous  join  into  each  other,  and  the  Bcbeme 
thus  gradually  becomes  Hjnuuetrical  aad^clear;  when, 
lo!  as  the  infant  claps  Ms  hands,  and  cries,  'See,  seel 
the  pnzzle  is  made  outi'  all  the  pieces  are  swept  back 
into  the  box  —  black  box  with  the  ^Ided  nails.  Hoi 
Lionel,  look  up;  there  is  our  village  Church,  and  here, 
close  at  toy  right,  the  Churchyard  I" 

Now  while  Darrell  and  his  young  companion  were 
directing  their  gaze  to  the  right  of  the  village  lane,  to< 
wards  the  small  grey  church  —  towards  the  sacred 
bnrial-gronnd  in  which,  here  and  there  amongst  hum- 
bler graves,  stood  the  monumental  stone  inscribed  to 
the  memory  of  some  former  Darrell,  for  whose  remiuns 
the  living  sod  had  been  preferred  to  the  family  vault; 
while  both  slowly  neared  the  funeral  spot,  and  leant, 
silent  and  musing,  over  the  rful  that  fenced  it  from  the 
im;iiift.1a  turned  to  graze  on  the  sward  of  the  surround- 
ing green,  —  a  foot-traveller,  a  stranger  in  the  place, 
loitered  on  the  threshold  of  the  small  wayside  inn, 
abont  fifty  yards  off  to  the  left  of  the  lane,  and  looked 
hard  at  the  still  figures  of  the  two  kinsmen. 

Turning  then  to  the  hostess,  who  was  standing 
somewhat  within  the  threshold,  a  glass  of  hrandy-and- 
water  in  her  hand  (the  third  glass  that  stranger  had 
called  for  duiii^  his  half-hour's  rest  in  the  hosteliy), 
quoQ)  the  man  — 
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"The  t^er  gentlemfui  yonder  is  sardy  y«ur  aqnire, 
is  it  not?  bat  who  is  die  slioiitoc  tad  joxmgex  per- 
eon?" 

The  lan^dj  put  forth  her  head. 

"Oh!  that  is  a  relation  of  the  aquire'e  down  on  a 
visit,  eir.  I  heard  coachmim  say  that  the  sqnire's  taken 
to  him  hugely;  and  th^  do  think  at  the  hall  that  the 
young  gentleman  will  be  hia  heir." 

"Aha!  —  indeed  —  hie  heii?  "Wliat  is  the  lad'a 
name?  What  relation  can  he  he  to  Ur.  Dairell?" 

"I  don't  knov  what  relation  exactly,  air;  but  he  is 
one  of  the  Hanghtons,  and  they've  been  tift  to  the 
Fawley  folks  time  out  of  mind." 

"HaugbtonI  —  ahat  Thank  yon,  ma'am.  Change, 
if  you  please," 

The  strtuiger  tossed  off  his  dram,  and  stretched  bis 
hand  for  hia  change. 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  this  must  be  forring  money," 
aaid  ibe  landlady,  turning  a  five-fraac  piece  on  her 
.  palm  with  suspicious  cariosity. 

"Foreig^l  is  it  posaible?"  The  stranger  dived 
again  into  his  pocket,  and  apparently  ^rith  some  diffi- 
culty hunted  out  half-a-crown, 

"Sixpence  more,  if  yon  pleaae,  air;  three  brandies, 
and  bread-and-cheeae,  and  the  ale  too,  air." 

"How  stupid  I  am!  I  thought  that  French  coin  was 
a  fiTe-shilling  piece.     I  fear  I  have  no  Engllah  money 
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abont  me  but  this  half-crown;  and  I  can't  ask  yon  to 
trust  me,  as  you  don't  know  me." 

"Oh,  sir,  'tis  all  one  if  you  know  the  squire.  Yoa 
may  be  passing  this  way  again." 

"I  shall  not  forget  my  debt  when  I  do,  you  may 
be  sure,"  Btud  the  etcanger;  and,  with  a  nod,  he  walked 
away  in  the  same  direction  as  Barrel  and  Lionel  had 
already  taken  —  titrougk  a  tnmstile  by  a  public  path 
that,  skiiting  the  churchyard  and  the  neighbonring 
parsonage,  led  along  a,  cornfield  to  the  demesnes  of 
Fawley. 

The  path  was  narrow,  the  com  rising  on  either 
side,  BO  that  two  persons  could  not  well  walk  abreast 
Lionel  was  some  paces  in  advance,  Darrell  walking 
slow.  The  stranger  followed  at  a  distance;  once  or' 
twice  he  quickened  his  pace,  as  if  resolved  to  overtake 
Darrell;  then,  apparently,  his  mind  misgave  him,  and 
he  again  fell  hack. 

There  was  something  fnrtiTe  and  sinister  about  the 
man.  Little  could  be  seen  of  his  face,  for  he  wore  a 
large  hat  of  foreign  make,  slouched  deep  over  his  brow, 
and  his  lips  and  jaw  were  concealed  by  a  dark  and 
fall  mustache  and  beard.  As  much  of  the  general  out- 
line of  the  countenance  as  remained  distinguishable 
was,  nevertheless,  decidedly  handsome;  but  a  com- 
plexion naturally  rich  in  colour,  seemed  to  have  gained 
the  heated  look  which  comes  with  the  earlier  habits  of 
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intemperance,  before  it  &des  into  the  leaden  Imee  of 
the  later. 

His  dresa  bespoke  pretenaion  to  a  certain  rank;  but 
its  component  parts  were  strangely  ill-assorted,  oat  of 
date,  and  out  of  rep^:  pearl-coloured  trousers,  with 
silk  braids  down  their  sides;  brodequins  to  match  — 
Parisian  fashion  three  years  back,  but  the  troDsers 
shabby,  the  braiding  discolottred,  the  brodequins  in 
holes.  The  coat  —  once  a  black  evening^Jress  coat  — 
of  a  cut  a  year  or  two  anterior  to  that  of  the  trousers; 
satin /acings  —  cloth  napless,  satin  stained.  Over  all, 
a  sort  of  summer  travelling-cloak,  or  rather  lai^e  cape 
of  a  waterproof  silk,  onc«  the  extreme  \aoAo  with  the 
Lions  of  the  Ckamse'e  tPAntin  whenever  they  ventured 
to  rove  to  Swiss  cantons  or  German  spas;  but  which, 
&om  a  certain  dainty  effeminacy  in  its  shape  and  tex- 
ture, required  the  minutest  elegance  in  the  general 
costome  of  its  wearer  as  well  as  the  cleanliest  purity 
in  itself.  Worn  by  this  traveller,  and  well-nigh  worn 
out  too,  the  cape  became  a  finery,  mournful  as  a  tattered 
pennon  over  a  wreck 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  dress,  however  unbecoming, 
shabby,  obsolete,  a  second  glance  could  scarcely  ful  to 
note  the  wearer  as  a  man  wonderfully  well  shaped  — 
slender  in  the  wiust,  long  of  limb,  but  with  a  girth  of 
chest  that  showed  immense  power  —  one  of  those  rare 
figures  that  a  female  eye  would  admire  for  grace  —  a 
recruiting  sergeant  for  athletic  strength. 


Bat  Btill  the  man's  whole  bearing;  and  aspect,  even 
apart  from  tbe  dismal  mcongraities  of  Mb  attiie,  which 
gave  iiim  the  air  of  a  beggar&d  spendthrift,  marred  the 
favonrahle  effect  that  physical  comeliness  in  itself  pro- 
daces.  Difficnlt  to  describe  how  —  difficalt  to  sa^ 
why  —  but  there  ia  a  look  which  a  man  gets,  and  a 
gait  which  he  contracts,  when  the  rest  of  mankind  cat 
him;  and  this  man  had  that  look  and  that  gait. 

"So,  HO,"  muttered  the  stranger.  "That  boy  his 
heirl  —  so,  so.  How  can  I  get  to  speak  to  him?  In 
his  own  house  he  would  not  see  me:  it  must  be  as  now, 
in  Uie  open  aii;  but  how  catch  him  alone?  and  to  lark 
in  the  inn,  in  his  own  village  —  p^haps  for  s  day  — 
to  watch  an  occasion;  impossible!  Besides,  where  is 
the  money  for  it?  Courage,  courage  1"  He  quickened 
his  pace,  pushed  back  his  hat  "Couragel  Why  not 
DOW?    Now  or  never!" 

While  the  man  thus  mutteringly  soliloquised,  Lionel 
Lad  reached  the  gate  which  opened  into  the  grounds  of 
Fawley,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  little  lake.  Over  the 
gate  he  swung  himself  lightly,  and,  turning  back  to 
Darrell,  cried,  "Here  is  the  doe  wtuting  to  welcome 

Just  as  Dwxell,  scarcely  heeding  the  exclamation, 
and  with  his  musing  eyes  on  the  ground,  approached 
the  gate,  a  respectful  hand  opened  it  wid^,  a  submissive 
head  bowed  low,  a  voice  artificially  soil  faltered  forth 
words,  broken  and  indistinct,  but  of  which  those  most 
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audible  were,  —  "Parfon  me  —  sotneQihig  lo  ootnmu- 
nicate  —  important  —  hear  me." 

Darrell  started  —  just  as  the  traveller  almost 
toadied  him  ~-  started  —  recoUed,  as  one  on  whose 
path  rises  a  wild  beast.  His  bended  head  became  erect, 
haughty,  indignant,  defying;  but  bis  cheek  was  pale, 
and  his  lip  quivered.  "Ton  here!  Yon  presume  to 
accost  me!     You,  sir,  yon  — " 

Lionel  just  caught  the  soond  of  the  voice  aa  the 
doe  bad  come  timidly  up  to  hiin.  He  turned  round 
sharply,  and  beheld  Darrell's  stem,  imperious  coun- 
tenance, on  which,  stem  and  imperious  though  it  was, 
a  hasty  g-lance  could  discovw,  at  once,  a  surprise,  that 
almost  bordered  upon  fear.  Of  the  stranger  still  holding 
the  gate  he  saw  but  the  back,  and  bia  voice  be  did  not 
hear,  tbongh  by  the  man's  gestnre  he  waa  evidently 
replying.  Lionel  paused  a  moment  irresolute ;  but-  as 
the  man  continued  to  speak,  he  saw  Darrell's  face  grow 
paler  and  paler,  and  in  the  impulse  of  a  vague  alarm 
he  hastened  towards  him;  but  just  within  three  feet  of 
the  spot,  Barrel!  arrested  his  steps. 

"Go  home,  Lionel;  this  person  would  speak  to  me 
in  private."  Then,  in  a  lower  tone,  he  said  to  the 
stranger,  "Close  the  gate,  sir;  you  are  standing  upon 
the  land  of  my  fathers.  If  you  would  apeak  with  me, 
this  way;"  and  brushing  throagh  the  com,  Darrell 
strode  towards  a  patch  of  waste  land  that  adjoined  the 
field:  the  man  followed  him,   and  both  passed  &om 
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LiontTi  eyes,  llie  doe  liad  come  to  the  gate  to  groet 
her  master;  she  now  leated  her  nostrils  oa  the  bar,  with 
a  look  disappointed  and.  plaintiTe. 

"Come,"  said  Lionel,  "come."  The  doe  would  not 
Btir. 

So  the  hoy  walked  on  alone,  not  much  occupied 
with  what  had  jnat  passed.  "Doubtless, "  thought  he, 
"some  person  in  the  neighbonrhood  upon  country  busi- 
ness," 

He  skirted  the  lake,  and  seated  himself  on  a  garden 
bench  near  the  house.  What  did  he  there  think  of?  — 
who  knows?  Perhaps  of  the  Great  World;  perhaps  of 
little  Sophyl  Time  fled  on;  the  sun  was  receding  in 
the  west,  when  Darrell  hurried  past  him  without  speak- 
ing, and  entered  the  house. 

The  host  did  not  appear  at  diunv,  nor  aU  ihat 
evening.  Mr.  Mills  made  an  excuse  —  Mr.  Darrell  did 
not  feel  very  well. 

Fairthom  had  Lionel  all  to  himself,  and  having 
within  the  last  few  days  reindulged  in  open  cordiality 
to  the  young  guest,  he  was  especially  communicative 
that  evening.  He  talked  much  on  Darrell,  and  with  all 
the  affection  that,  in  spite  of  his  fear,  the  poor  flute- 
player  felt  for  his  ungracious  patron.  -  He  told  many 
anecdotes  of  the  st^n  man's  tender  kindness  to  all  that 
came  within  its  sphere.  He  told  also  anecdotes  more 
Striking  of  the  kind  man's  sternness  where  some  oh- 
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Gtlnate  prejudice,  some  ruling  passion,  made  him 
"granite." 

"Lord,  my  dear  yonng  sir,"  said  Fairthom,  "be 
Hb  most  bitter  open  enemy,  and  fall  down  in  the  mire, 
the  first  band  to  belp  yon  would  be  Guy  Danell's ;  but 
be  bis  professed  friend,  and  betray  him  to  the  worth  of 
a  straw,  and  never  try  to  see  hia  face  again  if  you  are 
wise  —  tbe  most  forgiving  and  the  least  forgiving  of 
human  beings.     But  — " 

The  study  door  noiselessly  opened,  and  Darrell's 
voice  called  out, 

"Fairthom,  let  me  speak  with  you." 


n,  Google 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

Eveiy  street  has  two  sides,  the  rtiadj  side  and  the  sanay. 
When  two  meo  shake  haDds  and  part,  mark  which  of  the 
two  takes  the  snnaj  dde;  he  will  be  the  jounger  man  of 
the  two.    ' 

The  next  morning;,  neither  Dairell  nor  Fairthora 
appeared  at  breakfast;  but  as  soon  ae  Lionel  had  con- 
clnded  that  meal,  Mr.  Mills  informed  him,  with  cna- 
tomary  politeness,  that  Mi.  Darrell  wished  to  speak 
with  him  ill  the  stady.  Study,  across  the  threshold  of 
wbioh  Lionel  bad  never  yet  set  footstep!  He  entered 
it  now  with  a  sentiment  of  mingled  cariosity  and  awe. 
Nothing  in  it  remarkable,  Have  the  portrMt  of  the  host's 
father  over  the  mantelpiece.  Boohs  strewed  tables, 
chairs,  and  floors  in  the  dieorcter  loved  by  habitual 
stndents.  Near  tbe  window  wa^  a  glass  bowl  contain- 
ing gold  fish,  and  close  by,  in  its  cage,  a  singing-bird. 
Darrell  might  exist  without  companionship  in  flie  hnman 
species,  bnt  not  without  something  which  he  protected 
and  cherished  —  a  bird  —  even  a  fish. 

Darrell  looked  really  ill;  his  keen  eye  was  almost 
dim,  and  the  lines  in  his  face  seemed  deeper.     But  he 
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'spoker'  with   Us    osaal    calm    passionless    melody    of 
voice, 

"Tea,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  Lionel's  really  anxions 
inquiry;  "I  am  ill.  Idle  persons  like  me  give  way  to 
illness.  When  I  was  a' busy  man,  I. never  did;  and 
then  illness  gave  way  to  me.  iSy  general  plans  are 
thns,  if  not  actually  altered,  at  least  hurried  to  their 
coosnmmalion  sooner  than  I  expected.  Before  you  came 
here,  I  told  yoa  to  come  soon,  or  yon  might  not  find 
me.  I  meant  to  go  abroad  this  smnmer;  I  shall  non' 
start  at  once.  I  need ,  the  change  of  scene  and  air. 
You  will  return  to  L<»idon  to-day." 

"To-day!  Ton  are  not  angry  with  me?" 
"Angryl  boy,  and  consin  —  no!"  resumed  Darrell 
in  a  tone  of  uuusn^  tenderness.  "Angry  —  fie!  ^ut 
since  the  parting  must  be,  'tis  well  to  abridge  the  pain 
of  long  farewells.  Ton  must  wish,  too,  to  see  your 
mother,  tmd  thank  her  for  rearing  you  up  so  tliat  you 
may  st^  from  poverty  into  ease  with  a  head  erect 
Yon  will  give  to  Uxs.  Haughton  this  letter:  for  yourself 
your  inclinations  seem  to  tend  towards  the  snny.  Bnt 
befwe  yon  decide  on  that  career,  I  ^ould  like  you  to 
see  something  more  of  the  world.  CaU  to-monow  on 
Colonel  Morley,  in  Cnrzon  Street:  this  is  his  address. 
He  will  receive  by  to-day's  post  a  note  &om  me,  re- 
questing him  to  advise  you.  Follow  his  counsels  in 
irhat  belongs  to  the  world.  He  is  a  maa  of  the  world 
—  a  distant  connection  of  mine  —  who  will  be  kiadi 
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to  you  for  mj  saka  Is  there  more  to  say?  Tea.  It 
BeemB  oa  nngracioas  epeeek;  but  I  should  epeak  it. 
Comider  yourself  sure  from  me  of  an  independeat  in- 
come. Never  let  idle  BycopLaats  lead  you  into  extra- 
vagance, by  teUiug  you  that  yon  jriB  have  mote.  But 
indulge  not  the  expectation,  however  plausible,  Ant 
you  will  be  my  heir," 

"Mr.  Darrell  —  oh,  sir  — " 

"Hush  —  the  ezpectatiaii  would  be  reascmable; 
but  I  am  a  stxange  beii^.  I  mig^ht  marry  again  — 
have  heirs  of  my  own.  £h,  sir — why  not?"  Darrell 
spoke  these  last  words  almost  fiercely,  and  fixed  his 
eyes  on  Lionel  as  he  repeated  —  "why  not?"  But 
seeing  that  the  boy's  face  evinced  no  surprise,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  own  relaxed,  and  he  cantinued  calmly 
—  "!Bno'i  what  I  have  thus  rudely  said  was  kindly 
meant  It  is  a  treason  to  a  young  man  to  let  him 
count  on  a  fortune  which  at  last  is  left  away  from  him. 
Now,  Lionel,  go;  eiyoy  your  spring  of  lifel  Go,  hope- 
fiil  and  light-hearted.  If  Borrow  reach  you,  battle  with 
it;  if  error  mislead  you,  come  fearlessly  to  me  for 
counseL  "Why,  boy  —  what  is  this  —  (ears?  Tut, 
tuL" 

"It  is  your  goodness,"  faltered  Lionel.  "I  cannot 
help  it  And  is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you  in 
return?" 

"Tes,  much.  Keep  your  name  firee  from  stain,  and 
yonr  heart  open  to  such  noble  emotions  as  awaken  tSMS 
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like  tliose.  Ah,  by  the  by,  I  heard  from  my  lawyer 
to-day  about  yonr  poor  little  proUgie.  Not  found  yet, 
bat  he  Beems  Haugaine  of  quick  anccess.  Yon  shall 
know  the  moment  I  hear  more." 

"Ton  will  write  to  mo  then,  sir,  trnd  I  may  writs 
to  you?" 

"Ab  often  as  you  please.  Always  direct  to  me 
here." 

"Shall  yon  be  long  abroad?" 

Darrell's  brows  met.  "I  don't  know,"  said  he 
curtly.     "Adieu." 

He  opened  the  door  as  he  spoke. 

Lionel  looked  at  him  with  wistful  yearning,  filial 
affection,  through  his  swimuung  eyes.  "  God  bless  yon, 
air,"  be  mnrmured  simply,  and  passed  away. 

"That  blessing  should  hare  come  from  me  I"  said 
Darrell  to  himself,  as  he  turned  back,  and  stood  on  his 
solitary  hes^.  "But  they  on  whose  heads  I  once 
poured  a  blessing,  where  are  they  —  where?  And 
that  man's  tale,  reviving  the  audacious  fable  which  the 
other,  and  I  verily  believe  the  less  guilty  knave  of  the 
two,  sought  to  palm  on  me  years  agol  Stop;  let  me 
weigh  well  what  he  said.  If  it  were  true!  if  it  were 
tme!     Oh,  shame,  shame!" 

Folding  his  arms  tightly  on  his  breast,  DarreU  paced 
the  room  with  slow  measured  strides,  pondering  deeply. 
Be  was,  indeed,  seeking  to  suppress  feeling,  and  to 
exercise   only  judgment;   and  his   reasoning    process 
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aeemed  at  leng^  faMy  to  Batisiy  turn,  for  his  coun- 
tenance gradually  cleared,  and  a  trinmphant  smile 
paeaed  across  it.  "A  lie  —  certainly  a  palpable  and 
gioss  lie;  lie  it  must  and  sliall  be.  Xerer  will  I  accept 
it  as  trutk  Father  (looking  fiill  at  the  portrait  orer 
the  mantel-ahelf),  father,  fear  not  —  never  —  nerw!" 


What  mm  hi  io  vilk  Ul  '.  lo    .  , 


WHAT  Win  11 


CHAPTER  I 

Certes ,  the  Lizard  is  a  ebj  and  timorous  creature.  He  ruuB 
into  chinks  aad  cranniea  if  70U  come  too  ueartoliini,  and 
sheds  his  very  twl  for  fear ,  if  yon  catch  it  by  the  tip.  He 
has  not  his  being  in  good  sociel^  —  no  one  cages  lum,  uo 
one  pets.  He  is  an  idie  Tagrant.  But  when  he  steals 
thiQogh  the  green  herbage,  and  basks  onmoleatcd  in  the 
eun,  be  crowds  perhaps  as  much  ergoyment  into  one  summer 
hour  ae  a  parrot,  however  pampered  and  erudite,  spreads 
over  a  whole  drawing-room  life  spent  in  saying ,  "How  d'ye 
do?"  and  "Pretty  Poll." 

On  that  dull  and  sombre  Bummer  monung  iu  which 
the  grandfather  and  grandchild  departed  from  the 
friendly  roof  of  Mr.  Merle,  very  dull  and  very  sombre 
were  the  thoughts  of  UtiJe  Sophy.  She  walked  slowly 
behind  the  grey  cripple  who  had  need  to  lean  so 
heavily  on.  his  staff,  and  her  eye  bad  not  even  a  smile 
for  the  golden,  buttercups  that  glittered  on  dewy  meads 
alongside  the  barren  road. 


nvGooj^lc 
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Thus  hod  they  pi<oeeeded  apart  and  silent  tiU  they 
had  passed  the  second  miletitotio.  There,  Waifa,  imir 
sing  firom  his  cnwn  reveries,  wMct  wete  peiiapB  y«t 
more  dieary  than  those  of  die  directed  ehiid,  halted 
abruptly,  passed  his  hand  ooce  or  twice,  rapidly  over 
bis  forehead,  and  tDming  round  to  Sophy,  looked  into 
hffi  &ce  with  great  kindaess  as  she  came  slovly  to  his 
Bud«. 

"You  are  sad,  little  one?"  said  he. 

"Very  sad,  Grandy." 

"And  displeased  with  me?  Yes,  displeased  that  I 
have  taken  you  suddenly  away  from  the  pretty  young 
gentleman  who  was  so  kind  to  you,  without  encoura- 
ging the  chance  that  yon  were  to  meet  with  him 
agtwn," 

"It  was  not  like  you,  Grandy,"  answered  Sophy; 
and  her  under-lip  slightly  pouted,  while  the  big  tear, 
swelled  to  her  eye. 

"Tme,"  siud  the  vagabond;  "anything  resembling 
common  sense  is  not  like  me.  But  don't  you  think 
that  I  did  what  I  felt  was  best  for  you?  Mnst  I  not 
have  some  good  cause  for  it,  whenever  I  have  the  heart 
deliberately  to  vex  you?" 

Sophy  took  his  band  uid  pressed  it,  but  she  could 
not  trust  herself  to  speak,  for  she  felt  that  at  snch  effort 
she  woold  have  burst  out  into  hearty   crying.      Then 
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Waye  proceeded  ta  utter  many  oF  &oae  viae  savings, 
old  as  the  hills,  aod  as  high  above  om  bottowb  as  hille 
are  from  the  ralley  in  which  we  walk.  He  said  how 
foolish  it  was  to  onsettle  the  mind  by  prepostfa%>iis  fon- 
cies  and  impossible  hopes.  The  pretty  young  gentle- 
man conld  never  be  anything  to  her,  nor  she  to  the 
pretty  yonng  gentleman.  It  might  be  very  well  for  the 
pretty  yonng  gentleman  to  promise  to  correspond  with 
her,  bnt  as  soon  as  be  returned  to  bis  fHeuds  he  would 
have  other  things  to  think  of,  and  she  would  soon  be 
forgotten;  while  she,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  think- 
ing of  him,  and  the  Thamea,  and  the  butterflies,  and 
find  hard  life  stiil  more  irksome.  Of  all  this,  and  much 
more,  in  the  general  way  of  consolers  who  set  out  on 
the  principle  that  grief  is  a  matter  of  logic,  did  d^ntle- 
man  Waife  deliver  himself  with  a  vigour  of  raUocina- 
tion  which  admitted  of  no  reply,  and  conveyed  not  a 
particle  of  comfort.  And  feeling  this,  that  great  Actor 
' —  not  that  he  was  acting  then  ■ —  suddenly  atopped, 
clasped  the  child  in  hia  arms,  and  murmured  in  broken 
accents  —  "Bnt  if  I  se«  yon  thus  east  down,  I  shall 
have  no  strength  left  to  hobble  on  through  the  world; 
and  the  sooner  I  lie  down,  and  die  duat  is  shovelled 
over  me,  why,  lie  better  for  you;  for  it  aeeras  that 
Heaven  sends  you  friends,  and  I  tear  you  from  them." 

And  then  Sophy  fairly  gave  way  to  her  sobs:   she 
twined  her  little  arms  round  the  old  man's  neck  con- 
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ToUiTdf ,  kissed  lus  rough  face  with  imploiing  patbetic 
fonduefls,  ^d  forced  out  through  her  teaxs,  "Don't  talk 
sol  I've  been  UHgrat^il  and  wicked.  I  don't  care  fot 
airy^  <eiie  but  my  owq  dear,  dear  Griuidy." 

After  this  little  scene,  they  both  composed  them- 
selves,  and  felt  much  hghter  of  heart  They  pursued 
their  journey  —  no  longer  apart,  hut  side  by  side,  and 
the  old  man  leaning,  though  very  lightly,  ou  the  child's 
arm.  But  there  was  no  immediate  reaction  from  gloom 
to  gaiety.  Waife  began  talking  in  softened  under-tones, 
and  vaguely,  of  his  ovtti  past  afflictions ;  and  partial  as 
was  the  reference,  how  vast  did  the  old  man's  sorrow 
seem  beside  the  child's  regrets;  and  yet  he  commented 
on  them  as  if  rather  in  pitying  her  state  than  grieving 
for  his  own. 

"Ah,  at  your  age,  my  darling,  I  had  not  your 
troubles  and  hardships.  I  bad  not  to  trudge  these 
dusty  roads  on  foot  with  a  broken-down  good-for- 
nothing  scatterliug.  1  trod  rich  carpets,  and  slept  under 
silken  curttuns.  1  took  the  wr  in  gay  carriages  —  I 
such  a  scapegrace  —  and  you  little  child  —  you  so 
goodi  All  gone,  all  melted  away  from  me,  »nd  not 
able  now  to  he  sure  that  you  will  have  a  crust  of 
bread  this  day  week." 

"Qb,  yesi  I  shall  have  bread  and  you  too,  Grandy," 
cried  Sophy  with  cheeriiil  voice.     "It  was  yon  who 
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taught  me  to  pray  to  God,  sad  s^d  &aA  in  aU  jowr 
troubles  God  had  been  good  to  you,  aod  Ha  baa  be^i 
so  good  to  me  siuoe  I  prayed  to  Him;  for  I  harm  no 
dreadfdl  Mrs.  Ortuie  to  beat  me  ooir,  and  say  thingt 
more  baxd  to  bear  than  beating  —  and  yon  haye  takes 
me  to  yonraelf.  How  I  prayed  for  that  And  I  t^e 
oare  of  yon  too,  Grandy  —  don't  I?  I  prayed  for  that 
tooj  and  as  to  carriages,"  added  Sopby  with  superb  air, 
"I  don't  care  if  I  am  nerer  in  a  carriage  as  long  as  I 
live;  and  yon  know  I  have  been  in  a  van,  which  is 
bigger  tbau  a  carriage,  and  I  didn't  like  that  at 
alL  Bnt  bow  came  people  to  behave  so  ill  to  you, 
Grandy?" 

"I  never  said  people  behaved  ill  to  me,  Sopby." 
"Bid  not  they  take  away  the  carpets  and  silk  cur- 
tains,  and   all  the   fine   things   you   had  as   ft  little 
boy?" 

"I  don't  know  exactly,"  replied  "Waife,  with  a 
puzzled  look,  "that  people  actually  took  them 'away  — 
but  they  melted  away.  However,  1  had  much  still  to 
be  ^ankitil  for  —  I  was  so  strong,  and  had  such  high 
spirits,  Sophy,  and  fotmd  people  not  behaving  ill  to  me 
—  quite  the  contrary  —  so  kind  I  found  no  Crane 
{sie  monster)  as  yon  did,  my  little  angel.  Such  pro- 
jects before  me,  if  I  had  walked  straight  towards 
them.    But  I  followed  my  own  finncy,  whioh  led  me 
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liigzag;  and  aow  Uiat  I  woold  ettvy  back  into  the 
bigh-Toad^  yoa  see  before  jo«  a  mini  'frl>w»  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  conld  aeiod  to  the  treadwll  -iot  pimvmmg 
to  live  witboat  a  bvelibood." 

So^iT.  —  "Not  vithont  a  lirelifaoodl  ■ —  th«  what 
did  7«ii  call  it?  —  iad^endent  iucmne  —  Aait  is,  tfae 
Three  Ponods,  Gxandj'?" 

Vmfe  (admrnn^j).  —  "SeusiMe  cbild.  That  is 
ime.  Ye§,  HeaTen  ie  very  good  to  me  still.  Ab!  what 
dgoifies  fortime?  How  happj  I  was  with  mj  dear 
Liaey,  tind  yet  no  two  pereonB  could  live  more  from 
band  to  mouth." 

SoFHT  (rather  jealously).  —  "Lizzy?" 

Waue  (with  moistened  eyea,  and  looking  down).  — 
"My  wife.  9be  was  only  spared  to  me  two  years  — 
such  sunny  years  1  And  how  gratefiil  I  o^ight  to  be 
that  she  did  not  live  longer.  Sbe  waa  saved  —  such 
- —  such  ■ —  Buch  shame  and  miseryl"    A  long  panse. 

Wufe  resumed,  with  a  insh  fitHB  memory,  aa  if 
plucking  bimsdf  from  the  daws  of  a  harpy —  "Wiat's 
the  good  of  looking  back!  A  man's  gone  self  is  a  dead 
thing.  It  is  not  I  —  now  tramping  this  road,  with 
yon  to  lean  upon  —  whom  I  see,  when  I  wonld  turn 
to  look  behind  on  that  iriiidi  I  once  was  —  it  b 
another  b^ngj  defunct  and  buried;  and  when  I  aayto 
myself,  'that  being  did  eo  and  so,'  k  is  like  veadisg  aa 
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epitapb  on  a  tombstone.  So,  at  last,  aoUtary  and  hope- 
less, I  came  back  to  my  own  laud;  and  I  fotmd  yon 
■—  a  Uesdng  greater  than  I  had  ever  dared  to  Coimt 
on.  And  how  was  I  to  maiiitaui  yon,  and  take  yoa 
inaa  that  long-nosed  alligator  called  Crane,  and  put 
yon  in  womanly  gende  hands?  —  for. I  nev^r  thought 
then  of  subjecting  you  to  all  yon  hare  since  uudei^^ne 
with  me.  I  who  did  not  know  one  useM  thijig  in  life 
by  which  a  man  qan  turn  a  penny.  And  then,  as  Z 
was  all  alone  in  a  village  alehouse,  on  my  iray  baok 
from  —  it  does  not  signiiy  from  what,  or  from  whencei 
but  I  was  disappointed  and  despairing  —  Frovidence 
merci&illy  threw  in  my  way  —  Mr.  Rugge  —  and 
ordained  me  to  be  of  great  service  to  that  ruffian  — 
and  that  ruffian  of  great  use  to  me." 

Sophy.  —  "Ah,  how  was  that?" 

Waite.  —  "It  was  fair-time  in  the  village  wherein 
I  stopped,  and  Eugge's  principal  actor  was  taken  off 
by  delirivm  tremeni,  which  is  Latin  for  a  disease  com- 
mon to  men  who  eat  little  and  drink  much.  Bugge 
came  into  the  alehonse,  bemoaning  his  loss.  A  bright 
tbonght  struck  me.  Once  in  my  day  I  had  been  used 
to  acting.  I  offered  to  try  my  chance  on  Mr.  Eugge's 
stage;  he  ^caught  at  me  —  I  at  him.  I  succeeded;  we 
came  to  terms,  and  my  little  Sophy  was  thus  taken 
from  that  ringleted  crocodile,  and  placed  widi  Christian 
females  who  wore  caps  and  read  their  Bible.    Is  not 
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Heaven  good  to  wb,  Sophy  —  and  to  me  too  —  me, 
«atb  atfcamp!" 

"And  yon  Hi  kU  that  —  raffered  all  diat  for 
me?" 

"Suffered  —  but  I  liked  it  And,  besides,  I  must 
have  done  sbmediing;  and  there  vere  reasons  —  in 
short,  I  was  quite  happy  —  no,  not  actually  happy, 
hot  comfortable  and  merry.  Providence  givee  thick 
hides  to  animals  that  must  exist  in  cold  climates;  and 
to  the  man  vhom  it  reserves  for  sorrow.  Providence 
gives  a  coarse,  jovial  temper.  Then,  when  by  a  merqr 
I  was  saved  Irom  what  I  most  disliked  and  dreaded, 
and  never  would  have  thought  of  but  that  I  fancied  it 
might  be  a  help  to  you  —  I  mean  the  London  stage 
—  and  had  that  bad  accident  on  the  railway,  how  did 
it  end?  Oh  I  in  saving  yon  (and  Wwfe  closed  his  eyes 
and  shuddered)  —  in  saving  your  destiny  from  what 
might  be  much  worse  for  you,  body  and  soul,  than  tho 
worst  that  has  happened  to  yon  with  me.  And  so  we 
have  been  thrown  together;  and  so  yon  have  supported 
me;  and  so,  when  we  could  epst  without  Ur.  Rngge, 
Providence  got  rid  of  bim  for  us.  And  so  we  are  now 
walking  along  the  high-road;  and  through  yonder  trees 
you  can  catch  a  peep  of  the  roof  nnder  which  we  are 
about  to  rest  for  a  while;  and  there  yon  will  loam 
vhat  I  have  done  with  the  Three  Pounds!" 

"It  is  not  the  Spotted  Boy,  Grandy?" 


"No,"  sud  Wufia,  sigbii^;  "the  Spotted  Boir  m  k 
IiandsoiQe  income;  but  let  ua  only  trust  !n  Provideaea, 
and  I  should  not  vonder  if  odt  sew  acijuisitiou  proyed 


"UraifitrouBl" 

"Piece  of  good  fortune." 
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CHAPTER  n. 
The  iQveotmeat  rerealed. 


Gtentlemtm  Waife  passed  tliroiigh  b  tonutile,  dovn 
a  itarrov  lane,  and  reached  a  solitary  cottage.  He 
knooked  at -the  door;  an  old  peasant  woman  t^ened  it, 
and  dropped  him  a  civil  cnrtsj.  "Indeed,  sir,  I  am 
glad  jon  are  come.     I'ae  most  afeared  be  be  dead." 

"Deadl"  exclaimed  Waife.  "01  Sophy,  if  be 
should  be  dead!" 

""Wio?" 

Waife  did  not  heed  the  qaestion.  "What  makes 
you  tbink  bim  dead?"  said  he,  fombliug  in  his  pockets, 
from  which  he  at  last  produced  a  key.  "You  have  not 
been  diso'  eits,  -and  tampering  witlt 

the  door? 

"Lor'  at  be  made  such  a  noise 

a  fiiat  ~—  e's  as  still  as  a  corpse. 

And  I  di  keyhole,    and  be  was 


"Huni  the  Comedian;    "'tis  his 

way  when  he  has  been  kept  fasting  much   over  biB 
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ufiiutl  liours.  Follow  me,  Sophy."  He  pat  aside  the 
woman,  entered  the  Btmded  kitchen,  aacended  a  stfur 
that  led  from  it;  and  Sophy  following,  stopped  at  a 
door  and  listened:  not  a  sound.  Timidly  he  unlocked 
the  portals  and  crept  is,  when,  aaddenly,  anch  a  rush 
—  snch  a  spring,  and  ft  niass  of  something  vehement 
yet  soft,  dingy  yet  whitish,  whirled  past  the  Actor, 
and  came  pounce  agtuost  Sophy,  who  therewith  uttered 
a  shriek.  "Stop  him,  stop  him,  for  heaven's  sake," 
eried  Wiufe,  "Shut  the  door  below  —  seize  him." 
Down  itaixB,  however,  went  &e  mass,  and  down  stairs 
after  it  hobbled  Waife,  returning  in  a  few  momenta 
with  the  recaptured  and  mysterious  fugitive.  "There," 
he  cried  triumphantly  to  Sophy,  who,  standing  against 
the  wall  with  her  face  buried  in  her  frpek,  long  refused 
to  look  up  —  "there  —  tame  as  a  lamb,  and  knows 
me.  See" — he  seated  himself  on  the  floor,  and  Sophy, 
hesitatingly  opening  her  eyes,  beheld  gravely  gazing 
at  her  from  under  a  profusion  of  shaggy  locks  an 
enormous  — 
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CHAPTER  IV.  ' 
Zoology  in  cotuiecl»m  with  Histoiy. 

"Walk  to  that  young  lady,  sir  —  valk,  I. say." 
I  on  his  hind-legs,  and,  with  an 
lenrn,  advanced  towards  Sophy, 
to  tihe  room  in  which  the  crea- 

0  —  a  how,  sir;  that  is  right: 
lother  time.  Bun  down,  Sophy, 

"Tes  —  that  I  will;"  and  Sophy  flew  down  the 
stairs. 

The  dog,  still  on  his  hind-legs,  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  floor,  dignified,  but  evidently  expectant 

"That  will  do;  lie  down  and  die.  Die  this  moment, 
sir."  The  dog  stretched  himself  out,  closed  his  eyes, 
and  to  tUl  appearance  gave  up  the  ghost.  "A  most 
splendid  inrestment,"  said  Waife  with  enthusiasm; 
"and,  upon  the  whole,  dog-cheap.  Hot  you  are  not  to 
brii^  up  his  dinner;  it  is  not  yon  who  are  to  make 
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firienda  vit%'  &&  dog-,  it  is  my  little  gkl;  send  her  np; 
Sophy,  Sophy." 

"She  be  IHtted,  sir,"  aalS  the  woman,  btfldbtg  a 
plate  of  camne  comestibles'^  "but  lauk,  hIb-,  ben't  he 
really  dead?" 

"Sophy,  S^hy," 

"Please  let  me  stay  here,  Orandy,"  said  Sephy's, 
voice  from  the  fool  of  the  stairs. 

"NooseDse!  H  is  sixteen  htraig  sisce  he  hm  had  a 
Htorael  to  eat  And  he  will  aever  bite  the  hand  that 
feeds  him  now.     Come  tip,  I  say." 

Sopig'  skwly  reaaeuided,  aad  ' 
the  poodle  to  life,  insiHted  upon  1 
him.  AsxA  mdeed,  -when  thtrt  a«t  • 
formeid,  tbe  d«g  esdnced  hia  gratitt; 
.  unsophisticated  bomida  and  waggingi 
gra^aSly  reBtrred  Sophy's  app^ehen 
foundations  for  that  intimate  IHend 
natural  relation  between  child  and  deg. 

"And  hum  did  yon  come  by  him?"  asked  Sophy; 
"and  is  this  really  the  —  the  intebtmbnt?" 

"^nt  the  door  careMIy,-bat  see  first  that  the 
TOmaa  b  not  listening.  Lie  down,  sir,  there,  at  the 
feet  of  the  yonng  lady.  Oood  dog.  How  did  I  come 
by  him?  I  will  tell  you.  The  first  day  we  Mrived  at 
the  riUage  irhicb  we  have  just  left,  I  went  into  the 
tobacconist's.  While  I  ■was  bnyiOg  my  ounce  of  canas- 
ter, that  dog  entered  the  shop.     In  his  mouth  was  a 
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aixpeucie  wmpped  in  paper.  He  lifted  kiouelf  on  hid 
hind-lega,  and  laid  his  raUrive  on  the  coimter.  The 
ahopvoffian  —  you  know  her,  Hrs.  Traill  —  oofblded 
tl^  paper  and  raad  the  order.  'Clever  .dog  that,  sir,' 
^d  she.  'To  fetch  and  cany?'  said  I  indiff^^ntlj. 
'More  tlian  that,  air;  yon  shall  see.  The  ord^  is  for 
two-penn^oifh  of  BoaSL  The  dog  knows  he  is  to  take 
back  fonrpence.  I  trill  give  him  a  penny  short'  So 
she  took  the  sixpence  and  gave  the.  dog  threepence  ont 
of  it  The  dog  shook  his  head  and  looked  gravely 
into  her  face.  'That's  ail  yon'll  get,'  said  she.  The 
dog  shook  his  head  again,  and  tapped-  his  paw  once 
on  the  counter,  as  much  as  to  saif,  'I  am  not  to  be 
done  —  a  penny  more,  if  yon  please,'  'If  yon  won't 
take  that,  you  shall  have  nothing,'  said  Mrs.  Traill, 
and  she  took  back  the  threepence." 

"Dear!  and  what  did  die  dog  do  then  —  snarl  or 
bite?" 

"Not  bo;  he  knew  he  was  in  his  rights,  and  did 
not  lower  himself  by  showing  bad  twnper.  The  dog 
looked  quietly  round,  bxv  a  basket  which  contained 
two  or  three  pounds  of  candles  lying  in  a  comer  for 
the  ahopboy  to  take  to  some  customer;  took  np  the 
basket  in  his  month,  and  turned  tail,  as  much  as  to 
say,  'Tit  for  tat  tbeu.'  He  understood,  you  see,  what 
is  called  the  'law  of  reprisals.'  'Come  back  this  mo* 
ment,'  cried  Mrs.  Traill.  The  dog  walked  out  of  (Jie 
ebop;  then  she  riui  after  him,  tmd  counted  the  four- 
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pence  liefore  him,  on  which  he  dropped  the  basket, 
picked  up  the  right  ahaage,  and  went  off  demurely. 
'To  whom  does  that  poodle  belong?'   sud  I.     'To  a 
poor  dnmken  man,'  scud  Mrs.  Traill;  'I  wish  it  was  in 
better  hands.'     'So  do  I,  ma'am,'  answered  I;  —  'did 
he  teach  it?'     'No,  it  was  taught  by  his  brother,  who 
was  an  old  soldier,    and  died  in  his  home  two  weeks 
ago.   It  knows  a  great  many  tricks,  and  is  qiiite  young. 
It  might  make  a  fortune  as  a  show,  sk.'     So  I  was 
til  inking.     I  inquired  the   owner's  address,   called   on 
him,  and  found  him  disposed  to  sell  the  dog.     But  he 
asked  £B,  a  sum  that  seemed  out  of  the  question  then. 
Still  I  kept  the  dog  in  my 
make  friends  with  it,  and  ai 
at  last,  thanks  to  you,  Sop 
what  is  more,  as  soon  as  I' 
to  show,  I  got  him  for  that 
left  (besides  small  savings  I 

to  the  completion  of  hie  education,  and  the  adTertise- 
ment  of  his  merits.  I  kept  this  a  secret  from  Merle  — 
from  all.  I  would  not  even  let  the  dionken  owner 
know  where  I  took  the  dog  to  yesterday.  I  brought 
it  here,  where,  I  learned  in  the  village,  there  were  two 
rooms  to  let  — ■  locked  it  up  —  and  my  story  is  told." 

"But  why  keep  it  such  a  secret?" 

"Because  I  don't  want  ILugge  to  trace  us.  He  might 
do  one  a  mischief;  because  I  have  a  grand  project  of 
genteel  position  and  high  prices  for  the  exhibition  of 

What  mU  ht  da  wilh  ill  I.  ^"^ 
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that  dog.  And  why  should  it  be  known  where  we  come 
from,  or  what  we  were?  And  because,  if  the  owner 
knew  where  to  find  the  dog,  he  might  decoy  it  back 
from  us.  Luckily  he  had  not  made  the  dog  so  fond  of 
him,  but  what,  nnleas  it  be  decoyed,  it  will  accustom 
itself  to  us.  And  now  I  propose  that  we  should  stay  a 
week  or  so  here,  ^d  devote  om^elres  exclusively  to 
developing  the  native  powers  of  this  gifted  creature. 
Get  out  the  dominoes." 

"What  is  his  name?" 

"Hal  that  is  the  first  consideration.  What  shall  be 
his  name?" 

"Has  not  he  one  already?" 

"Yes  —  trivial  and  nnattracdve  —  Uop!  In  pri- 
vate, life  it  might  pass.  But  in  public  life  —  ^ve  a 
dog  a  bad  uame,  and  hang  him.     Mop,  indeed!" 

Therewith  Uop,  con^dering  himself  appealed  to, 
rose  and  stretched  himself. 

"Bight,"  said  Gentleman  W^fe;  "stretch  yourself; 
yott  decidedly  require  it." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Mop  becomes  a  Personage.  Much  thought  is  bestowed  on  the 
verbal  dignities ,  without  which  a  PerBOnage  would  become 
a  Mop.  Theimportauceof  names  is  apparent  in  all  hiBtK)r7. 
If  Augustus  had  called  himBclf  king ,  Boiiie  would  have 
risen  against  him  as  a  Tarquin;  so  he  remained  a  simple 
equestrian,  and  mcdeatlj  called  himself  Imperator.  Mop 
chooses  his  own  title  in  a  most  mysterious  manner,  and 
ceases  to  be  Mop. 

"The  first  noticeable  defect  in  yoor  name  of  Hop," 
s^d  Gentleman  Waife,  "is,  as  you  yourself  denote, 
the  want  of  elongation.  Monosyllables  are  not  im- 
.posing,  and  in  striking  compoaitiolis  their  meaning  is 
elevated  by  periphraais;  that  ia  to  aay,  Sophy,  that 
wliat  before  was  a  short  tmth,  an  elegant  anthor  ela- 
borates into  a  long  stretch," 

"Certfunly,"  said  Sophy  thoughtfully;  "I  don't 
think  the  name  of  Uop  would  drawl  Still  he  is  very 
like  a  Mop." 

"For  that  reason  the  name  degrades  him  the  more, 
and  lowers  him  trom  an  intellectual  phenomenon  to  a 
physical  attribute,  which  is  vulgar.     I  hope  that  that 


dog  'will  enable  ua  to  rise  in  the  Scale  of  Being.  For 
whereas  we  in  acting  could  only  command  a  tkreepenuj 
audien«r  —  reserved  seats  a  shilling  —  he  may  aspire 
to  half-crowns  and  dress-boxes,  that  is,  if  we  can  hit 
on  a  name  which  inspires  respect  Now,  althongh  the 
dog  is  big,  it  is  not  hj  his  size  that  he  is  to  become 
fiimons,  or  we  might  call  hi'm  Hercules  or  Gioliah; 
neither  is  it  by  bis  beauty,  or  Adonis  would  not  be 
unsuitable.  It  is  by  his  superior  sagacity  and  wisdom. 
And  there  I  am  puzzled  to  find  his  proto^pe  amongst 
mortab;  for,  perhaps,  it  may  he  my  igaorance  of 
history"  — 

"Yon  ignorant,  indeed,  grandfathei;!" 

"But  considering  the  innumerable  millions  who  have 
lived  on  the  earth ,  it  is  astonishing  how  few  I  can  call 
to  mind  who  have  left  behind  them  a  proverbial  renown 
for  wisdom.  There  is,  indeed,  Solomon,  but  he  f^ 
o£F  at  the  last;  and  as  he  belongs  to  saored  history,  we 
must  not  take  a  liberty  with  his  name.  Who  is  there 
very,  very,  very  wise  besides  Solomon?  Think,  Sophy 
— -  profane  history." 

Sophy  (after  a  musing  pause).  —  "Pusa  in 
Boots." 

"Well,  he  was  wise;  bnt  then  he  was  not  human; 
he  was  a  cat  Hal  Socrates.  Shall  we  call  him  So- 
crates, Socrates,  Socrates?" 

Sophy.  —  "Socrates,  Socrates." 

Hop  yawned. 
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Waitb.  —  "He  don't  tske  to  Socrates  —  prosy!" 

SoFB7.  —  "Ah,  Mr.  Merle's  book  about  the  Brazen 
Head,  FViar  Baeonl  He  mnst  have  been  very  wise." 

Waipb.  —  "Not  bad;  mjBteiioos,  but  not  recon- 
dite; hlstmioal,  yet  &niliar.  What  does  Mop  say  to 
it?    iWr,  FhK,  friar  Bacon,  sir  —  Friar." 

Sophy  (c(*ingly).  —  "Friar," 

Mop,  evidently  conceiving  that  appeal  is  made  to 
some  otlier  personage,  canine  or  human,  not  present, 
rouses  up,  walks  to  the  door,  smells  at  the  chink,  re- 
tarns,  shakes  his  head,  asd  rests  on  his  haunches, 
vfmn^  his  two  &Iends  auperciliously. 

SoFHT.  —  "He  does  not  take  to  tliat  name." 

Waife.  —  "He  has  his  reasons  for  it;  and  indeed 

there  are    many    worthy  persons    who    disapprove    of 

anything  that  sarottrs   of  magical  practices.     Hop  in- 

^f  timates  that,  on  entering  public  life,  one  should  beware 

t«f  offending  the  respeetaUe  prejudices  of  a  class." 

Mi'.  Waife^en,  once  more  resorting  to  the  recesses 
of  scholastic  memory,  plucked  therefrom,  somewhat  by 
the  head  and  shoulders,  sundry  nanles  reverenced  in  a 
bygone  age.  He  thongbt  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Oreece,  Imt  could  only  recall  the  nomenclatore  of  two 
out  of  the  seven  —  a  sad  proof  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween collegiate  fiune  and  popular  renown.  He  called 
Thales;  he  caUed  Bion.  Mop  made  no  response. 
"Wonderfiil  inteUigenoel "  said  Waife;  "he  knows  thai 
Thales  and  Bion  would  not  draw!  —  obsolet*." 
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Kop  yr&B  equally  mate  to  Aristotle.  He  pricked 
up  his  ears  at  Plato,  perhaps  because  the  sound  was 
not  wholly  dissimilar  from  tbst  <rf  Ponto  —  a  name  of 

«ch  he  might  have  had  yagae  reminiscences.  *rhe 
aans  not  having  cultivated  an  original  philosophy, 
thongh  they  contrived  to  produce  greatjpen  without  it, 
Waife  passed  by  that  perished  people.  '  He  crossed  to 
China,  and  tried  Confucius.  Mop  had  evidently  never 
heard  of  him.  "I  am  at  the  end  of  my  list,  ho  far  as 
the  wiee  men  are  concerned,"  said  Walfe,  wiping  his 
forehead.  "If  Mop  were  to  disdngnisfa  himself  by 
yalour,  one  would  find  heroes  by  &e  dozen  —  Achillea, 
and  Hector,  and  Julius  Cssar,  and  Pompey,  and 
Buonaparte,  and  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  Or,  if  he  wrote  poetry,  we  could  fit 
him  to  a  hair.  But  wise  men  certsunly  are  scarce,  and 
when  one  has  hit  on  a  wise  man's  name,  it  is  so  little  1 
known  to  the  vnlgat  that  it  would  carry  no  mou^ 
weight  with  it  than  Spot  or  Toby,  mt  necessarily 
some  name  the  dog  mast  have,  and  take  ta,  Bympa- 
thetieally." 

Sophy  meanwhile  had  extracted  the  dominoes  from 
Waife's  himdle,  and  with  the  dominoes  an  alphabet 
and  a  multiplication-table  in  printed  capitals.  As  the 
Comedian's  one  eye  rested  npon  the  last,  he  exclaimed, 
"But  after  all.  Mop's  great  strength  will  probably  be 
in  arithmetic,  and  the  science  of  numbers  is  the  root 
of  all  wisdom.     Besides,  every  man,  high  and  low. 
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wauts  to  make  i^ft^one,  and  asBociatioiu  connect 
with  addition  aim- n^tiplication  are  always  pleasing. 
Who,  then,  is  ibfi  safP  at-computation  most  universally 
known  ?  Unt^aesllonably  Cocker!  He  mnat  take  to  that 
—  Cocker,  Cocker"  (commandingly)  —  "C-o-Crk-e-r" 
(with,  peraoa^ve  sweetness.) 

Uop  looked  puzzled;  he  pat  his  head  first  on  one 
side,  then  the  other. 

Sophy  (with  mellifloons  endearment).  —  "Cocker, 
^od  Cocker;  Cocker  dear." 

Both.  —  "Cocker,  Coi^r,  Cocker!" 

Excited  and  bewildered,  Mop  put  up  his  head,  and 
gave  vent  to  his  perplexities  in  a  long  and  lugubriouB 
howl,  to  which  certainly  none  who  beard  it  could  have 
desired  a^ditum  or  multiplication. 

"Stop  this  instant,  sir  —  stop;  1  shoot  you!  Ton 
are  dead  —  down  I"  Waife  adjusted  his  staff  to  his 
should^  gun-wise;  and  at  the  word  of  command,  Down, 
Mop  was  on  his  side,  stiff  and  lileless.  "Still,"  said 
Wiufe,  "a  name  connected  with  profound  calculation 
would  be  the  most  appropriate;  for  instance,  Sir  Isaac." 

Before  the  comedian  could  get  out  the  word  New- , 
^■■n,  Mop  had  sprung  to  his  four  feet,  and,  wltli 
^waggiag  tail  and  wri^ling  back,  evinced  a  sense  of 
beatified  recoguitioii. 

"Astounding!"  said  Wiufe,  rather  awed.  "-Can  it 
be  the  name?  —  Impossible.    Sir  Isaac,  Sir  Isaac!" 

"Bow  wowl"  answered  Mop  joyously. 
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^  "If  there  be  buj  tnith  in  the  ^^triiw  of  metoto- 
^Sfchoua!"  foltered  Gentlemtui  ^"^K,  "if  the  great 
Ncwtoa  could  have  traiuinigrJSd  into  '  that  incom- 
parable animal.  Newton,  Newton."  To  &tA  oame 
Mop  made  no  obeisance,  but,  evidently  still  restless, 
walked  round  the  room,  smelling  at  every  comer,  and 
toruiag  to  look  back  with  inquisitivB  eanteBtnesB  at  his 
new  master. 

"He  doe^  not  seam  to'  catch  at  the  name  of  New- 
ton," said  Waife,  trying  it  thrice  again,  and  vainly, 
"and  yet  be  seems  extremely  well  versed  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  gravity.  Sir  Isaac!"  The  Aog  bounded  towards 
him,  put  bis  paws  on  bis  should^-,  and  Ucked^us  fece. 
"Just  cat  out  those  figures  carefully,  my  dear,^d  see 
if  we  can  get  him  to  tell  as  how  much  twice-^uftn  — 
I  mean  by  addresrang  him  as  Sir  Isaac" 

Sophy  cut  the  figures  &om  the  multiplication-table, 
and  arranged  them,  at  Waife's  iustraction,  in  a  circle 
on  the  floor.  "Now,.  Sir  Isaac"  Hop  lifted  a  paw, 
and  walked  deliberately  ronnd  the  letters.  "Now,  Sir 
Isaac,  how  much  are  ten  times  two?"  Mop  deliberately 
made  his  Burvej  and  calculation ,  and ,  pausing  at 
twenty,  stooped,  and  took  tbe  letters  in  his  mouth,      s^ 

"It  is  not  natural,"   cried  So[^y,   much  alarmed^ 
"It  must  be  wicked,  and  I'd  rather  have  notlung  to  do 
with  it,  please." 

"Silly  child.  He  was  but  obeying  my  sign.  He 
tad  been  taught  that  trick  abeady  under  the  name  of 
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Hop.  The  only  atr&nge  thing  is,  that  he  should  do  it 
alao  under  the  aame  of  Sk  Ibkhc,  and  mach  more 
obeetfull^  too.  HowereoTf  whether  he  haa  been  the 
^at  Newton  (v  not,  a  live  dog  is  better  than  a  dead 
lion.  But  it  is  clear  that,  in  acknowledging  thd  name 
of  Sii  Isaac,  he  doe»  not  encourage  ub  to  take  that  of 
Hewton  —  and  he  ie  rightj  tor  it  might  be  thonght 
unbecoming  t«  apply  to  an  animal,  however  extra' 
oi^aiy,  who  by  the  soTerity  of  fortune  is  compelled, 
to  exhibit  his  talents  for  a  small  pecuniary  reward,  the 
family  name  of  so  great  a  Philosopher.  Sir  Isaac, 
after  all,  is  a  vague  appellation  —  any  dog  has  a  right 
to  be  Sir  Isaac  —  Kewton  may  be  left  cojijeetural. 
Let  us  see  if  we  can  add  to  our  arithmetical  informa- 
tion. Look  at  me,  Sir  Isaac."  Sir  Isaac  looked,  and 
grinned  affectionately  j  and  under  that  title  leaated 
a  new  combination  with  a  facility  that  might  have 
relieved  Sophy's  mind  of  all  superstitions  belief  that 
the  philosopher  was  resusutated  in  the  dog,  had  she 
known  that  in  life  that  great  master  of  calculations  the 
most  abebuse  eould  not  accurately  cast  up  a  simple 
aom  in  addition.  Nothing  brought  him  to  the  ead  of 
hip  nuQestic  tether  like  dot  and  carry  one.  Notable 
type  of  our  human  incompleteness,  where  men  might 
deem  our  studies  had  made  oe  most  complete!  Notable 
type,  too,  of  that  grandest  order  of  all  hniOHi  geuiue 
which  seems  to  arrive  at  results  by  intuitioB,  which 
a  child  might  pose  by  a  row  of  figures  on  a  slate  — 
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wMle  it  JB  Bolvitig  tlie  laws  that  link  the  stars  to  infinityl 
But  revenous  a  nos  yiMutons,  wliat  the  astral  attracdou 
that  incontestably  bound  tli«  reminiscences  of  Mop  to 
the  coiinoiniual  distinction  of  Sir  Isaac?  I  had  pre- 
pared a  -rery  erudite  and  subtle  treatise  upon  this  qnery, 
enlivened  by  quotations  from  the  ancient  Mystics  — 
such  as  lamblichns  and  Proclns,  as  well  as  by  a  copious 
reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  more  modem  Spiritoalists, 
from  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  Swedenborg,  to  Monsienr 
Cabaret  and  Judge  Edwards:  it  was  to  be  called 
Inquiry  into  the  Law  of  Affinities,  by  Philomopsos : 
when  unluckily  for  my  treatise,  I  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  a  fact  which,  though  it  did  not  render 
the  treatise  less  curious,  knocked  on  the  head  the 
theory  upon  which  it  was  based.  The  baptismal  name 
of  1^  old  soldier,  Mop's  first  proprietor  and  earliest 
preceptor,  was  Isaac,  and  his  master  being  called  in 
the  homely  household  by  that  Christian  name,  the 
sound  had  entered  into  Mop's  youngest  and  most 
endeared  associations.  His  canine  affections  had  done 
much  towards  ripening  his  scholastic  education. 
"Where  is  Isaac?"  "Call  Isaac!"  "Fetch  Isaac  his 
hat,"  &c  Ac.  Stilled  was  that  name  when  the  old 
soldier  died;  but  when  heard  again,  Mop's  heut  was 
moved,  and  in  missing  the  old  master,  he  felt  more 
at  home  with  the  aerT.  As  for  the  title,  "Sir,"  it  was 
a  mere  expletive  in  his  ears.  Such  was  the  fact,  and 
such  the  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  it     Kot  that  it 
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will  Badsfy  every  one.  I  know  that  philosophera  who 
deny  all  that  they  have  not  witnessed,  and  retnee  to 
witnees  what  they  resolve  to  deny,  will  reject  the  story 
in  toto;  and  will  prove,  by  reference  to  their  own  dog's, 
that  a  dog  never  recognises  the  name  of  his  master  — 
never  yet  could  be  taught  arithmetic.  I  >  know  also 
that  there  are  Mystics  who  will  prefer  to  believe  that 
Mop  was  in  direct  spiritual  communication  with  nnaeen 
Isaacs,  or  in  a  state  of  clairvoyance,  or  nnder  the 
influence  of  the  odic  fluid.  But  did  we  ever  yet  find 
in  human  reason  a  question  with  oaly  one  side  to  it? 
Is  not  truth  a  polygon?  Have  not  sages  arisen  in  our 
day  to  deny  even  the  principle  of  gravity,  for  which 
we  had  been  so  long  contentedly  taking  the  word  of  the 
^«at  Sic  Isaac?  It  is  that  blessed  spirit  of  controversy 
which  keeps  the  world  going;  and  it  is  that  which, 
perhaps,  explains  why  Mr.  Waife,  when  hia  mesltry 
was  fairly  put  to  it,  could  remember,  ont  of  the  history 
of  the  myriads  who  have  occupied  our  planet  from  the 
date  of  Adam  to  that  in  which  I  now  write,  so  very 
few  men  whom  the  world  will  agree  to  call  wise,  and 
out  of  that  very  few  so  scant  a  percentage  with  names 
rafficiently  known  to  make  them  more  popularly  signi- 
ficant of  pre-eminent  sagacity  than  if  they  had  been 
called  —  Mops. 


n,  Google 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  Vagrant  haviiig  got  his  dog,  proceeda  to  hunt  Fortnne 
with  it ,  leaving  behind  him  a  trap  to  catch  rats.  What  iba 
tmp  does  cfttch  is  "just  like  his  luckl" 

8iB  Isaac,  to  designate  him  by  his  new  nam«, 
improved  nrach  upon  acquaintance.  He  was  etin  in 
&e  ductile  eeason  of  yonth,  and  took  to  letuning  m 
xa  atnttsfiiilent  to  himself.  His  last  master,  a  stupid 
sot,  had  not  gained  his  affections  — -  and  perhaps  even 
the  old  soldier,  thongh  gratefnlly  remembered  and 
mounted,  had  not  stolen  into  his  innermost  heart,  as 
Waife  and  Sophy  gentiy  contrived  to  do.  la  short, 
in  a  very  few  days  he  became  perfectly  accostomed 
and  extremely  attached  to  them.  When  Waife  had 
aseertiuned  Ae  extent  of  his  accomplishments,  enA 
added  somewhat  to  their  rtmge  in  matter  which  cost 
no  great  (xonble,  he  applied  himself  to  the  task  of 
composing  a  little  drtmia,  which  mi^t  btii^  ^m 
all  into  more  interesting  play,  and  in  whieb,  though 
Sophy  and  himself  were  performers,  the  dog  had  the 
premier  role.  And  as  soon  as  this  was  done,  and  the 
dog's  performances  thus  ranged  into  methodical  order 
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and  sequence,  lie  resolved  to  set  off  to  a  considerabla 
town  at  lome  dlEtBuce,  and  to  whicli  Mr.  Rnfge  vas 
no  visitor. 

Sia  bill  at  tbe  cottage  made  bat  slight  inroad  into 
his  pecouiary  reaonrcfis',  for  in  tUe  iot«rvals  of  teisBre 
from  his  iDstracdous  to  Sir  Isaac,  Waife  bad  peifonned 
various  little  services  to  tlie  lone  wHov  witb  whom 
they  lodged,  which  MjA.  Saaud^B  (such  was  her  name) 
insisted  upon  regarding  a«  money's  worth.  He  had 
repaired  and  i«gnlated  to  a  miimtB  an  old  clock  which 
had  taken  no  uote  of  time  for  tbe  last  tliree  years; 
be  had  mended  all  the  broken  crockery  by  some  cement 
of  bis  own  invention,  and  .tor  which  she  got  bim  tbe 
materials.  And  here  bis  iugenuity  was  remarkable, 
for  when  there  was  only  a  fragment  to  be  found  of 
a  cup,  and  a  fragment  or  two  of  a  sauter,  he  muted 
them  both  into  some  pretty  form,  which,  if  not  usc^, 
at  all  events  looked  well  on  a  shelf.  He  bonnd,  in 
smart  showy  papers,  sundry  tattered  old  books  whkh 
had  belonged  to  his  landlady's  defanet  husband,  a  Scotch 
gardener,  and  which  abe  displayed  on  a  side-table, 
under  tbe  japan  tea-tray.  H»re  than  all,  he  was  of 
service  to  her  in  her  vocation;  for  Ura.  Saunders  eked 
out  a  small  pension  —  which  she  derived  from  the 
affectionate  prorideuce  of  her  Seoteh  husband,  in  insunng 
hie  life  in  her  favour  —  by  the  rearing  and  sale  of 
poultry ;  and  Waife  saved  her  the  expense  of  a  carpenter 
by  tbe  eonsfruotian  of  a  new  coop,  elevated  above  tbe 
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rMch  of  the  rats,  who  had  hitherto  made  aad  ravage 
unongBt  the  diickens;  while  he  confided  to  her  certam 
secrets  in  the  improvement  of  breed  and  tlie  cheaper 
processes  of  fattening,  which  excited  her  gratitude  no 
less  than  her  wonder.  "The  fact  is,"  smd  Grentleman 
Waife,  "that  my  life  has  known  makeshifts.  Once,  in 
a  foreign  coantry,  I  kept  ponltry  apon  the  principle 
that  the  poultry  should  keep  me." 

Sixange  it  was  to  notice  such  versatility  of  inven- 
tion, such  readiness  of  resonrce,  such  familiarity  with 
divers  nooks  tmd  crannies  in  the  practicd  experience 
of  life,  in  a  man  now  so  bard  put  to  it  for  a  livelihood. 
There  are  persons,  however,  who  might  have  a  good 
stock  of  talent,  if  they  did  not  turn  it  all  into  small 
change.  And  yon,  reader,  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
when  a  sovereign  or  a  shilling  is  once  broken  into, 
the  change  scatters  and  dispends  iteelf  in  a  way  ctuite 
nnaccotmtable.  Still,  coppers  are  useful  in  household 
bills;  and  when  Waife  was  really  at  a  pinch,  somehow 
or  oAer,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  be  scraped  together 
istellectnal  halipence  enough  to  pay  his  way. 

Hrs.  Saunders  grew  qmte  fond  of  her  lodgers. 
Waife  she  regarded  as  a  prodigy,  of  genius;  Sophy 
was  the  prettiest  and  best  of  children;  Sir,  Isaac,  she 
took  for  granted,  was  worthy  of  bis  owners.  Bat  the 
Comedian  did  not  confide  to  her  liis  dog's  learning, 
nor  the  use  to  which  he  designed  te  put  it  And  in 
etill  greater  precantion,  when  he  took  bis  leave,  he 
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extracted  from  Mrs.  Sannders  a  solemn  promise  that 
abe  would  set  do  one  on  his  track,  in  case  of  imper- 
tinent inquiries. 

"You  see  before  you,"  said  be,  "a  man  who  has 
enemies  —  such  as  rats  are  to  jova  chickens :  chickens 
despise  rats  when  raised,  as  yours  are  now,  above  the 
reach  of  claws  and  teeth.  Some  day  or  other  I  may 
so  rfuse  a  coop  for  that  little  one  —  I  am  too  old  for 
coops.  Meanwhile,  if  a  rat  comes  sneaking  here  after 
us,  send  it  off  the  wrong  way,  with  a  fiea  in  its  ear." 

Mrs.  Sannders  promised,  between  tears  and  laughter; 
blessed  Waife,  kissed  Sophy,  patted  Sir  Isaac,  and 
stood  long  at  her  threshold  watching  the  three,  as  the 
early  sun  lit  their  forms  recedin^n  the  green  narrow 
lane  —  dewdrops  sparkling  on  the  hedgerows,  and  the 
skylark  spring^g  upward  from  the  young  corn. 

Then  she  slowly  tamed  iu-doors,  and  her  home 
seemed  very  solitary.  We  can  accustom  oiu^elves  to 
loneliness,  but  we  should  beware  of  infringing  the 
custom.  Once  admit  two  or  three  faces  seated  at  your 
bearthside,  or  gaaing  out  irom  yonr  windows  on  the 
laughing  sun,  and  when  they  are  gone,  they  carry  off 
the  glow  from  your  grate  and  the  sunbeam  from  your 
panes.  Poor  Mrs.  Saunders!  in  vun  she  sought  to 
rouse  herself,  to  put  the  rooms  to  rights,  to  attend  to 
the  chickens,  to  distract  her  thoughts.  The  one-eyed 
cripjkle,  the  little  giil,  the  shaggyfaced  dog,  still  haunted 
her;   and  when  at  noon  she  dine^  all  alone  off  the 
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I  of  the  last  night's  social  supper,  the  very 
eliek  of  the  renovated  clock  seemed  to  say,  "Gone, 
gone;"  and  muttering,  "Ah!  gone,"  she  reclined  back 
on  her  chair,  and  indulged  herself  in  a  good  womanlike 
cry.  From  this  lainiy  she  wna  startled  by  a  knock  at 
the  door.  "Could  they  have  come  back?"  No;  the 
door  opened,  and  a  genteel  young  man,  in  a  bla«^ 
coat  and  white  neckcloth,  stepped  in. 

"I  beg  yonr  pardon,  ma'am  —~-  your  name's  Saun- 
ders —  sell  poultry?" 

"At  your  service,  sir.  Spring  chickens!"  Poor 
people,  whatever  their  grief,  must  sell  l^eir  chickens, 
if  they  have  any  to  sell. 

"Thank  you,  ma'am;  not  at  this  moment  The 
fact  is,  that  I  call  to  make  some  inqniries.  Have  not 
you  lodgers  here?" 

Lodgers!  at  that  word  the  expanding  soul  of  Mrs. 
Saunders  reclosed  hermetically;  the  last  warning  of 
Waife  revibreted  in  her  eare:  this  white-neckclothed 
gentleman,  was  he  not  a  rat? 

"No,  sir,  I  han't  no  lodgere." 

"Bat  you  have  had  some  lately,  eh?  a  crippled 
elderly  man  and  a  little  girl." 

"Don't  know  anything  about  them;  leastways,"  said 
Mrs.  Saunders,  suddenly  remembering  that  she  was  told 
less  to  deny  facts  than  to  send  Inquirers  npon  wrong 
directions  —  "leastways,  at  this  blessed  time.  Pray, 
.sir,  what  makes  you  ask?" 
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"  why,  I  was  inBtrncted  to  CMne  down  to  — ,  and 
find  ont  where  this  person,  one  William  Waife,  had 
gone.  Airiyed  yeaterday,  ma'am.  All  I  could  hear  ia, 
that  a  person  anawering  to  his  description  lefli  the  place 
several  days  ago,  and  had  beea  seen  by  a  boy,  who 
was  tending  sheep,  to  come  down  the  lane  to  your 
house,  and  you  were  supposed  to  have  lodgers  —  (yoa 
take  lodgers  sometimes,  I  think,  ma'am)  —  because  yon 
had  been  buying  some  trifling  articles  of  food  not  in 
your  usual  way  of  custom.  Circumstantial  evidence, 
ma'am  —  you    can   have   no    motive  to  conceal  the 

"I  shonld  think  not  indeed,  sir,"  retorted  TilSta. 
Saunders,  whom  the  ominous  words  "circumstantial  evi- 
dence" set  doubly  on  her  guard,  "I  did  see  a  gentle- 
man such  as  yon  mention,  and  a  pretfy  young  lady, 
about  ten  days  agone,  or  so,  and  they  did  lodge  here  a 
night  or  two,  bnt  they  are  gone  to  — " 

"Yes,  ma'am  —  gone  where?" 

"Lunnon," 

"Really  —  very  likely.    By  the  train  or  on  foot?" 

"On  foot,  I  a'pose." 

"Thank  yon,  ma'am.  If  yon  should  see  them  ^ain, 
or  hear  where  they  are,  oblige  me  by  conveying  this 
card  to  Mr.  Wmfe.  My  employer,  ma'am,  Mr.  Gotobed, 
Craven  Street,  Strand  —  eminent  solicitor.  He  has 
something  of  importance  to  conlmuuicate  to  Mr.  Waife." 

"Yes,  sir  —  a  lawyer;  I  understand."  And  as  of 
Whatnilllie  da  icilh  ill  I.  18 
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all  rat-like  animals  in  the  world  Mrs.  Saunders  had  the 
ignorance  to  deem  a  lawyer  was  the  most  emphatically 
devoiiring,  she  congratalated  herself  with  her  whole 
heart  on  the  white  lies  she  had  told  in  favour  of  the 
intended  victims. 

The  hjack-coated  gentleman  having  thus  obeyed  his 
instmctions,  and  attained  his  object,  nodded,  went  his 
way,  and  regained  the  fly  which  he  had  left  at  the 
turnstile.  "Back  to  the  ian,"  cried  he  —  "quick 
—  I  must  be  in  time  for  the  three  o'clock  triun  to 
LondoB." 

And  thna  terminated  the  resnlt  of  the  great  bar- 
rister's first  instmctions  to  his  eminent  solicitor  to  dis- 
cover a  lame  man  and  a  little  girl.  No  inquiry,  on 
the  whole,  could  have  been  more  skilfully  conducted, 
Mr.  Gotobed  sends  his  head  clerk  —  the  head  clerk 
employs  the  policeman  of  the  village  —  gets  upon  the 
right  track  —  comes  to  the  right  house  —  and  is 
altogether  in  the  wrong  —  in  a  manner  highly  cre- 
ditable to  his  researdies. 

"In  London,  of  course  -—  all  people  of  that  kind 
come  back  to  London,"  said  Mr.  Gotobed.  "Give  me 
the  heads  in  writing,  that  I  may  report  to  my  distin- 
guished client  Most  satisfactoiy.  That  young  man 
will  push  his  way  -:-  business-like  and  methodical." 


■.Gooj^lc 
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CHAPTER  VH. 
The  cloud  has  its  ailyei  lining. 

Thus  turning  his  back  on  the  good  fortune  which 
he  had  so  carefully  cantioaed  Mrs.  Sannders  agfunst 
favouring  on  his  behalf,  the  vagrant  was  now  ou  his 
way  to  the  ancient  municipal  town  of  Gatesborongh, 
which,  being  the  nearest  place  of  fitting  opulence  ^d 
population,  Mr.  Waife  had  resolved  to  honour  with  the 
debut  of  Sir  Isaac  as  soon  as  he  had  appropriated  to 
himself  the  services  of  that  promising  quadruped.  .  He 
had  consulted  a  map  of  the  county  before  quitting  Mr,  . 
Merle's  roof,  and  ascertained  that  he  coald  reach  Grates-  ' 
borough  by  a  short  cut  for  foot-travellers  along  fields , 
and  lanes.  He  was  always  glad  to  avoid  the  high- 
road: doubtless  for  such  avoidance  he  had  good  reasons. 
But  prudential  reasons  were  in  this  instance  supported 
by  vagrant  inclinations.  High-roads  are  for  the  pros- 
perous. Bypaths  and  ill-luck  go  together.  But  bypaths 
have  their  charm,  and  ill-luck  ita,pleasant  tnomeats. 

They  passed,  then,  from  the  high-road  into  a  long 
succession  of  green  pastures,  through  which  a  straight 
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pnblic  patli  conducted  them  into  one  of  those  charming 
lanes  never  seen  out  of  this  bowery  England  —  a  lane 
deep  sunk  amidst  high  banka,  with  overhanging  oaks, 
and  qnivering  ash,  gnarled  witch-elm,  vivid  holly,  and 
ahaggy  brambles,  with  wild  convolvulus  and  creeping 
woodbine  forcing  sweet  life  through  all.  Sometimes  the 
banks  opened  abruptly,  leaving  patches  of  greensward, 
and  peeps  through  still  sequestered  gates,  or  over  moss- 
grown  pales,  into  the  park  or  paddock  of  some  rural 
^ane.  New  villas  or  old  manor-houses  on  lawny 
uplands,  knitting,  as  it  were,  together,  England's  fendal 
memories  with  England's  freebom  hopes  —  the  old 
land  with  its  young  people;  for  England  is  so  old,  and 
the  English  are  so  young  I  And  the  grey  cripple  and 
the  bright-haired  child  often  paused,  and  gazed  upon 
the  demesnes  and  homes  of  owners  whose  lots  were 
cast  in  such  pleasant  places.  But  there  was  no  grudging 
envy  in  thdr  gase;  perhaps  because  their  life  was  too 
remote  from  those  grand  belongings.  And  therefore 
they  could  ei^y  and  possess  eveiy  banquet  of  the  eye. 
For  at  least  the  bean^  of  what  we  see  is  ours  for  the 
moment,  on  the  simple  condition  that  we  do  not  covet 
the  thing  which  gives  to  our  eyes  that  beauty.  As  the 
measureless  sky  and  the  nonumbered  stars  are  equally 
granted  to  king  and  to  b^gar  —  and  in  our  wildest 
ambition  we  do  not  eigh  for  a  monopoly  of  the  em- 
pyrean, or  the  fee-nmple  of  the  planets  —  so  the  earth 
too,  with  aU  its  fenced  gardens  and  embattled  walla 
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—  all  its  laadmarkB  of  stem  property  and  ^urli^ 
owBcarBhip-  —  is  oors  too  by  rigit  of  eye.  Ora^  to 
gcze  OQ  the  fair  possessions  vith  sncb  delight  as  the 
gaze  can  give;  grudging  to  the  tmaeen  owner  Ina  oUi^, 
and  it  may  be  more  troubled  rights,  aa  little  as  we 
gmdge  aa  astral  proprietor  bis  ai^es  of  light  in  Capii- 
com.  Benignant  is  the  law  that  saith,  "yioa  sSaft  7W( 
covet." 

•  When  the  stm  was  at  Hie  highest,  our  wayferers 
fbond  a  shadowy  nook  for  their  reat  and  repast  Be- 
fore them  ran  a  sh^ow  limpid  trout-stream;  on  the 
other  side  its  margin,  loiv  grassy  meadows,  a  farm- 
honse  at  the  distance,  backed  by  a  still  grove,  from 
which  rose  a  still  church-tower  and  its  still  spire.  Be- 
hind them  a  close-sharen  sloping  lawn  t^miaated  the 
hedgerow  of  tbe  lane;  seen  clearly  above  it,  with  par- 
terres of  flowers  on  the  sward  —  drooping  lilacs  and 
labumnms  farther  back,  and  a  pervading  fragiaBce 
from  the  brief-lived  and  rich  syringas.  The  cripple 
had  climbed  over  a  wooden  rail  that  separated  the  Isne 
from  the  rill,  and  seated  himself  nnder  the  shade  of  a 
fuLtasdc  hollow  thorn-tree.  8ophy,  reclined  beside 
him,  was  gstbering  some  pale  scentless  violets  &om  a 
mound  whidi  the  brambles  had  guarded  from  the  son. 
The  dog  had  descended  to  the  waters  to'  quench  bis 
thinst;  but  still  stood  knee-deep  in  tbe  shallow  stream, 
and  appeared  lost  in  phikisophictd  contemplation  of  a 
Bwarm  of  minnows  which  his  immeraion  had  disturbed; 
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but  which  now  made  kself  again  visible  on  tbti  f^irdier 
side  of  the  glassy  brook,  nudulaUng  round  and  loimd 
a  tiny  rocklet  which  intetxupted  the  glide  'of  the  waree, 
and  caused  them  to  bjreak  into  a  low  melodious  mur- 
mnt.  "For  these  and  all  thy  mercies,  0  Lord,  jnake 
ua  thankfiil,"  said  the  Victim  of  Ill-luck,  in  the  biteBt 
words  of  a  pious  custom.  £ut  never,  perhaps,  at  alder- 
manic  feasts,  was  the  grace  more  sincerely  said. 

And  then  he  untied  the  bundle, .  which  th6  dog, 
who  bad  hitherto  carried  it  by  the  way,  had  now  caie- 
fijlly  deposited  at  his  aide.  "As  I  live,"  ejaculated 
Wtdfe,  "Mrs.  Saunders  is  a  woman  in  ten  thousand. 
See,  Sophy,  not  contented  with  the  bread  and  cheese 
to  which  I  bade  her  stint  her  beneficence,  a  whole 
chicken  —  a  little  cake,  too  for  you,  Sophy;  she  haa 
not  even  forgotten  the  salt  Sophy,  that  woman  de- 
serves the  handsomest  token  of  our  gratitude;  and  we 
will  present  her  with  a  silver  teapot  the  first  mome&t 
we  can  afford  it" 

His  spirits  exhilarated  by  the  unexpected  good 
cheer,  the  Comedian  gave  -way  to  his  naturally  blithe 
humour;  and  between  every  mouthful  he  rattled  or 
rather  drolled  on,  now  infant-like,  now  sage-like.  He 
cast  out  the  rays  of  his  liberal  humour,  careless  where 
they  fell  —  on  the  child  —  on  the  dog  — on  the  fishes 
tfaat- played  beneath  the  wave  —  on  the  cricket  that 
chirped  amidst  the  grass:  the  woodpecker  tapped  the 
tree,  and  the  cripple's  merry  voice  answered  it  m  bird-. 
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Grke  nusuGiy.  To  this  riot  of  geniid  babble  there  waa 
&  listener,  of  whom  udther  grandfather  nor  grandchild 
waa  aware.  Concealed  by  diidk  brushwood  a  few  paces 
&Tther  OB,  a  yonng  angler,  who  might  be  five  or  six 
and  twenty,  had  seated  himself,  just  before  the  arrived 
of  oni  vagrant  to  those  banks  and  waters,  for  the  pm- 
pose  of  changing  an  uuaueceasfiil  fly.  At  the  sound  of 
Toicea,  perhaps  sospecting  an  unlicensed  rival  —  for 
that  part  of  the  stream  woa  preserved  — be  bad  sus- 
peuda4  his  ta^,  and  noiselessly  put  aside  the  cluster- 
ing leaves  to  reconnoitre.  The  piety  of  Waife's  sinipla 
grace  seemed  to  surprise  him  pleasingly,  for  a  sweet 
appr<  ips.    He  continued  to  look 

and  I  fly,  and  a  trout  sailed  him 

by  u  ,  having  probably  satisfied 

his  B]  i  natural  attributes  of  min- 

nows id  the  bank,  and  after  a 

l»ief  1  majestically  towards  the 

hidden  observer,  looked  at  him  with  great  solemnity, 
and  uttered  an  inquisitive  bark  —  a  bark  not  hostile, 
not  menacing;  purely  and  dryly  interrogative.  Thus 
detected,  the  angler  rose;  aud  Waife,  whose  attention 
was  attracted  that  vray  by  the  bark,  saw  him,  called 
to  Sir  Isaac,  and  said  politely,  "There  is  no  harm  in 
my  dog,  sir." 

The  young  man  mnttered  some  inaudible  reply, 
and,  lilting  up  his  rod,  as  in  sign  of  his  occnpation  or 
excnse  for  his  vicinity,  put  aside  the  intervening  foliage, 
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asd  stepped  quietly  to  Waife's  side.  Sir  Isaac  ft^wed 
liim  —  sniffed  again  —  ssemcd  aadafied;  and,  seating 
himsetf  on  lus  haunches,  fixed  his  attention  upon  tfaa 
remains  of  the  chicken  vhkh  lay  defenceless  on  the 
grass.  The  newcomer  was  evidently  of  the  rank  of 
gentleman;  his  figure  iras  slim  and  graeefol,  his  face 
pale,  meditative,  refined.  He  wonld  have  impressed 
yon  at  once  with  the  idea  of  what  he  really  was  —  an 
Oxford  B^olar;  and  yon  would,  pmhapa,  have  gaessed 
Mm  designed  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  if  not  aft- 
toaUy  in  orders. 
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CHAPTER  VDX 


Mr.  Waiffe  excites  the  admiratioii,  and  benignly  pities 
7  of  an  Oxford  scholar. 


"Ton  are  str  —  str  —  strangers?"  oaiA  the  Oxonian, 
after  a  violent  exertion  to  express  himself,  caused  by 
an  impediment  in  his  speech. 

Waipb.  —  "Tes,  sir,  traTellers.  I  trust  we  are  not 
trespassing:  this  is  not  private  gronnd,  I  think?" 

OxoNiAM.  —  "And  if  —  {, —  f  —  f  it  were,  my 
f — f — father,  womld  not  war — n — n  you  off — ff — f." 

"It  is  your  father's  ground  then?  Sir,  I  beg  yon 
a  thonsaad  pardons." 

The  apology  was  made  in  the  Comedian's  grandest 
style  —  it  imposed  greatly  on  the  young  scholar.  Waife 
might  have  been  a  duke  in  disguise;  bat  I  will  do  the 
angler  the  justice  to  say  that  such  discovery  of  rank 
would  have  impressed  him  little  more  in  the  vagrant's 
favonr.  It  bad  been  that  impromptn  "grace,"  —  that 
thanksgiving  which  the  scholar  felt  was  for  something 
more  than  the  camal  food  ~  which  bad  first  com- 
manded his  respect  and  wakened  his  interest.  Then 
that  innocent  careless  talk,  part  ottered  to  dog  and 
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chad  —  part  soliloquised  —  part  tirown  out  to  the 
ears  of  the  lively  teeming  Nature,  had  touched  a  some- 
what kindred  chord  in  the  angler's  soal,  for  ho  was 
somewhat  of  a  poet  and  much  of  a  eoliloquist,  and 
could  confer  with  Nature,  nor  feel  that  impediment  in 
speech  which  obatructed  his  intercourae  with  men. 
Baying  thus  far  indicated  that  oral  defect  in  our  new 
acquaintance,  the  reader  will  cheer&illj  excuse  me  for 
not  enforcing  it  overmuch.  Let  it  he  among  the  things 
auhaudita,  ^  the  sense  of  it  gavesto  a  gifted  and  aspi- 
ring nature,  thwarted  in  the  sublime  career  of  preacher, 
an  exquisite  mournful  pmn.  And  I  no  more  like  to 
raise  a  laugh  at  his  infirmity  behind  his  hack,  than  I 
should  before  his  pale,  powerfiil,  melancholy  face  — 
therefore  I  suppress  the  infirmity,  in  giving  the  reply. 

OxoHiAN,  —  "On  the  other  side  the  lane  where  the 
garden  slopes  downward  is  my  father's  house.  This 
ground  is  his  property  certainly,  but  he  puts  it  to  its 
best  uBCj  in  lending  Jt  to  those  who  so  piously  acknow- 
ledge that  Father  from  whom  all  good  comes.  Your 
child,  I  presume,  sir?" 

"My  grandchild." 

"She  seems  delicate;  I  hope  you  have  not  far  to 
go?" 

"Not  very  far,  thant  yon,  sir.  But  my  little  girl 
looks  more  delicate  than  she  is.  You  are  not  tired,  darling?" 

"Oh,  not  at  all!"  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
looks  of  real  love  interchanged  between  the  old  man 
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and  ihe  child:  Uie  scholar  felt  mnch  interested  and 
somewhat  puzzled.  "Who  and  what  conld  they  be? 
so  nnlike  foot  wayfarers  I"  On  the  other  hand,  too, 
Waife  took  a  llMng  to  the  eourteoua  young  man,  and 
conceived  a  sincere  pity  for  his  physical  affliction.  Bnt 
he  did  not  for  those  reasons  depart  from  the  discreet 
candon  he  had  prescribed  to  himself  in  seeking  new 
fortunes  and  shunning  old  perils ,  bo  he  turned  the  subject 

"You  are  an  angler,  sir?  I  suppose  the  trout  in 
this  stream  run  small." 

"Not  very  —  a  little  higher  up-  I  have  caught 
them  at  four  pounds  weight," 

Waipe.  —  "There  goes  a  fine  fish  yonder  —  see! 
balancing  himself  between  those  weeds." 

OxoNiAH.  —  "Poor  fellow,  let  him  be  safe  to-day. 
After  all,  it  is  a  cruel  sport,  and  I  should  break  myself 
of  it.  But  it  is  strange  that  whatever  our  love  for 
Nature,  we  always  seek  some  excuse  for  trusting  our- 
selves alone  to  her.  A  gun  —  a  rod  —  a  sketch- 
book —  a  geologist's  hammer  —  an  entomologist's 
net  —  something." 

Waife.  —  "Is  it  not  because  all  our  ideas  would 
mn  wild  if  not  concentrated  on  a  definite  pursuit? 
Fortune  and  Mature  are  earnest  females,  though  popular 
beauties;  and  they  do  not  look  upon  coquettish  triflera 
in  the  light  of  genuine  wooers." 

The  Oxonian,  who,  in  venting  his  previous  remark, 
had  thought  it  likely  be  should  be  above  his  listener's 
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comprehenKon,  loiibed  snrpriBed.  TIThai  pnrsnite,  too, 
bad  tbia  oue-^ed  philosopher  1 

"Yon  have  a  definite  pursuit,  sir?" 

"I  —  alaa  —  whea  a  man  moiaUseB,  it  is  a  n^ 
tiiat  he  has  known  error:  it  is  because  I  have  been  a 
trifler  that  I  rail  against  tiiflers.  And  talking  of  that, 
dme  fliea,  and  we  must  be  off  and  away." 

Sophy  retied  the  bundle.  Sir  Isaac,  on  whom, 
meanwhile,  she  had  bestowed  the  remains  of  the  chicken, 
jumped  np  and  described  a  circle. 

"I  wish  you  suocesa  in  your  pursuit,  whatever  it 
be,"  stuttered  out  the  angler. 

"And  I  no  less  heartily,  sir,  wish  yon  success  in  yours." 

"Minel     Success  there  is  beyond  my  power," 

"How,  sir?     Does  it  rest  so  mnch  with  others?" 

"No,  my  failure  is  in  myself-  My  career  should 
be  the  Church,  my  pursuit  the  cure  of  souls,  and  — 
and  —  this  pitiful  infirmityl  How  can  I  speak  the 
Divine  Word  —  I  —  I  —  a  stutterer  I" 

The  young  man  did  not  pause  for  an  answer,  but 
plunged  through  the  brushwood  tbat  bespread  the  banks 
of  the  rill,  and  his  hurried  path  could  he  traced  by  the 
wave  of  the  foliage  dirough  which  he  forced  his  way. 

"We  all  have  our  burdens,"  stud  Gentleman  Waife; 
as  Sir  Isaac  took  np  the  bundle,  and  stalked  on,  placid 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Nomad,  entenng  into  civilised  life,   adopts  iti  arts, 

shares  his  poodle ,  and  puts  on  a  black  coat.    Hints  at  the 

process  bj  which  a  Cast-off  esalts  himself  into  a  Take-in. 

At  twilight  thej  stopped  at  a  ^niet  inn  within 
eight  miles  of  Gatesboro'.  Sophy,  much  tired,  was 
glad  to  creep  to  bed.  Waife  sate  np  long  after  her; 
and,  in  preparation  for  the  eventfiil  morrow,  washed 
and  shaved  Sir  Isaac.  Tdu  would  not  have  known 
the  dog  again;  be  was  dazzling.  Kot  Ulysses,  re- 
juvinated  by  Pallas  Athen^,  could  have  been  more 
changed  for  the  better.  His  flanks  revealed  a  skin 
most  daintily  mottled;  bis  tail  became  leonine  with  an 
imperial  tuft;  bia  mane  fell  in  long  curls,  like  the  beard 
of  a  Ninevite  king;   bis  boots  were  those  of  a  courtier 

Wlial  ailt  he  to  aitii  ill  U.  I 
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in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.;  hia  eyes  looked  forth  in 
-dark  Bplendour  &om  locks  white  as  the  driven  snow. 
This  feat  performed,  Waife  slept  the  peace  of  the 
righteous,  and  Sir  Isaac,  stretched  on  the  floor  beside 
the  bed,  licked  bis  mottled  flanks  and  shivered  — 
"7Z  faut  sovffrir  pour  eire  beau."  Much  marvelling, 
Sophy  the  next  mom  beheld  the  dog;  but  before  she 
was  np,  Waife  had  ptud  the  bill  and  was  waiting  for 
her  on  the  road,  impatient  to  start  He  did  not  heed 
her  exclamations,  half  compassionate,  half  admiring; 
be  was  absorbed  in  thought.  Thus  they  proceeded 
slowly  on  till  within  two  miles  of  the  town,  and  then 
Waife  turned  aside,  entered  a  wood,  and  there,  with 
the  aid  of  Sophy,  pat  the  dog  upon  a  deliberate  re- 
hearsal of  the  anticipated  drama.  The  dog  was  not  in 
good  spirits,  but  he  went  throngh  liis  part  with  mecha- 
nical accuracy,  though  slight  enthusiasm. 

"He  is  to  be  relied  upon,  in  spite  of  his  French 
origin,"  said  Waife.  "All  national  prejudice  fades  be- 
fore the  sense  of  a  common  interest  And  we  shall 
always  flnd  more  genuine  solidity  of  character  in  a 
French  poodle  than  in  an  English  mastiff,  whenever  a 
poodle  is  of  use  to  us,  and  a  mastiff  is  not  But  oh, 
waste  of  care  I  oh  eacriflee  of  time  to  empty  names  I  oh 
emblem  of  fashionable  education  I  It  never  struck  me 
'before  —  does  it  not,  child  though  thou  art,  strike  thee 
now  —  by  the  necessities  of  our  drama,  this  animal 
must  be  a  French  dog?" 
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"Well,  grandfather?" 

"And  we  have  given  him  an  English  namel 
Precious  result  of  oiir  own  acholastic  training;  taught 
at  preparatory  academies  precisely  that  which  av^ls 
ns  nought  when  we  are  to  face  the  world!  What  is  to 
be  done?  Unlearn  him  his  own  cognomen  —  teach 
him  another  name;  too  late,  too  late!  We  cannot  afford 
the  delay,"  , 

"I  don't  see  why  he  ehonld  he  called  any  name  at 
alL     He  observes  yotu"  signs  just  as  well  without" 

"If  I  had  but  discovered  that  at  the  beginning. 
Fity!  Such  a  fine  uame,  too!  Sir  Isaac!  Valutas 
vmiitatum!  What  desire  chleSy  kindles  the  ambitious? 
To  create  a  name  —  perhaps  bequeath  a  title  —  exalt 
into  Sir  Isaac  a  progeny  of  Mops!  And  after  all,  it  is 
possible  (let  us  hope  it  in  this  instance)  that  a  sensible 
young  dog  may  learn  his  letters  and  shoulder  his 
musket  just  as  well  though  all  the  appellations  by 
which  humanity  knows  him  be  condensed  into  a  pitiful 
monosyllable.  Nevertheless  (as  you  will  find  wheu  you 
are  older),  people  are  obliged  in  practice  to  renounce 
for  Uiemselves  the.  application  of  those  rules  which  they 
philosophically  prescribe  for  others.  Thus,  while  I 
grant  that  a  change  of  name  for  that  dog  is  a  question 
belonging  to  the  policy  of  Ifs  and  Buts,  commonly 
called  the  policy  of  Expediency,  about  which  one  may 
differ  with  others  and  one's  own  self  every  quarter  of 
en  hour  —  a  change  of  name  for  me  belongs  to  the 
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policy  of  Mnat  and  Shall,  viz.,  the  policy  of  Necessily, 
against  which  let  no  dog  baik,  though  I  have  tnowa 
doga  howl  at  it!  WilKam  Waifo  is  no  more;  he  is 
□o  more;  he  is  dead  —  he  is  Imied;  and  eren  Jnliet 
Araminta  is  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision." 

Sophy  raised  inquiringly  her  blue  guileless  eyes. 

"YoD  see  before  yon  a  man  who  has  used  np  the 
name  of  "Waife,  and  who,  on  entering  the  town  of 
Gatesboro',- becomes  a  sober,  staid,  and  respectable 
personage,  under  the  appellation  of  Chapman.  Yon 
are  Miss  Chapman.  Bugge  and  his  exhibition  'leave 
not  a  wrack  behind.'" 

Sophy  smiled  and  then  sighed  —  the  sniile  for  her 
grandfather's  gay  spirits;  wherefore  the  sigh?  Was  it 
that  some  instinct  in  that  fresh,  loyal  nature  revolted 
&om  the  thought  of  these  aliases,  which,  if  requisite  for 
safety,  were  still  akin  to  impostnre.  If  so,  poor  child, 
she  had  much  yet  to  set  right  with  her  conscience! 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  after  she  had  smiled  she  sighed. 
And  more  reasonably  might  a  reader  ask  his  author  to 
subject  a  zephyr  to  the  microscope  than  a  female's  sigh 
to  analysis. 

"Take  the  dog  with  yon,  my  dear,  back  into  the 
lane;  I  wiU  join  you  in  a  few  minutes.  Yon  are  neatly 
dressed,  and  if  not,  would  look  so.  I,  in  this  old  coat, 
have  the  air  of  a  pedlar,  so  I  will  change  it,  and  enter 
the  town  of  Gatesboro'  in  the  character  of  —  a  man 
whom   you   will   soon  see  before  you.     Leave  those 


fbiDgB    alone,    de-Isaadsed   Sir  Isaac!     Follow   your 
mistress  —  go," 

Sophy  left  the  wood,  and  walked  on  slowly  towards 
fhe  town,  with  her  hand  pensively  resting  on  Sir 
Isaac's  head.  In  lees  than  ten  minutes  she  was  joined 
by  Waife,  attired  in  respectable  black;  his  hat  and 
shoes  well  broshed;  a  new  green  shade  to  his  eye; 
and  with  his  finest  air  of  Fere  Noble.  He  was  now  in 
his  faTourite  element.  He  was  actiho  —  call  it  not 
imposture.  Was  Lord  Chatham  an  impostor  when  he 
draped  his  flannels  into  the  folds  of  the  toga,  and 
arrayed  the  carls  of  his  wig  so  as  to  add  more  sublime 
effect  to  the  majesty  of  his  brow  and  the  terrors  of  its 
nod?  And  certainly,  considering  that  Waife,  after  all, 
was  bat  a  professional  vagabond  —  considering  all  the 
toma  and  shifts  to  which  he  has  been  put  for  bread  and 
salt  —  the  wonder  is,  not  that  he  is  iiill  of  stage  tricks 
and  small  deceptions,  but  that  he  has  contrived  to 
retain  at  heart  so  much  childish  simplicity.  When  a 
man  for  a  series  of  years  has  only  had  his  wits  to  live 
by,  I  say  not  that  he  is  necessarily  a  rogue  —  he  may 
be  a  good  fellow;  bnt  you  can  scarcely  expect  his 
code  of  honour  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  Sir  Fhilip 
Sidney's.  Homer  expresses,  through  the  lips  of 
Achilles,  that  sublime  love  of  truth,  which,  even  in 
those  remote  times,  was  the  becoming  characteristic  of 
a  gentieman  and  a  soldier.  Bnt,  then,  Achilles  is  well 
o£E  during  his  whole  life,  which,  •though  distinguished, 
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IB  short  On  the  other  band,  Ulysses,  who  is  sorely 
put  to  it,  kept  out  of  his  property  in  Ithaca,  and,  in 
short,  living  ou  his  wits,  is  not  the  less  befriended  by 
the  immaculate  Pallas,  becanse  his  wisdom  savours 
somewhat  of  stage  trick  and  sharp  practice.  And  as 
to  convenient  aliases  and  white  fibs,  where  would  have 
been  the  use  of  his  wits,  if  Ulysses'had  disdained  such 
arts ,  and  been  magnanimously  munched  up  by  Poly- 
phemus? Having  thus  touched  on  the  epic  side  of  Mr. 
WJife's  character  with  the  clemency  due  to  human 
nature,  but  with  the  caution  required  by  the  interests 
of  society,  permit  him  to  resume  a  "duplex  course," 
sanctioned  by  ancient  precedent,  hut  not  commended  to 
modem  imitation.  Just  as  our  travellers  neared  the 
town,  the  screech  of  a  railway  whistle  resounded 
tOTvards  their  right  —  a  long  train  rushed  from  the 
jaws  of  a  tunnel,  and  shot  into  the  neighbooring 
station. 

"How  lucky!"  excliumed  Wwfe;  "make  haste, 
my  dear!"  Was  he  going  to  take  the  train?  Pshawl 
he  was  at  his  journey's  end.  He  was  going  to  mix 
with  the  throng  that  would  soon  stream  through  those 
white  gates  into  the  town ;  he  was  going  to  purloin  the 
respectable  appearance  of  a  passenger  by  the  train. 
And  so  well  did  he  act  the  part  of  a  bewildered 
stranger  just  vomited  forth  into  unfamiliar  places  by 
one  of  those  panting  steam  monsters,  so  artfully  amidst 
the  busy  competition  of  nudging  elbows,   overbearing 
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Bhonlders,  and  the  impedimenta  of  caxpet-liags ,  porl- 
manteaas,  babies  in  anng,  and  Bbia-asBailiaig  tracks,  did 
he  look  round  consei^ueatially  on  the  qui  vive,  turning 
Mb  one  eye  now  on  Sophy,  now  on  Sir  Isaac,  and 
griping  his  bnndle  to  Ms  breast  as  if  he  snspected  all 
Mb  neighbooTB  to  be  Thugs,  condottieri,  and  swell-mob, 
that  is  an  instant  fly-men,  omnibtis-driTeTS,  cads,  and 
porters  marked  him  for  their  own.  "Giateaboro' Arms," 
"Spread  Eagle,"  "Royal  Hotel,"  "Saracen's  Head,  — 
very  comfortable,  centre  of  High  Street,  opposite  the 
Town  Hall,"  —  were  shouted,  bawled,  wMspered,  or 
whined  into  Ms  ear.  "Is  there  an  honest  porter?" 
asked  the  Comedian  piteously.  An  Irishman  presented 
Mmsel£  "And  is  it  meself  can  serve  your  honour!"  — 
"Take  this  handle,  and  walk  on  before  me  to  the  High 
Street."  —  "Could  not  I  take  the  bundle,  grandfather? 
The  man  will  charge  so  much,"  said  the  prudent  Sophy. 
"Hush!  yon  indeed!"  said  the  Fire  Noble,  as  if  ad- 
dressing an  exiled  ilft«SM  roycde  —  "you  take  a  bundle 
—  Miss  —  Chapmanl" 

They  soon  gained  the  High  Street  Waife  examined 
the  fronts  of  the  various  inns  wMch  they  passed  by, 
with  am  eye  accustomed  to  decipher  the  phyuognomy 
of  hostelries.  "T^  Saracen's  Head"  pleased  Mm, 
though  its  imposing  size  daunted  Sophy.  He  arrested 
the  steps  of  the  porter,  "Follow  me  close,"  and 
stepped  across  the  open  threshold  into  the  bar.  The 
landlady  herself  w^  there,  portly  and  imposing,  yrith 
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an  aubnm  toupet,  a  silk  gown,  a  cameo  brooch,  and  an 
ample  boBom. 

"Yon  have  a  private  eitting-room ,  ma'am?"  said 
the  -Comedian,  lifting  his  hat  There  are  so  many 
ways  of  lifting  a  hat  —  for  instance,  the  way  for 
which  Lonia  XIV.  was  so  renowned.  But  the  Come- 
dian's way  on  the  present  occasion  rather  resembled 
that  of  the  late  Duke  of  Beanfort  —  not  quite  royal, 
bnt  as  near  to  royalty  as  becomes  a  subject.  He 
added,  j-e-covering  his  head  —  "And  on  the  first 
floor?"  The  landlady  did  not  curtsey,  but  she  bowed, 
emerged  from  the  bar,  and  set  foot  on  the  broad  stairs; 
then,  looking  back  graciously,  her  eyes  rested  on  Sir 
Isaac,  who  had  stalked  forth  in  advance,  and  with 
expansive  nostrils  sniffed.  She  hesitated.  "Your  dog, 
sir!   shall  Boots  take  it  round  to  the  stables?" 

"The  stables,  ma'am  —  the  stables,  my  dear," 
turning  to  Sophy,  with  a  smile  more  ducal  than  the 
previous  bow;  "what  would  they  say  at  home  if  they 
heard  that  noble  animal  was  consigned  to  —  stables? 
Ma'am,  my  dog  is  my  companion,  and  as  much 
accustomed  to  drawing-rooms  as  I  am  mysel£"  Still 
the  landlady  paused.  The  dog  might  be  accustomed 
to  drawing-rooms,  but  her  drawing  room  was  not 
accustomed  to  dogs.  She  had  jnst  laid  down  a  new 
carpet  And  such  are  the  strange  and  erratic  affinities 
in  nature  —  snch  are  the  incongruous  concatenations 
in  the  cross-stitch  of  ideas,  that  there  are  associatioiui 
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between  dogs  and  carpets,  wliich,  if  wiongful  to  &e 
owners  of  dogs,  beget  no  unreasonable  apprehension  in 
tlie  proprietora  of  carpets.  So  there  stood  the  landlady, 
and  there  stood  the  dog!  and  there  ibey  migbt  be 
standing  to  this  day  had  not  the  Comedian  dissolved 
the  spell,  "Take  up  my  effects  agMn,"  said  he, 
turning  to  the  porter;  "donbtless  they  are  more 
habituated  to  distingnisb  between  dog  and  dog  at  the 
Boyal  Hotel." 

The  landlady  was  mollified  in  a  moment.  Nor 
was  it  only  the  rivalries  that  necessarily  existed  be- 
tween the  Saxacea's  Head  and  the  Boyal  Hotel  that  had 
due  weight  with  her.  A  gentleman  who  could  not 
himself  deign  to  cany  even  that  small  bimdle,  must  be 
indeed  a  gentleman!  Had  he  come  with  a  portmanteau 
—  even  with  a  carpet-bag  —  the  porter's  service 
would  have  been  no  evidence  of  rank;  but,  accustomed 
as  she  was  chiefly  to  gentlemen  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits,  it  was  new  to  her  experience,  —  a  gentleman 
with  efi'ects  so  light,  and  hands  so  aristocratically 
helpless.  Herein  were  equally  betokened  the  two 
attributes  of  birth  and  wealth  —  viz.,  the  habit  of  com- 
mand, and  the  disdain  of  shillings.  A  vague  remem- 
brance of  the  welllmown  story  how  a  man  and  his  dog 
had  arrived  at  the  Grauby  Hotel,  at  Harrogate,  and 
been  sent  away  roomless  to  the  other  and  less  patrician 
establishment,  because,  while  he  had  a  dog,  he  had 
not  -a  servant;  when  five  minntes  after  such  dismissal. 
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came  carriages  and  lackej's,  and  an  imperious  valet, 
asking  for  his  grace  the  Duke  of  A  — ,  who  had 
walked  on  before  with  his  dog,  and  who,  0  everlasting 
thought  of  remorse!  had  been  sent  away  to  bring  the 
other  establishment  into  fashion;  —  a  vague  reminis- 
cence of  that  stoiy,  I  say,  flashed  upon  the  landlady's 
mind,  and  she  excliumed,  "I  only  thought,  air,  yon 
might  prefer  the  stables;  of  course,  it  is  as  you  please 
—  this  way,  sir.  He  is  a  fine  animal,  indeed,  and 
seems  mild." 

'Ton  may  bring  np  the  bundle,  porter,"  qnoth  the 
i%re  Noble.  "Take  my  arm,  my  dear;  these  steps  are 
veiy  steep." 

The  landlady  threw  open  the  door  of  a  handsome 
sittang-room  —  her  best:  she  pulled  down  the  blinds  to 
shut  out  the  glare  of  the  sun,  then,  retreating  to  the 
threshold,  awaited  fiirther  orders. 

"Best  yourself,  my  dear,"  said  the  Actor  pladng 
Sophy  on  a  conch  with  that  tender  respect  for  sex  and 
childhood  which  so  especially  belongs  to  the  high-bred. 
"The  room  will  do,  ma'am.  I  will  let  yon  know  later 
whether  we  shall  require  beds.  As  to  dinner,  I  am 
not  particular  —  a  cutlet  ~  a  chicken  —  what  yon 
please  —  at  seven  o'clock.  Stay,  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  detuning  yon;  bat  where  does  the  Mayor 
live?" 

"His  private  residence  is  a  mile  out  of  the  town; 
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hat  his  connting>-Iionfie  ia  just  above  the  Town-Hall  — 
to  the  right,  sirl" 

"Name?" 

"Mr.  HartoppI" 

"HartoppI  Ahl  to  he  anrel  Hartopp.  Eis  political 
opinions,  I  think  are  ( ventures  at  a  guess )  en- 
lightened I" 

ZjUIDIiAdt.  —  "Very  much  so,  sir.  Mr,  Hartopp 
is  highly  respected." 

Waife.  —  "The  chief  municipal  officer  of  a  town 
BO  thriving  —  fine  shops  and  much  plate-glass  —  must 
march  with  the  times.  I  think  I  have  heard  that  Mr. 
Hartopp  promotes  the  spread  of  intelligence  and  the 
propagalion  of  knowledge." 

Laudladt  (rather  puzzled).' —  "I  dare  say,  sir. 
The  Mayor  takes  great  interest  in  the  Gatesboro'  Athe- 
nteom  and  Literary  Institute." 

Waife.  —  "Exactly  what  I  should  have  presumed 
from  his  character  and  station.  I  will  detain  you  no 
longer,  ma'am"  (Duke  of  Beaufort  bow).  The  landlady 
descended  the  stairs.  Was  her  guest  a  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  the  town  at  the  next  election? 
llarch  with  the  times  —  spread  of  intelligence!  All 
candidates  she  ever  knew  had  that  way  of  expressing 
themselves  —  "March"  and  "Spread."    Not  an  address 
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had  parliamentary  aspirant  put  forth  to  the  freemen 
and  electors  of  Gatesboro',  but  what  "March"  had  been 
introduced  by  the  candidate,  and  "Spread"  been 
suggested  by  the  committee.  Still  ahe  thought  that 
her  guest,  npon  the  whole,  looked  and  bowed  more 
like  a  member  of  the  Upper  House.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  amiable  though  occasionally  prosy  peers  who  devote 
the  teeth  of  wisdom  to  the  cracking  of  those  very  hard 
nntB  —  "How  to  educate  the  masses,"  "What  to  do 
with  OUT  criminals,"  and  suchlike  problems,  upon  which 
already  have  been  broken  so  many  jawbones  tough  aa 
that  with  which  Samson  slew  the  Philistines. 

"Oh,  grandfather,"  sighed  Sophy,  "what  are  you 
about?  We  shall  be  ruined  —  you  too,  who  are  so 
careful  not  to  get  into  debt  And  what  have  we  left  to 
pay  the  people  here?" 

"Sir  Isaac!  and  this!"  returned  the  Comedian, 
touching  his  forehead.  "Do  not  alarm  yourself —  stay 
here  and  repose  —  and  don't  let  Sir  Isaac  out  of  the 
room  on  any  account!" 

He  took  off  his  hat,  brushed  the  nap  carefully  with 
hia  sleeve,  replaced  it  on  his  head  —  not  jauntily  aside 
—  not  like  Ajeune  premier,  but  with  equilateral  brims, 
and  in  composed  fashion,  like  a  pkre  noble  —  tben, 
making  a  sign  t^  Sir  Isaac  to  rest  quiet,  he  passed  to 
the  door;  there  he  halted,  and  taming  towards  Sophy, 
and  meeting  her  wistful  eyes,  his  own  eye  moistened. 
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"Ai!"  he  initrmTired ,  "heaven  grant  I  may  succepd 
now,  for  if  I  do,  then  yon  ehall  indeed  be  a  little 
lady!" 

He  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Shoiring  with  what  aucceas  Gentleman  Waife  asBtunea  the 
pleEising  part  of  Friend  to  the  Enlightenmeiit  of  the  Age 
and  the  Progress  of  the  People. 

On  the  landing-place,  Waife  encoantered  the  Irish 
pori£r,  who,  having  left  the  bundle  in  the  drawing- 
room,  was  waiting  paUeutlj  to  be  paid  for  hia  trouble. 
The  Comediaji  surveyed  the  good-humoured  shrewd 
face,  on  every  line  of  which  was  writ  the  golden  maxim, 
"Take  things  asy."  "I  beg  your  pardon,  toy  friend; 
I  had  almost  forgotten  you.  Have  you  been  long  in 
this  town?" 

"Four  years  —  and  long  life  to  your  honour!" 
"Do  you  know  Mr.  Eartopp,  the  Mayor?" 
"la  it  his  worship  the  Mayor?    Sure  and  it  is  the 
Mayor  as  has  made  a  man  o'  Mike  Gallaghan." 

The  Comedian  evinced  urbane  curiosity  to  learn  the 
histoiy  of  that  process,  and  drew  forth  a  grateful  tale. 
Four  Bumners  ago  Mike  had  resigned  the  "first  gem  of 
the  sea"  in  order  to  assist  in  making  hay  for  a  Saxon 
taskmaster.  Mr.  Hartopp,  who  f^irmed  largely,  bad 
1  him  in  that  rural  occupation.     Seized  by  a 
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malignant  fever,  Mr.  Hartopp  had  helped  him  through 
it,  and  naturally  conceived  &  liking  for  the  man  he 
helped.  Thus,  as  Mike  became  convalescent,  instead 
of  passing  the  poor  man  back  to  his  own  country, 
■which  at  that  time  gave  little  employment  to  the  surplus 
of  its  agrarian  population  beyond  an  occasional  shot  at 
a  parson,  an  employment,  though  animated,  not  lucra- 
tive, he  exercised  Mike's  returning  strength  upon  a  few 
light  jobs  in  his  warehouse;  and  finally,  Mike  marrying 
imprudently  the  daughter  of  a  Gatesboro'  operative, 
Mr.  Hartopp  set  him  up  in  life  as  a  professional  mes- 
senger and  porter,  patronised  by  the  corporation.  The 
narrative  made  it  evident  that  Mr.  Hartopp  was  a  kind 
and  ■worthy  man,  and  the  Comedian's  heart  warmed 
towards  him. 

"An  honour  to  our  species,  this  Mr.Hartopp!"  said 
Waife,  striking  his  staff  upon  the  floor;  "I  covet  his 
acquaintance.  Would  he  see  you  if  you  called  at  his 
counfi  ng-house  ?  " 

Mike  replied  in  the  affirmative  ■with  eager  pride, 
"Mr.  Hartopp  would  see  him  at  once.  Sure,  did  not 
the  Mayor  know  that  time  was  money?  Mr.  Hartopp 
was  not  a  man  to  keep  the  poor  wiuting." 

"Qo  down  and  stay  outside  the  hall  door;  you  shall 
take  a  note  for  me  to  the  Mayor." 

Waife  then  passed  into  the  bar,  and  he^;ed  the 
favour  of  &  sheet  of  note-paper.  The  landlady  seated 
him  at  her  own  desk —  and  thus  wrote  the  Comedian: — 
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"Mr.  Chapman  presents  his  compliments  to  tie 
Mayor  of  Gatoeboro',  and  requests  ttie  honoar  of  a  veiy 
short  interview.  Mr,  Chapman's  deep  interest  in  the 
permanent  success  of  those  literary  institutes  which  are 
so  distinguished  a  feature  of  this  enlightened  age,  and 
Mr.  Mayor's  wellknown  ze^l  in  the  promotion  of  those 
invaluable  societies,  mnst  be  Mr.  Chapman's  excuse  for 
the  liberty  he  ventures  to  take  in  this  request  Mr,  C. 
may  add  that  of  late  he  has  earnestly  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  best  means  of  extracting  new  uses  &om 
those  noble  but  undeveloped  institutions.  —  Saracen's 
Head,  &c." 

This  epistle,  duly  sealed  and  addressed,  Waife 
delivered  to  the  care  of  Mike  Callaghan  —  and  simul- 
taneously he  astounded  that  functionary  with  no  less  a 
gratuity  than  half-a-crown.  Cutting  short  the  fervent 
blessings  which  this  generous  donation  naturally  called 
forth,  the  Comedian  said,  with  his  happiest  combina- 
tion of  suavity  and  loftiness,  "And  should  the  Mayor 
ask  you  what  sort  of  person  I  am  —  for  I  have  not  the 
honour  to  be  known  to  him,  and  there  are  so  many 
adventurers  about,  that  he  might  reasonably  expect  me 
to  be  one  —  perhaps  you  can  say  that  I  don't  look 
like  a  person  he  need  be  afraid  to  admit.  You  know 
a  gentleman  by  sight!  Bring  back  an  answer  as  soon 
as  may  be;  perhaps  I  shan't  stay  long  lu  the  town. 
You  will  find  me  in  the  High  Street,  looking  at  th« 
shops." 
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Tte  porter  took  to  Ibb  legs  —  impatient  to  vent  his 
overflowing  Keart  upon  tlie  praises  of  tluB  miinificent 
stranger.  A  gentleman,  indeed  —  Mike  should  think 
BO,  If  Mike's  good  word  with  the  Mayor  was  worth 
money.  Gentleman  Walfe  bad  pat  his  half-crown  out 
upon  famous  interest 

The  Comedian  strolled  along  the  High  Street,  and 
afopped  before  a  stationer's  shop,  at  the  window  of 
which  was  displayed  a  bill,  entitled  — 

GATEBBOKO'  ATEGNiGUU  AND  LITESA£Y  IKSTITUTB. 


LECTURE  ON  CONCHOLOGY, 
By  Pbofkssob  Lobo, 

AutboT  of  "ReiFuoho  jnU  Ihi^  NUural  Binory  of  LlmiieU." 

Waife  entered  the  shop,  and  li^d  his  hat,  — 
"Permit  me,  sir,  to  look  at  that  hand-bill." 

"Certainly,  sir;  but  the  lecture  is  over  —  yon  can 
see  by  the  date;  it  came  off  last  week.  We  allow  the 
bills  of  previous  proceedings  at  our  Athenienm  to  be 
exposed  at  the  window  till  the  new  bills  are  prepared 
—  keeps  the  whole  thing  aliye,  sir." 

"Conchology,"  said  the  Comedian,  "is  a  subject 
which  requires  deep  research,  and  on  which  a  learned 
man  may  say  mnch  without  fear  of  contradictJon.  But 
how  far  is  Glatesboro'  from  the  British  Ocean?" 

"I  don't  know  exactly,  sir  —  a  long  way." 
WluuwiaixidouUhitl  II.  ^ 
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"Tben,  aa  abells  are  not  fJEunHiar  to  fhe  ^onthM 
remembrances  of  your  fellow- townsmen,  possibly  the 
lecturer  may  bare  found  an  andience  rather  select  than 
nnmerous." 

"It  was  a  very  attentive  audience,  bit  —  and  highly 
respectable  —  Miss  Grievo's  young  ladies  (the  genteelest 
seminary  in  the  town)  attended." 

VfjJFE.  —  "Highly  (^editable  to  the  young  ladiea, 
Ent,  pardon  me,  is  your  AtheoEeum  a  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute?" 

Shopuan.  —  "It  was  BO  called  at  first.  But,  some 
how  or  other,  the  mere  operatives  fell  off,  and  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  change  the  word  'Mechanics'  into 
the  word  'Literary.'  Gatesboro'  is  not  a  mannfacturing 
town,  and  the  mechanics  here  do  not  realise  the  ex- 
pectatiouB  of  that  taste  for  abstract  science  on  which 
the  originators  of  these  societies  founded  their  — " 

Waipb  (insinuatingly  interrupting).  —  "Their  cal- 
culations of  intellectual  progress  and  their  tables  of 
^peccniary  return.  Few  of  these  societies,  I  am  told, 
are  really  self-supporting  —  I  suppose  Professor  Long 
is!  —  and  if  he  resides  in  Gatesboro',  and  writes  on 
limpets,  he  is  probably  a  man  of  independent  fortmie." 

Sbopuah.  —  ""Why,  sir,  the  professor  was  engaged 
from  London  —  five  guineas  and  his  travelling  ex- 
penses. The  Amds  of  the  society  could  ill  afford  such 
oatlay;   but  we  have  a  moat  worthy  Mayor,  who,  as- 
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fiisteS  by  his  foreman,  Mr.  WiUiams,  oiir  treasurer,  is, 
I  may  eay,  the  life  and  houI  of  the  institute," 

"A  literary  man  himself,  yom-  Mayor?" 

The  shopman  smiled.  "Not  much  in  that  way,  air; 
but  anything  to  enlighten  the  working  classes.  This 
is  Professor  Long's  great  work  upon  limpets,  2  vols., 
post  octavo.  The  Mayor  has  just  presented  it  to  the 
library  of  the  Institute.  I  was  cutting  the  leaves  when 
you  came  in." 

"Very  prudent  in  yon,  sir.  If  limpets  were  but 
able  to  read  printed  character  in  the  English  tongue, 
this  work  would  have  more  interest  for  them  than  die 
ablest  investigations  upon  the  political  and  social  history 
of  man.  But,"  added  the  Comedian,  shaking  his  head 
mournfully,  "the  hnman  species  is  not  testaceous —  and 
what  the  history  of  man  might  be  to  a  limpet,  the 
history  of  limpets  ia  to  a  man."  So  saying,  Mr.  Waife 
bon^t  a  sheet  of  cardboard  and  some  ^t  foil,  relifted 
his  hat,  and  walked  out 

The  shopman  scratched  his  head  thoughtfully;  he 
glanced  irom  his  window  at  the  form  of  the  receding' 
stranger,  and  mechanically  resumed  the  task  of  cutting 
those  leaves,  which,  had  the  volumes  reached  the 
shelves  of  the  library  uncut,  would  have  so  remained 
to  the  crack  of  d'oom. 

Mike  Cajlaghan  now  came  in  sight,  striding  fust. 
"Mr.  Mayor  sends  his  love  —  bother-o'-me  —  his  re- 
apex;  and  will  be  happy  to  see  your  honour." 
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In  tliree  minntes  mote  llie  Comedian  was  seated  in 
a  little  parloni  that  a^oiued  Mr.  Hartopp'a  counting- 
houae  —  Mr.  Hartopp  seated  also ,  vis-Ar-vis.  The  Uayor 
had  one  of  those  coantenances  upon  which  good-nature 
throws  a  sunshine  softer  than  Claude  ever  shed  upon 
canvass.  Josiab  Kartopp  had  risen  in  life  hy  little 
other  art  than  that  of  quiet  kindliness.  As  a  boy  at 
school,  be  had  been  ever  ready  to  do  a  good  turn  to 
bis  schoolfellows  J  and  his  schoolfellows  at  last  formed 
tliemselveB  into  a  kind  of  police,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
protecting  Jos.  Hartopp'a  pence  and  person  from  the 
fists  and  fingers  of  each  other.  He  was  evidently  so 
anxious  to  please  his  master,  not  from  fear  of  the  rod, 
but  the  desire  to  spare  that  worthy  man  the  p^n  of  in- 
flicting it,  that  he  had  more  trouble  taken  with  bis 
education  than  was  bestowed  on  tbe  brightest  intellect 
that  school  ever  reared;  and  where  other  boys  were 
roughly  flogged,  Jos.  Hartopp  was  soothingly  patted 
on  the  head,  and  told  not  to  be  ca^t  down,  but  try 
agiun.  The  same  even-handed  justice  returned  the 
sugared  chalice  to  bis  lips  in  bis  apprenticeship  to  an 
austere  leather-seller,  wbo,  not  bearing  the  thought  to 
lose  sight'  of  so  mild  a  face,  raised  bim  into  partner- 
ehip,  and  ultimately  made  him  bis  son-in-law  and  resi- 
dnary  legatee.  Then  Mr.  Hartopp  yielded  to  the  advice 
of  friends  who  desired  his  exaltation,  and  fi:om  a  leather- 
seller  became  a  tanner.  Hides  themselves  softened 
thek  asperi^  to  that  gentle  dealer,  and  melted  uito 
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golden  fleeces.  He  becwne  rich  enough  to  hire  a  farm 
for  health  and  recreation.  He  knew  little  of  huBbandry, 
bnt  he  von  the  heart  of  a  bailiff  who  might  have 
reared  a  tamip  from  a  deal  table.  Grradually  the  farm 
became  hia  fee-simple,  and  the  farmhouse  expanded 
into  a  villa.  Wealth  and  honours  flowed  in  from  a 
brimmed  horn.  The  surliest  miot  in  the  town  would 
have  been  ashamed  of  saying  a  rude  thing  to  Jos. 
Hartopp.  If  he  spoke  in  pnbhc,  though  he  hummed 
and  hawed  lamentably,  no  one  was  so  respectfully 
listened  to.  As  for  the  parliamentary  representation  of 
the  town,  he  could  have  returned  himself  for  one  seat 
and  Mike  Callagban  for  the  other,  had  he  been  so  dis- 
posed. But  he  waa  too  ^11  of  the  TTiilk  of  humanity  to 
admit  into  his  veins  a  drop  from  the  gall  of  party.  He 
suffered  others  to  legislate  for  his  native  land,  and  (ex- 
cept on  one  occasion,  when  he  had  been  persuaded  to 
assist  in  canvassing,  not  indeed  the  electors  of  Gates- 
horo',  but  those  of  a  distant  town,  in  which  he  possessed 
some  influence,  on  behalf  of  a  cerUun  eminent  orator) 
Jos.  Hartopp  was  only  visible  in  politics  whenever 
Parliament  was  to  be  petitioned  in  favour  of  some 
hujnane  measure,  or  against  a  tax  that  would  have 
harassed  the  poor. 

If  anythii^  went  wrong  with  him  in  his  business, 
the  whole  town  combined  to  set  it  right  for  him.  Was 
a  child  born  to  him,  Oateaboro'  rejoiced  as  a  mother. 
Did  measles  or  scarlatina  afflict  his  neighbourhood,  the 
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first  anxiety  of  Gatesboro'  waa  for  Mr.  Hartopp's  nur- 
sery. No  one  would  have  said  Mrs.  Hartopp's  nursery; 
and  when  in  suet  a  department  the  man's  name  su- 
pereedes  the  woman's,  can  more  be  said  in  proof  of 
the  tenderness  he  excites?  In  short,  Jos.  Hartopp  was 
a  notable  instance  of  a  truth  not  commonly  recognised, 
viz.  that  affection  is  power,  and  that,  if  you  do  make 
it  thoroughly  and  uneq^uiTocally  clear  that  you  love 
your  neighbours,  though  it  may  not  be  quite  so  well 
as  you  love  yourself,  —  still  coidially  and  disinterestedly, 
you  will  find  your  neighbours  much  better  fellows  than 
Mrs.  Grundy  gives  them  credit  for,  —  but  always  pro- 
vided that  your  talents  be  not  such  as  to  exelte  tlieir 
envy,  nor  your  opinions  such  as  to  ofFend  their  pre- 
judices. 

Mr.  Habtopp.  —  "Ton  take  an  interest,  you  say, 
in  literary  institutes,  and  have  studied  the  subject?" 

The  CoMEDiAH.  —  "Of  late,  those  institutes  have 
occupied  my  thoughts  as  presenting  the  readiest  means 
of  collecting  liberal  ideas  into  a  profitable  focus." 

Me.  Haetopp.  —  "Certainly  it  "is  a  great  thing  to 
bring  classes  together  in  friendly  union." 

The  Comedian.  —  "For  laudable  objects." 
Mr.  Habtopp.  —  "To  cultivate  their  understandings." 
The  Couediah.  —  "To  warm  their- hearts." 
Mb.  Habtopp.  ■—   "To  give  them  useful  know- 
ledge," 
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The  Comedias,  —  "And  pleasurable  sensations." 

Mb.  Haetopp.  —  "In  a  word,  to  instruct  them." 

The  Comedian.  —  "And  to  amuse." 

"Eh I"  said  the  Mayor  —  "anrasel" 

Now,  eveiy  one  about  the  person  of  this  amiable 
man  was  on  the  constant  gnard  to  save  hini  &om  the 
injurious  effects  of  his  own  benevolence ;  and  accordingly 
bis  foreman,  hearing  that  he  was  closeted  with  a  stranger, 
took  alarm,  and  entewd  on  pretence  of  asking  instruc- 
tions abont  an  order  for  bides,  —  in  reality,  to  glower 
upon  the  intruder,  and  keep  Ms  master's  hands  out  of 
imprudent  pockets. 

Mr.  Hartopp,  who,  though  not  brilliant,  did  not 
want  for  sense,  and  was  a  keener  observer  than  was 
generally  supposed,  divined  the  kindly  intentions  of  his 
assistant  "A  gentleman  interested  in  the  Gatesboro' 
Athenssum.  My  foreman,  sir  —  Mr.  Williams,  the 
treasurer  of  our  Institnte,     Take  a  cbair,  Williams." 

"Ton  said  to  amuse,  Mr.  Chapman,  but  — " 

"You  did  not  find  Professor  Long  on  conchology 
amudngP" 

"Why,"  said  theMayor,  smiling  blandly,  "I  myself 
am  not  a  man  of  science,  and  therefore  his  lecture, 
though  profound,  was  a  little  dry  to  me." 

"Most  it  not  have  been  still  more  dry  to  your 
workmen,  Mr.  Mayor?" 

"Tbey  did  not  attend,"  said  WiUIams.  "TTp-hill 
task  we  have  to  secure  the  Gatesboro'  mechanics,  when 
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aQythiiig  really  solid  is  to  be  addreBaed  to  their  under- 
fitandmgB," 

"Poor  things,  they  are  so  tired  at  night,"  said  the 
Mayor  compassionately-,  "but  they  wish  to  improve 
themselves,  and  they  take  books  from  the  library." 

"Novels,"  quoth  the  stem  Williams,  —  "it  will  be 
long  before  they  take  oat  that  valnable  'History  of 
Limpets.' " 

"If  a  lecture  was  as  amasiug  as  a  novel,  vould  not 
they  attend  it?"  asked  the  Comedian. 

"I  snppose  they  would,"  returned  Mr.  Williams. 
"But  OUT  object  is  to  instruct;  and  instruction,  sir—" 

"Could  be  made  amusing.  If,  for  instance,  the 
lecturer  could  produce  a  live  shell-lish,  and,  by  showing 
what  kindness  can  do  towards  developing  intellect  and 
affection  in  beings  without  sold,  —  make  man  himself 
more  kind  to  his  fellowman?" 

Mr.  Williams  laughed  grimly.  —  "Well,  sir?" 

"This  is  what  I  should  propose  to  do." 

"With  a  shell-fish!"  cried  the  Mayor. 

"No,  air;  with  a  creature  of  nobler  attributes  — 
A  dogI" 

The  listeners  stared  at  each  other  like  dumb  animals 
as  Waife  continued  — 

"By  winning  interest  for  the  individuality  of  a 
gifted  quadruped,  I  should  gradually  create  Interest  in 
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Oie  natuntl  liistoT?  of  its  species.  I  akoald  lead  the 
audience  on  to  listen  to  comparisons  with  other  members 
of  the  great  family  which  once  associated  with  Adam. 
I  Bhoald  lay  the  fonndatlon  for  an  instnictlTe  course  of 
natural  history,  sad.  &om  vertebrated  mammifeis  who 
knows  but  we  might  gradually  arrive  at  the  nervons 
system  of  the  molloscous  divisiou,  and  produce  a  sen- 
sation by  the  production  of  a  limpet!" 

"Theoretical,"   said  Mr.  Williams. 

"Practical,  sir;  since  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
^thenseum,  at  present,  ia  rather  a  tax  upon  the  richer 
Bubscribera,  including  Mr.  Mayor." 

"Nothing  to  apeak  of,"  aaid  the  mild  Hartopp. 
Williams  looked  towards  his  master  with  unspeakable 
love,  and  groaned.     "Nothing  indeed  —  oh!" 

"These  sodeties  should  be  wholly  self-supporting," 
smd  the  Comedian,  "and  inflict  no  pecuniary  loss  apon 
Mr.  Mayor." 

"Certainly,"  said  Williams,  "that  is  the  right 
principle.    ISi.  Mayor  should  be  protected." 

"And  if  I  show  yon  how  to  make  these  societies 
self-sapportingr  — " 

"We  should  be  veiy  much  obliged  to  yon." 

"I  propose,  then,  to  g^ve  an  exhibitioa  at  your 
rooms." 

Mr.  Williams  nudged  the  Mayor,  and  coughed,  the 
Comedian  not  appearing  to  remark  cough  or  nudge. 
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"Of  conise  gratuitonBly.     I  am  not  a  professional 

',  gendemen." 

Mr.  Williams  looked  charmed  to  bear  it 

"And  when  I  have  made  my  first  effort  succeaafiil, 
as  I  feel  sure  it  will  be,  I  will  leave  it  to  you,  gentla- 
men,  to  continue  my  tmdertaking.  But  I  cannot  stay 
long  here.     If  the  day  after  to-morrow  — " 

"That  is  our  ordinary  soiree  night,"  said  the  Mayor. 
"But  you  said  a  dog,  sir  —  dogs  not  admitted  —  Eh, 
WilUams?" 

Mr.  WiLLLAira.  —  "A  mere  by-law,  which  the  sub- 
committee can  suspend  if  necessary.  But  would  not 
the  introdnctiDn  of  a  live  animal  be  less  dignified 
than  — " 

"A  dead  failure,"  put  in  the  Comedian  gravely. 
The  Mayor  would  have  smiled,  but  he  was  afraid  of 
doing  BO  lest  it  might  hurt  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Williams, 
who  did  not  seem  to  take  the  joke. 

"We  are  a  purely  intellectual  body,"  said  that 
latter  gentleman,  "and  a  Aag  — " 

"A  learned  dog,  I  presume?"  observed  the  Mayor. 

Mk,  Williams  (nodding).  —  "Might  form  a 
dangerous  precedent  for  the  introduction  of  other  qua- 
drupeds. We  might  thus  descend  even  to  the  level 
of  a  learned  pig.  We  are  not  a  menagerie,  Ur.  — 
Mr.  — " 

"Chapman,"  said  the  Mayor  nibaaely. 
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"Saough,"  said  the  Oomediaa,  riamg,  with  Mb 
grand  ait :  "if  I  considered  myself  at  liberty,  gentlemen, 
to  say  wlio  and  what  I  am,  yoa  would  be  sure  that  I 
am  not  trifling  with  what  I  consider  a  very  grave  and 
important  subject  As  to  saggesting  anything  dero- 
gatory to  the  dignity  of  science,  and  the  eminent 
repute  of  the  Gatesboro'  Atbeneeiim,  it  would  be  idle 
to  vindicate  myself.     These  grey  hairs  are  — " 

He  did  not  conclude  that  sentence,  save  by  a  slight 
waive  of  the  hand.  The  two  burgesses  bowed  reveren- 
tially, and  the  Comedian  went  on  — 

"But  when  you  speak  of  precedent,  Mr.  Williams, 
allow  me  to  refer  you  to  precedents  in  point  Aristotle 
wrote  to  Alexander  the  Great  for  animals  to  exhibit  to 
the  Literary  Institute  of  Athens.  At  the  colleges  in 
Egypt  lectures  were  delivered  on  a  dog  called 
Annbis,  as  inferior,  I  boldly  assert,  to  that  dog  which 
I  have  referred  to ,  as  an  Egyptian  College  to  a  British 
Institute.  The  ancient  Etrurians,  as  is  shown  by  the 
erudite  Si^weighieuser,  in  that  passage  —  you  under- 
stand Greek,  I  presume,  Mr.  Williams?" 

Kr.  Williams  could  not  say  he  did. 

The  Comedian.  —  "Then  I  will  not  quote  that 
passage  in  Scbwdghnnser  upon  the  Molossian  dogs  in 
general,  and  the  dog  of  Alcibiades  in  pardcnlar.  But 
it  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that,  in  every  ancient  literary 
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institute,  Iramed  doga  were  MgUy  estimated;  and 
there  was  even  a  philosophical  academy  called  the 
Cynic  ~  that  is,  Doggish,  or  Dog-school,  of  whicli 
Diogenes  was  tlie  most  eminent  pro&ssor.  He,  yon 
know,  went  about  witii  a  lantliom  looking  for  an 
honest  man,  and  could  not  find  one  I  Why?  Because 
the  Society  of  Dogs  had  raised  his  standard  of  hmnan 
honesty  to  an  impracticable  height  Bnt  I  weary  you; 
otherwise  I  could  lectnre  on  in  this  way  for  the  honr 
together,  if  you  think  the  Gatesboro'  operatives  prefer 
erudition  to  amusement" 

"A  great  scholar,"  whispered  Mr.  Williams.  — ■ 
Aloud;  "and  Tve  nothing  to  say  against  your  pre- 
cedents, sir.  I  think  you  have  made  out  that  part  of 
the  cBsa  Bnt,  aflier  all,  a  learned  dog  is  not  so  very 
uncommon  as  to  be  in  itself  the  striking  attraction 
which  yon  appear  to  suppose." 

"It  is  not  the  mere  learning  of  my  dog  of  which  I 
boast,"  replied  the  Comedian.  "Dogs  may  be  learned, 
and  men  too;  bnt  it  is  the  way  that  learning  is 
imparted,  whether  by  dog  or  man,  for  the  edification  of 
the  masses,  in  order,  as  Pope  expresses  himself,  'to 
ruse  the  genius  and  to  mend  the  heart,'  that  alone 
adorns  the  possessor,  exalts  the  species,  interests  the 
public,  and  commands  the  respect  of  such  judges  as  I 
see  before  me."     The  grand  bow. 

"Ahl"  said  Mr.  Williams,  hesitatingly,  "sentimentB 
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that  do  hononi  to  yotir  head  and  heart;  and  if  we 
could,  in  the  first  instance,  jiist  see  the  dog  privately." 

"Nothing  eaderl"  said  the  Comedian.  "  Will  you 
do  me  the  honour  to  meet  him  at  tea  this  evening?" 

"Rather  will  yon  not  come  and  take  tea  at  my 
honse?"  said  the  Mayor,  with  a  shy  glance  towards 
Mr.  Williams. 

The  Couediah.  —  "Ton  are  very  kind;  bnt  my 
tjme  is  so  occupied  that  I  have  long  since  made  it  a 
rule  to  decline  all  private  invitations  out  of  my  own 
home.  At  my  years,  Mr.  Mayor,  one  may  he  excused 
for  taking  leave  of  society  and  its  forms;  but  yon  are 
comparatively  young  men.  I  presume  on  the  authority 
of  these  grey  hairs,  and  I  shall  expect  you  this  evening 
—  say  at  nine  o'clock."  The  Actor  waved  his  hand 
graciously  and  withdrew. 

"A  Bcholar  and  a  gentleman,"  said  WilliamB, 
emphatically.  And, the  Mayor,  thus  authorised  to  allow 
vent  to  his  kindly  heart,  added,  "A  humourist,  and  a 
pleasant  one.  Perhaps  he  is  right,  and  our  poor  oper- 
atives would  thank  us  more  for  a  little  innocent  amuse- 
ment than  for  those  lectures,  which  they  may  he  excused 
for  thinking  rather  dull,  since  even  you  fell  asleep  when 
Professor  Long  got  into  the  multilocular  shell  of  the 
very  first  class  of  cephalous  mollnsca;  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  harmless  laughter  has  a  moral  effect  upon 
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the  Torklng  class  —  only  don*t  spread  it  about  that  I 
eaii  BO,  for  ws  know  excellent  persons,  of  a  serious 
torn  of  mind,  whose  opinions  that  sentiment  might 
shock." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

HiBTOBJCAi,  Pbobi,km:  "la  Gentleman  Waife  a  swindler  or 
a  man  of  geninB?"  Answer  —  "Certainly  a  awindler, 
if  he  don't  succeed."  Julius  Cseaai  owed  two  millions 
when  he  risked  the  eqieriment  of  being  general  in  Q-aul. 
If  JnUus  CESsar  bad  not  lived  to  cross  the  Babicon  and  paj 
off  his  debts,  what  would  his  creditors  hare  called  Joliiu 


I  need  not  aay  that  Mr.  Hartopp  and  his  foreman 
came  duly  to  tea,  bat  the  Comedian  exhibited  6ir 
Isaac's  talents  very  sparingly  —  just  enough  to  excito 
admiration  without  sating  cnriosity.  Sophy,  whose 
pietty  face  and  well-bred  air  were  oot  unappreciated, 
was  dismissed  early  to  bed  by  a  sign  from  her  grand- 
flatlier,  and  the  Comedian  then  exerted  his  powers  to 
entertain  bis  visitors,  so  that  even  6ir  Isaac  was  soon 
forgotten.  Hard  task,  by  writing,  to  convey  a  fair  idea 
of  this  singular  vagrant's  pleasant  vein.  It  was  not  so 
much  what  be  stud  as  the  way  of  saying  it,  which 
gave  to  bia  desultory  talk  the  charm  of  humour.  He 
had  certainly  seen  an  immense  deal  of  life  somehow  or 
other;   and   without   appearing   at   the  time  to  profit 
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mucli  I>7  ohserratioii ,  witliout  perhaps  being  himeelf 
consciouB  that  he  did  profit,  there  was  sometlung  in  the 
veiy  enfanliUage  of  his  looeest  prattle,  by  which,  with 
a  glance  of  the  one  Instrons  eye,  and  a  twist  of  the 
mobile  lip,  he  could  convey  the  impression  of  an 
original  genius  playing  with  this  ronnd  world  of  oars 
—  tossing  it  np,  catching  it  again  —  easily  as  a  chUd 
plays  with  its  particoloured  baU.  His  m^e  book- 
knowledge  was  not  mnch  to  boast  of,  though  early  in 
life  he  must  have  recdved  a  fair  education.  He  had 
a  smattering  of  the  ancient  classics,  soffident,  perhaps, 
to  startle  the  unlearned.  If  he  had  notiead  diem,behad 
read  abont  them;  and  at  Tarious  odds  and  ends  of  his 
life  be  bad  picked  up  acquaintance  with  the  popular 
standard  modem  writers.  But  literature  with  him  was 
the  smallest  stripe  in  the  particoloured  balL  Still  it 
was  aetonishing  how  far  and  wide  the  Comedian 
could  spread  the  sands  of  lore  that  tiie  winds  had  drifted 
round  the  door  of  his  playful  busy  intellect  Where, 
for  instance,  conld  he  ever  have  studied  the  nature  and 
prospects  of  Uechanics'  Institutes?  and  yet  how  well 
he  seemed  to  understand  them.  Here,  perhaps,  hif 
experience  in  one  kind  of  audience  helped  him  to  tha 
key  to  all  miscellaneous  asBemblages.  In  fine,  the  man 
was  an  actor;  and  if  he  had  thought  fit  to  act  the  part* 
of  Frofessor  Long  himself,  he  would  have  done  it  to 
tiie  life. 

The  two  burghers  had  not  spent  so  pleasant  an 
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ereniiig  ibr  many  years.  As  the  cloct  strnii  twelve, 
the  Mayor,  whoae  g^  bad  been  in  wMtin(;  a  whole 
hour  to  take  him  to  his  villa,  rose  reluctantly  to  depart 

"And  "  said  WilliamB,  "tlie  billB  miut  be  ont  to- 
morrow.    What  flbaU  we  advertiae?" 

"The  umplei  the  better,"  eaid  Waife;  "only  pray 
head  the  performance  with  the  assurance  that  it  is 
under  the  special  patron^e  of  his  worship  the  Uayor." 

The  Mayor  felt  bis  breast  swell  as  if  he  had  re- 
ceived some  overwhelming  personal  obligation. 

"Suppose  it  run  thus,"  continued  the  Comedian  — 

"IllustrationB  from  Domestic  Life  and  Natural 
History,  with  life  examples.  Part  Ist  —  The  I>oa!" 

"It  will  take,"  said  the  Mayor;  "dogs  are  such 
popular  animals!" 

"Yes,"  said  Williams;  "and  though  for  that  very 
reason  some  might  think  that  by  the  'live  example  of 
a  dog'  we  compromised  the  dignity  of  the  Institute  — 
still  the  importance  of  Natural  History  — " 

"And,"  added  the  Comedian,  "the  sanctifying  in- 
fluences of  domestic  life  — " 

"May,"  concluded  Mr.  Williams,  "carry  off  whatever 
may  seem  to  the  higher  order  of  minds  a  too  familiar 
attraction  in  the  —  dog  I" 

"I  do  not  fear  the  result,"  said  Waife,  "provided 
the  audience  be  sufficiently  numerous;  for  that  (which 
IB  an  indispensable  condition  to  a  &ir  experiment), 
What»iUh>domthUI  a.  3 
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I  isene  Itand-bUls  —  only  Trliere  distributed  hj  tli6 
Mayor." 

"Don't  be  too  sanguine.  I  distributed  bills  on  be- 
half of  Professor  Long,  and  the  audience  was  not 
numerous.  However,  I  Trill  do  my  best  la  there 
nothing  more  in  which  I  can  be  of  nse  to  you,  Ur. 
Chapman?" 

"Tea,  later."  Williams  toot  alarm  and  approached 
the  Mayor's  breastpocket  protectingly.  The  Comedian 
drew  him  aside  and  whispered,  "I  intend  to  give  the 
Mayor  a  little  outline  of  the  exhibition,  and  bring  him 
into  it,  in  order  that  hia  fellow  townsmen  may  signify 
their  regard  for  him  by  a  cheer;  it  will  please  his  good 
heart  and  be  touching,  you'll  see  —  mum!"  Williamrf 
shook  the  Comedian  by  the  hand,  relieved,  affected, 
and  confiding. 

The  visitors  departed;  and  the  Comedian  lighted  his 
band-candlestick,  whistled  to  Sir  Isaac,  and  went  to 
bed  without  one  compunctiouB  thought  apon  the  growth 
of  his  bill  and  the  deficit  in  his  pockets.  And  yet  it 
was  true,  as  Sophy  implied,  that  the  Comedian  had  an 
honest  hoiror  of  incurring  debt.  He  generally  thought 
twice  before  he  risked  owing  even  the  most  trifling  hill; 
and  when  the  bill  came  in,  if  it  left  him  penniless,  it 
was  paid.  And  now,  what  redder  extravagance? 
The  best  apartments!  dinners  —  tea  —  in  the  first 
hotel  of  the  town  I  half-a-crown  to  a  porter!  That  lav- 
ish mode  of  life  renewed  with  the  dawning  snn!  — 
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Hot  a  care  for  the  morrow;  and  I  dere  not  coujectiire 
how  few  the  BhUUngs  in  that  purse.  "What  aggravation, 
too,  of  gniltl  Bills  ia'ctured  without  means  under  a 
borrowed  name  I  X  don't  pretend  to  be  a  lawyer;  but 
it  looks  to  me  very  much  like  swindling.  Yet  the 
wretch  Bleeps.  But  are  we  sure  that  we  are  not 
shallow  moralists?  Do  we  carry  into  account  the  right 
of  genius  to  draw  bills  upon  the  Fntnre?  Does  not 
the  most  pmdent  general  sometimes  bum  his  ships? 
Does  not  the  most  upright  merchant  sometimes  take 
credit  on  the  chance  of  his  ventores?  May  not  that 
peaceM  slumberer  be  morally  sure  that  he  has  that 
argosy  afloat  in  his  own  head,  which  amply  justifies 
his  use  of  "the  Saracen's?"  If  his  plan  should  fail? 
He  will  teU  you  that  is  impossible!  But  if  it  should 
fail,  you  say.  Listen;  there  runs  a  story  —  (I  don't 
vouch  for  its  truth.  I  tell  it  as  it  was  told  to  me)  — 
there  runs  a  story,  that  in  the  late  Bnssian  war  a  cer- 
tmn  naval  veteran,  renowned  for  professional  daring 
and  scientific  invention,  was  exammed  before  some 
great  officials  as  to  the  chances  of  takiug  GronstadL 
"If  you  send  me"  sfud  the  admiral,  "with  so  many 
ships  of  the  line,  and  so  many  gunboats,  Cronstadt,  of 
course,  will  be  taken."  "But,"  said  a  prudent  lord, 
"suppose  it  should  not  be  taken?"    "That  is  impossible 

—  it  most  be  taken!"  "Yes,"  persisted  my  lord,  "you 
think  BO,  no  doubt;  but  still,  if  it  should  not  be  taken 

—  what  then?"    "What  theni  —  why,  there's  an  end 

3» 
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of  the  Britisli  fleetl"  The  great  men  took  alarm,  and 
that  admiral  vaa  not  sent  Bat  &&y  miscosBtraed  the 
meaning  of  his  answer.  He  meant  not  to  imply  anj 
considerable  danger  to  the  British  fleet  He  meant  to 
prove  that  one  hypothesis  was  impossible  by  the 
suggestion  of  a  counter  impossibility  more  self-evident 
"It  is  impossible  bnt  what  I  shall  take  Cronstadtl" 
"But  if  you  don't  take  it?"  "It  is  impossible  bnt  what 
I  shall  take  it;  for  if  I  don't  take  it,  there's  an  end  of 
the  British  fleet;  and  as  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  be  an  end  of  the  British  fleet,  It  is  imposdble 
that  I  sboold  not  take  Oronstadt!"  —  Q.E.D. 


n,  Google 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Li  nideb  eveiTthing  dependa  on  Sir  Isaoo'a  eoooess  is  du- 
covering  the  Law  of  Attraction. 

On  tlie  appointed  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  the 
grent  room  of  die  (ratesboro'  Athenseum  was  iiimsaally 
well  filled.  Not  only  had  the  Major  exerted  himself 
to  the  utmost  for  that  object,  but  the  hand-bill  itself 
promised  a  rare  relief  from  the  prosiness  of  abstract 
enlightenment  and  elevated  fcnowledg^e.  Moreover,  the 
stranger  himself  had  begun  to  excite  speculation  and 
cnriosit^.  He  was  an  amateor,  not  a  cnt-and-dty  pro- 
fessor. The  Mayor  and  Mr.  Williams  had  both  spread 
the  report  that  there  was  more  in  him  than  appeared 
on  the  BQiface:  prodi^ously  learned,  but  eztremely 
agreeable  —  fine  manners  too!  —  Who  could  he  be? 
Was  Chapman  his  real  name?  Ac.  &c 

The  Comedian  had  obtained  permission  to  arrange 
the  room  beforehand.  He  had  the  raised  portion  (i£ 
it  for  his  stage,  and  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a  green  curtain  to  be  drawn  acrosg  it  From  be- 
hliid  this  screen  he  now  emerged,  and  bowed.     The 
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bow  redoubled  the  first  conventional  applanse;  He 
then  began  a  very  ehort  address  —  extremely  well 
delivered,  as  joa  may  suppose,  but  rather  in  the  con- 
versational than  the  oratorical  style.  He  said  it  was 
his  object  to  exhibit  the  intelligence  of  that  Universal 
Mend  of  Man  —  the  Dog,  in  some  manner  appropriate, 
not  only  to  its  sagacious  instincts,  but  to  it^  affectionate 
nature,  and  to  convey  thereby  the  moral  that  talents, 
however  great,  learning,  however  deep,  were  of  no 
avail,  unless  rendered  serviceable  to  Han.  (Applapse.) 
He  must  be  pardoned  then,  if,  in  order  to  effect  this 
object,  he  was  compelled  to  borrow  some  harmless 
effects  from  the  stage.  In  a  word,  his  Dog  would 
represent  to  them  the  plot  of  a  little  drama.  And  he, 
though  he  could  not  say  that  he  was  altogether  nnac- 
customed  to  public  speaking  (here  a  smile,  modest,  bat 
august  as  that  of  some  famous  parliamentary  orator 
who  makes  his  first  appearance  at  a  vestry),  still  wholly 
new  to  its  practice  in  the  special  part  he  had  under- 
taken, woold  rely  on  their  indulgence  to  efforts  aspiring 
to  no  other  merit  than  that  of  (uding  the  Hero  of  the 
piece  in  familiar  illustration  of  those  qualities  in  which 
Doga  might  give  a  lesson  to  Humanity.  Again  he 
bowed,  and  retired  behind  the  curtain.  A  paase  of 
three  minutes;  —  the  curtain  drew  up.  Could  that 
be  the  same  Mx.  Chapman  whom  the  spectators  beheld 
before  them?  Could' three  minutes  suffice  to  change  the 
sleek,  respectable,   prosperous-looking  gentleman  who 
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had  juat  addressed  them ,  into  that  image  of  threadbare 
poverty  and  hunger-pinched  dejection?  Little  aid  from 
theatrical  coBtmne:  the  clothes  seemed  the  same,  only 
to  have  giowa  wondroua  aged  and  rusty.  The  face, 
the  figure,  the  man  —  these  hod  undergone  a  trans- 
mutation beyond  the  art  of  the  mere  stage  wardrobe, 
be  it  ever  so  amply  stored,  to  effect.  But.  for 
the  patch  over  the  eye  yon  could  not  have  recognised 
Mr.  Chapman.  There  was,  indeed,  about  him,  stall,  an 
air  of  dignity;  but  it  was  the  dignity  of  woe  —  a 
dignity,  too,  not  of  an  affable  <^viliEui,  but  of  some 
veteran  soldier.  Ton  could  not  mistake.  Though  not 
in  uniform,  the  melancholy  man  must  have  been  a 
warrior!  The  way  the  coat  waa  buttoned  across  the 
chest,  the  black  stock  tightened  ronnd  the  throat, 
ihe  shonlders  thrown  back  in  the  disdplined  habit  of 
a  life,  though  the  head  bent  forward  in  the  despondency 
of  an  eventful  crisis;  —  all  spoke  the  decayed,  but  not 
ignoble,  hero  of  a  hundred  fields. 

There  waa  something  foreign,  too,  about  the 
veteran's  air.  Mr.  Chapman  had  looked  so  thoroughly 
£nglish  —  that  tragical  and  meagre  personage,  which 
had  exfoliated  an  arid  stem  &om  Mr.  Chapman's  buxom 
leaves,  looked  so  nnequivocally  French.  Not  a  word 
had  the  Comedian  yet  said;  and  yet  all  this  had  the 
first  sight  of  him  conveyed  to  the  audience.  There  waa 
an  amazed  mnimm',  then  breathless  stillness.  The  story 
zapidly  unfolded  itself,  partly  by  words,   much  mora 
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hj  look  and  acdon.  There  sate  a  soldier  who  had 
fbnght  under  Ifapoleou  at  Haiesgo  and  Ansterlitz,  g<ma 
through  the  snows  of  Mnscory,  esct^ed  the  fixes  of 
Waterhjo  —  the  soldier  of  the  Empirel  Wondroui  ideal 
of  a  wondrous  timel  and  nowhere  winning  more  respect 
and  awe  than  in  that  land  of  the  old  EagUsh  foe,  in 
which,  with  slight  knowledge  of  the  Beantifal  in  Art, 
theie  is  bo  rererent  a  syinpath7  for  all  that  is  grand  in 
Man!    There  sate  the  soldier,  penniless  and  friendless 

—  there,  scarcely  seen,  reclined  his  grandchild,  weak 
and  slowly  dying  for  the  want  of  food;  and  all  that  the 
Boldier  possesses  wherewith  to  bny  bread  for  the  day, 
is  his  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Hononr.  It  was  ^ven  to 
him  by  the  band  of  the  Emperor  —  must  he  pawn  or 
Bell  it?  Out  on  the  pomp  of  decoration  which  we  have 
substituted  for  the  voice  of  passionate  nature,  on  our. 
fallen  stage!   Scenes  so  faithfiil  to  the  ehoA:  of  a  column 

—  dresses  by  which  an  antiquary  can  define  a  date  to 
a  yeail  Is  delusion  there?  Is  it  thus  we  are  snatdied 
from  Thebes  to  Athens?  No;  —  plaoe  a  r«aUy  fine 
actor  on  a  deal  hoard,  and  for  Thehes  and  Athens  yoa 
may  hang  np  a  blanket!  Why,  that  very  cross  which 
the  old  soldier  holds  —  away  from  his  sight  —  in  that 
tremulouB  hand,  is  hut  patched  up  from  the  foil  and 
card-board  bought  at  die  stationer's  shop.  Tou  might 
see  it  waa  nothing  more,  if  you  tried  to  see.  Did  a 
soul  present  think  of  such  minute  inrestigatdon?  Not 
ime.   In  the  actor's  hand  that  trumpery  became  at  ooca 
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the  gloriouB  thing  by  wMcli  Kapoleon  had  planted  the 
Bentimont  of  hnightly  heroism  in  the  men  whom  Dantoa 
Toold  bare  laimcbed  npon  earth  ruthless  and  bestial, 
as  galley-sUves  that  had  hnrst  theii  duun. 

The  badge,  wrought  from  foil  and  card-board,  took 
life  and  sonl;  it  begot  an  interest,  inspired  a  pathos, 
as  much  as  if  it  had  been  made  —  ohi  not  of  gold  and 
genu,  bnt  of  flesh  and  blood.  And  the  simple  broken 
words  that  the  old  Man  addressed  to  it!  The  scenes, 
the  fields,  the  hopes,  the  glories  it  coqjured  up!  And 
now  to  be  wrenched  away  —  sold  to  snpply  Man's 
humblest,  meanest  wants  —  sold  —  the  last  symbol  of 
such  a  pasti  It  was  indeed  ^'■propter  mtam  vivmdi  ptrdere 
■causas."  He  would  have  starved  rather  —  but  the 
Child?  And  then  the  child  rose  up  and  came  into  play. 
She  would  not  suffer  sncb  a  sacrifice  —  she  was  not 
hungry  ■ —  she  was  not  weak;  and  when  voice  failed 
her,  she  looked  up  into  that  iron  face  and  smiled  — 
nothing  bat  a  smile.  Out  came  thepocket-handkerchie&! 
The  soldier  seizes  the  cross,  and  tnms  away.  It  s/iaU 
be  sold!  As  he  opens  the  door,  a  dog  enters  gravely 
—  licks  his  hand,  approaches  the  table,  raises  itself  on 
its  hind-legs,  surveys  the  table  dolefully,  shakes  Its 
head,  whines,  comes  to  its  master,  pulls  him  by  the 
skirt,  looks  into  his  fece  inquisitively. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  It  soon  comes  out,  and 
very  naturally.  The  dog  belonged  to  au  old  fellow- 
fioldier,  who  had  gone  to  the  Isle  of  France  to  claim 
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Ida  sbue  in  the  inheritance  of  a  brotliBr  who  had  settled 
and  died  there,  and  who,  meanwhile,  had  confided  it 
to  the  care  of  our  veteran,  who  was  then  in  compara- 
dvely  easy  drcumstancea,  since  rained  hj  the  failure 
snd  &aud  of  a  banker  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  hia 
all;  and  his  small  pettsion,  including  the  yearly  Bom  to 
which  his  cross  entitled  him,  had  been  forestalled  and 
mortgaged  to  pay  the  petty  debts  which,  relying  on  his 
dividend  from  the  banker,  he  had  innocently  incurred. 
The  dog's  owner  had  been  gone  for  months;  hia  return 
might  be  dmly  expected.  Meanwhile  the  dog  was  at 
the  hearth,  but  the  wolf  at  the  door.  Now,  this  Ba> 
gacions  animal  had  been  taught  to  perform  the  duties 
of  messenger  and  major-domo.  At  stated  intervals,  be 
applied  to  his  master  for  sous,  and  brought  back  the 
supplies  which  the  sous  porchased.  He  now,  as  usual, 
came  to  the  table  for  the  accustomed  coin  —  the  last 
aou  was  gone  —  the  dog's  occupation  was  at  an  end. 
But  could  not  the  dog  be  sold?  Impossible  —  it  was 
the  property  of  another  —  a  sacred  deposit;  one  would 
be  as  bad  as  the  banker  if  one  could  apply  to  one's 
own  necessities  the  property  one  held  in  trust  These 
little  biographical  particulars  came  out  in  that  sort  of 
bitter  and  pathetic  hnmonr  which  a  study  of  Shake- 
speare, or  the  experience  of  actual  life,  had  taught  the 
Comedian  to  be  a  natural  relief  to  an  intense  sorrow. 
The  dog  meanwhile  aided  the  narrative  by  his  by-play. 
Still  intent  npon  the  aoua,  he  thrust  his  nose  into  his 
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master's  pockets  —  he  appealed  touchingly  to  the  child, 
and  finally  put  back  his  head  and  vented  his  emotion 
in  a  Ingubrioos  and  elegiacal  howl.  Suddenly  theie  is 
heard  without  the  sound  of  a  showman's  tin  trompetl 
Whether  the  actor  had  got  some  obliging  person  to 
perform  on  that  instroment,  or  whether,  as  more  likely, 
it  was  but  a  trick  of  ventriloquism,  we  leave  to  con- 
jecture. At  that  note,  an  idea  seemed  to  seize  the  dog. 
He  ran  first  to  his  master,  who  was  on  the  threshold 
about  to  depart;  pulled  him  back  into  the  centre  of  the 
room;  next  he  ran  to  the  child,  drag^ng  her  towards 
the  same  spot,  though  with  great  tenderness,  and  then, 
uttering  a  joyous  bark,  he  raised  himself  on  his  hind- 
legs,  and,  with  incomparable  solemnity,  performed  a 
minuet  step!  The  child  catches  the  idea  from  the  dog, 
"Was  he  not  more  worth  seeing  than  the  puppet-show 
in  the  streets?  might  not  people  give  money  to  see  him, 
and  the  old  soldier  still  keep  his  cross?  To-day  there 
is  a  public  ^te  in  the  gardens  yonder;  that  showman 
must  be  going  thither;  why  not  go  too?"  What!  he, 
the  old  soldier  —  he  stoop  to  show  off  a  dogl  he!  hel 
The  dog  looked  at  him  deprecaUngly,  and  stretched 
himself  on  the  floor  —  lifeless! 

Yes,  that  is  the  alternative  —  shall  his  child  die 
too,  and  he  be  too  proud  to  save  her?  Ahl  and  if  the 
cross  can  be  saved  also  I  Bnt  pshaw  1  what  did  the  dog 
know  that  people  would  care  to  see?  Oh,  much,  much. 
When  the  child  was  alo&e  and  sad,  it  would  come  and 
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play  with  her.  See  these  old  domuLoesI  She  ranged 
them  on  ths  floor,  and  the  dog  leapt  up  and  came  to 
prove  his  skill  Artfdlly,  then,  the  Comedian  had 
planned  that  the  dog  ehonld  make  some  »ad  mistakes, 
attended  by  some  marvellons  surprises.  No,  he  vonld 
not  do;  yes,  he  vonld  do.  The  audience  took  it  se- 
rionsly,  and  became  intensely  interested  in  the  dog's 
success;  so  soiry  &r  his  blnnders,  so  triumphant  in  his 
lacky  hits.  And  tiien  the  child  calmed  the  hasty  ir- 
ritable old  man  so  sweetly,  and  correoted  the  dog  bo 
gently,  and  talked  to  the  animal;  told  it  how  mnch 
they  relied  on  it,  and  produced  her  infant  alphabet, 
and  spelt  out  "Save  us."  The  dog  looked  at  the  let- 
ters meditatiTely,  and  henceforth  it  was  evident  that 
he  took  more  pains.  Better  and  better;  he  will  do,  he 
will  do!  The  child  ^lall  not  starve,  the  cross  not  be 
soldi    Down  drops  the  curtain.  —  End  of  Act  I. 

Act  IL  opens  with  a  dialogae  spoken  off  the  stage. 
divisible  dramatis  persona,  that  subsist,  with  airy 
tongues,  upon  the  mimetic  art  of  the  Comedian.  You 
understand  that  there  is  a  vehement  disput«  going  on. 
The  dog  must  not  be  admitted  into  a  part  of  the  gai^ 
dens  where  a  more  refined  and  ezclnsive  section  of  the 
company  have  hired  seats,  in  order  to  contemplate, 
withoat  sharing,  the  rude  dances  or  jostling  promenade 
of  the  promiscooos  merrymakers.  Much  hubbub,  much 
hnmour;  some  persons  for  the  dog,  some  against  him; 
privilege  and  decorum  here,    equality  and   fraternity 
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there.  A  Bouapartist  colonel  sees  the  cross  on  the 
soldier's  breast,  and,  mitle  tonntrret,  he  settles  the 
point  He  pays  for  three  reserved  seats  —  one  for  the 
soldier,  one  for  the  child,  and  a  third  for  the  dog.  The 
-Teteraii  enters;  the  child,  not  strong  enoogh  to  hare 
pushed  through  the  crowd,  raised  on  his  shoulder, 
Eolla-like;  the  dog  led  by  a  string.  He  enters  erect 
and  wamoi-like;  his  spirit  has  been  roused  by  contest; 
his  straggles  have  been  crowned  by  victory.  But  (and 
here  the  art  of  the  drama  and  the  actor  culminated 
towards  the  highest  point)  —  but  he  now  at  once  in- 
cludes in  the  list  of  his  dramatis  personw  the  whole  of 
his  Gateshoro'  audience.  They  are  that  select  company 
into  which  he  has  thus  forced  his  way.  As  he  sees 
tiiem  seated  before  him,  so  calm,  orderly,  and  dignified, 
tnatcvcdae  konte  steals  over  the  breast  more  accustomed 
to  front  the  cannon  than  the  battery  of  ladies'  eyes. 
He  places  the  child  in  a  chair,  abashed  and  humbled; 
he  drops  into  a  seat  beside  her  shrinkingly;  and  the 
dog,  with  more  self-possession  and  sense  of  his  own 
consequence,  brushes  with  his  paw  some  imaginary 
dust  from  a  third  chair,  aa  in  the  superciliousness  of 
the  well-dressed,  and  then  seats  himself,  and  looks 
round  with  serene  audacity. 

The  cliairs  were  skilfully  placed  on  one  side  of  the 
stage,  as  close  as  possible  to  the  &ont  row  of  the 
audience.  The  soldier  Tentures  a  furtive  glance  along 
the  lines,  and  then  speaks  to  his  grandchild  in  whispered, 
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lated  breatt:  "Now  they  are  there,  what  are  they  come 
for?  To  beg?  He  can  never  have  the  boldness  to  ex- 
hibit an  animal  for  sous  —  impossible;  no,  no,  let  them 
sliuk  back  agfun  and  sell  the  atoss."  And  the  child 
whispers  conrage;  bids  him  look  again  along  the  rows; 
those  faces  seem  very  kind.  He  again  lifts  his  eyes, 
glances  round,  and  with  an  extemporaneous  tact  that 
completed  the  illusion  to  which  the  audience  wgre  al- 
ready gently  lending  themselves,  made  sundry  compli- 
mentary comments  on  the  different  faces  actually  before 
him,  selected  most  felicitonsly.  The  audience,  taken 
by  surprise,  as  some  fair  female,  or  kindly  burgess, 
familiar  to  their  associations,  was  thas  pointed  oat  to 
their  applaose,  became  heartily  genial  in  their  cheers 
and  laughter.  And  the  Comedian's  face,  nnmoved  by 
such  demonstrations  —  so  shy  and  sad  —  insinuated 
its  pathos  underneath  cheer  and  laugh.  You  now 
learned  through  the  child  that  a  dance,  on  which  the 
company  had  been  supposed  to  be  gazing,  was  con- 
cluded, and  that  they  would  not  be  displeased  by  an 
interval  of  some  other  diversion.  Now  was  the  time  I 
The  dog,  as  if  to  convey  a  sense  of  the  prevalent  ennui, 
yawned  audibly,  patted  the  child  on  the  shoulder,  and 
looked  up  in  her  face.  "A.  game  of  dominoes," 
whispered  the  little  girl.  The  dog  gleefully  grinned 
assent  Timidly  she  stole  forth  the  old  dominoes,  and 
ranged  them  on  the  ground;  on  which  she  slipped  &oni 
her  chair;   the  dog  slipped  &om  his;    they  began  to 
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play.  The  experiment  was  launched;  the  soldier  saw 
that  the  cnriosity  of  the  company  was  excited  —  that 
the  Bho'v  would  commence  —  the  aous  follow;  and  as 
if  he  at  least  would  not  openlj  shame  his  aervice  and 
his  Emperor,  he  tamed  aside,  slid  bis  hand  to  bis 
breast,  tore  away  his  cross,  and  hid  it.  Scarce  a  mnr- 
ninred  word  accompanied  the  action  —  the  actii^  s^d 
all;  and  a  noble  thrill  ran  through  the  aadieuee.  Ob, 
sublime  art  of  the  mime  I 

The  Mayor  sate  very  near  where  the  child  and  dog 
were  at  play.  The  Comedian  had  (as  he  before  implied 
he  would  do)  discreetly  prepared  that  gentleman  for 
direct  and  personal  appeal.  The  little  girl  turned  her 
blue  eyes  innocently  towards  Mr.  Hartopp,  and  said, 
"The  dog  beats  me,  sir;  will  you  try  what  you  can  do?" 

A  roar,  and  universal  clapping  of  hands,  amidst 
which  the  worthy  magistrate  stepped  on  the  stage.  At 
the  command  of  its  young  mistress,  the  dog  made  the 
magistrate  a  polite  bow,  and  straight  to  the  game  went 
magistrate  and  dog.  From  that  lime  the  interest  be- 
came, as  it  were,  personal  to  all  present.  "Will  you 
come,  sir?"  said  the  child  to  a  young  gentleman,  who 
was  straining  his  neck  to  see  how  the  dominoes  were 
played;  "and  obsorre  that  it  is  all  ftur.  Ton  too,  sir?" 
to  Mr.  'Williams.  The  Comedian  stood  beside  the  dog, 
whose  movements  he  directed  with  undetected  skill, 
while  appearing  only  to  fix  his  eyes  on  the  ground  in 
conscious  abasement     Those  on  the  rows  from  behind 
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now  pieBsed  forward;  those  in  advance  either  came  «■ 
the  stage,  or  stood  up  intently  contemptating.  Tbo 
HayoT  was  defeated,  the  crowd  became  too  thick,  and 
the  caresses  Viestowed  on  the  dog  seemed  to  fatigue 
him.  He  rose  and  retreated  to  a  eorner  hanghtily. 
"Manners,  sir,"  stud  the  soldier;  "it  ia  not  for  the  like 
of  na  to  he  proud;  eicnse  him,  ladies  and  gwitlemen." 
—  "He  only  wishes  to  please  all,"  sud  the  child  de- 
precatingly.  "Say  how  many  would  yon  have  round 
ns  at  a  time,  so  that  the  rest  may  not  he  prevented 
seeing  youp"  Bhe  spread  the  multiplication  figures 
before  the  dog;  the  dog  put  Us  paw  on  10.  "Astonish- 
ing!" said  the  Mayor. 

"Will  yon  choose  them  yourself,  sb?" 
The  dog  nodded,  walked  leisurely  ronnd,  keeping 
one  eye  towards  the  one  eye  of  his  master,  and  selected 
tea  persons,  amongst  whom  were  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  three  pretty  yonng  ladies,  who  had  been 
induced  to  ascend  the  stage.  The  others  were  chosen 
no  less  judiciously. 

The  dog  was  then  led  artfully  on  from  one  ac- 
complishment to  another,  much  within  the  ordinary 
range  which  bounds  die  instruction  of  learned  animals. 
He  wsa  ashed  to  say  how  many  ladies  were  on  the  - 
stage;  he  spelt  three.  What  were  their  names?  "The 
Graces."  Then  he  was  asked  who  was  the  first  magis- 
trate in  the  town.  The  dog  made  a  bow  to  the  Mayor. 
"What  had   made   that  gentleman  first  magistrate?" 
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The  dog  looked  to  the  alphabet,  and  spelt  "Worth." 
"Were  there  an^  persona  present  more  powerful  than 
the  Mayor?"  The  dog  bowed  to  the  three  young 
ladies.  "What  made  them  more  powerful?"  The  dog 
spelt  "Beauty."  When  ended  the  applause  these 
anaw^«  received,  the  dog  went  throngh  the  mnsket 
exercise  with  the  soldier's  staff;  tuid  as  soon  as  he  had 
performed  that,  he  came  to  the  business  part  of  the  ex- 
hibition, seized  the  hat  which  his  master  had  dropped 
on  the  ground ,  and  carried  it  round  to  each  person  on 
the  sta^o.  They  looked  at  one  another.  "He  is  a 
poor  soldier's  dog,"  said  the  child,  hiding  her  face. 
"No,  no;  a  soldier  cannot  beg,"  cried  the  Comedian. 
The  Mayor  dropped  a  coin  in  the  hat;  others  did  the 
same,  or  affected  to  do  it  The  dog  took  the  hat  to 
his  master,  who  wtuved  him  aside.  There  was  a  pause. 
The  dog  laid  the  hat  softly  at  the  soldier's  feet,  and 
looked  np  to  the  child  beseechingly. 

"What,"  asked  she,  raising  her  head  proudly  — 
"what  secures  Worth  and  defends  Beauty?"  The 
dog  took  up  the  staff  and  shouldered  it  "And  to  what 
can  the  soldier  look  for  aid  when  he  starves,  and  will 
not  beg?"  The  dog  seemed  ptizzled  —  the  suspense 
was  awfiil.  "Good  heavens,"  thought  the  Comedian, 
"if  the  brat«  should  break  down  after  all  I  —  and  when 
1  took  such  care  that  the  words  should  lie  undisturbed 
right  before  his  nosel"    With  a  deep  sigh  the  veteran 
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the  floor  as  if  for  eacape  —  bo  broken  down,  bo  crest- 
fallen. Bveiy  eye  was  on  that  heartbroken  face  and 
receding  figure;  and  the  eye  of  that  heartbroken  face 
was  on  the  dog',  and  the  foot  of  that  receding  figure 
seemed  to  tremble,  recoil,  start,  as  it  passed  by  the 
alphabetical  letters  which  still  lay  on  the  ground  as 
last  arranged.  "Ahl  to  what  should  he  look  for  ludP" 
repeated  the  grandchild,  clasping  her  little  hands.  The 
dog  had  now  caaght  the  cue,  and  pnt  his  paw  first 
upon  "Worth,"  and  then  upon  "BniDTY."  "Worth!" 
cried  the  ladies  —  "Bean^!"  exclwrned  the  Mayor. 
"Wonderfiil,  wonderful!"  "Take  up  the  hat,"  said 
the  child,  and  turning  to  the  Mayor  —  "Ahl  (ell  him, 
sir,  that  what  Worth  and  Beauty  give  to  Valour  in 
distress  is  not  alms  but  tribute." 

The  words  were  little  better  than  a  hack  claptrap; 
but  the  sweet  voice  glided  through  the  assembly ,  and 
found  its  way  into  every  heart. 

"Is  it  so?"  asked  the  old  soldier,  as  his  hand 
hoveringly  passed  above  the  coins.  "Upon  my  honour, 
it  is,  sir,"  said  the  Mayor,  with  serious  emphasis.  The 
audience  thought  it  the  best  speech  he  had  ever  made 
in  his  life,  and  cheered  him  till  the  roof  mng  again. 
"Oh!  bread,  bread,  for  yon,  darBng!"  cried  the  ve- 
teran, bowing  big  head  over  the  child,  and  taking  out 
his  cross  and  kissing  it  with  passion;  "and  the  badge 
of  honour  still  for  me ! " 

While  the  audience  was  in  the  full  depth  of  its  emo- 
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tioB,  and  generous  tears  in  many  an  eye,  Walfe  seized 
fais  moment,  dropped  the  actor,  and  stepped  forth  to 
the  {mat  la  llie  man  —  simple,  q^oiet,  earnest  man  — ■ 
artless  man! 

"This  is  no  mimic  scene,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It 
is  a  tale  in  real  life  that  stands  ont  before  yon.  I  am 
here  to  appeal  to  tjiose  hearts  that  are  not  v^nly  open 
to  hnman  eoiTovs.  I  plead  for  what  I  have  repre- 
sented: Trne,  that  the  man  who  needs  yonr  aid  is  not 
one  of  that  soldiery  which  devastated  Europe.  Bnt  he 
has  fonght  in  battles  as  severe,  and  been  left  by  for- 
tune to  as  stem  a  desolation.  True,  he  is  not  a  French- 
man: he  is  one  of  a  land  yon  will  not  love  less  than 
France,  —  it  is  your  own.  He,  too,  has  a  child  whom 
lie  would  save  from  famine.  He,  too,  has  nothing  left 
to  sell  or  to  pawn  for  bread  —  except  —  oh,  not  this 
gilded  badge,  see,  this  is  only  foil  and  cardboard  — 
except,  I  say,  the  thing  itself,  of  which  you  respect 
even  so  poor  a  symbol  —  nothing  left  to  sell  or  to 
pawn  but  Honour!  For  these  I  have  pleaded  this  night 
as  a  showman;  for  these,  lees  hanghtythan  theFrench- 
man,  I  stretch  my  hands  towards  you  without  shamej 
for  these  I  am  a  beggar." 

He  was  silent.  The  dog  qnietly  took  np  the  hat 
and  approached  the  Mayor  again.  The  Mayor  extracted 
the  half-crown  he  had  previously  deposited ,  and  dropped 
into  the  hat  two  golden  sov^^igns.  Who  does  not 
guesB  the  rest?  All  crowded  forward  —  youth  and 
4* 
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age,  QKD  and  woman.  And  most  ardent  of  all  weie 
those  whoae  life  Btanda  moat  dose  to  Tietaaitude-^most 
exposed  to  beggary  —  most  sorely  tried  in  ll»  aller- 
native  between  bread  aad  houoor.  Kot  an  operadTe 
there  bnt  spared  Mb  mite. 
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CHAPTER  xrn. 

Omne  ignotam  pro  Uaguifico  —  Biunom,  knowing  notliing 
of  hia  udiecedeiita ,  exalts  Gentleman  Waife  into  Bon 
Idagnifico. 

Thb  Comedian  and  his  two  coadjutors  were  fol- 
lowed to  .the  Saracen's  Head  Lm  hj  a  large  crowd, 
bat  at  respectful  distance.  Tboogh  I  know  few  things 
leas  pleasing  than  to  have  been  decoyed  and  entrapped 
into  an  unexpected  deiOBiid  upon  one's  purse  —  whea 
one  only  counted,  too,  upon  an  agreeable  evening  — 
and  hold,  therefore,  in  just  abhorrence  the  circulating 
plate  wbich  sometimes  follows  a  popular  oration, 
homily,  or  other  eloqaent  appeal  to  British  liberality; 
yet,  i  wiU  vratuce  to  say,  there  was  not  a  creature 
whom  the  Comedian  had  surprised  into  impulsive  bene- 
ficence, who  K^itetted  his  aiction,  grudged  its  cost,  or 
tboQgbjt  he  had  paid  too  dear  for  his  entertainmenL 
All  had  gone  tloough  a  series  of  such  pkasurable 
emotioas,  that  all  had,  as  it  were,  wished  a  vent  for 
their  gndatude  —  aad  when  the  Vent  was  ftmnd,  it 
bcc«ne  aa  addittowtl :  pleosaie,    But,  sktmge  to  say, 
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no  one  could  satiafactorily  expltun  to  himself  these  two 
qnestions  —  for  what,  and  to  whom,  had  he  givsn  his 
money?  It  waa  not  a  general  conjectore  that  the 
exhibitor  wanted  the  money  for  his  own  ttees.  No, 
despite  the  evidence  in  favour  of  that  idea,  tt  person  so 
respectable,  ao  dignified  —  addressing  them,  too,  with 
that  noble  assurance  to  which  a  man  who  begs  for 
himself  is  not  morally  entitled  —  a  person  thos  cha- 
racterised must  be  some  high-hearted  philanthropist 
who  condescended  to  display  his  powers  at  an  institute 
piirely  iutellectnal,  perhaps  on  behalf  of  an  eminent 
but  decayed  author,  whose  name,  from  the  respect  due 
to  letters,  was  delicately  concealed.  Mr.  Williams,  con- 
sidered the  hardest  head  and  most  practical  man  in  the 
town,  originated  and  maintained  that  hypothesis.  Pro- 
bably the  stranger  was  an  author  himself  —  a  great 
and  affluent  author.  Had  not  great  and  affluent 
authors  —  men  who  are  the  boast  of  onr  time  and 
land  —  acted,  yea,  on  a  common  stage,  and  acted 
jnimitably,  too,  on  behalf  of  some  lettered  brother  or 
literary  object?  Therefore  in  these  guileless  minds, 
with  all  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  extreme  penury 
and  forlorn  position,  the  Comedian  obtained  the  respect 
due  to  prosperous  circumstances  and  high  renown.  Bnt 
there  was  one  universal  wish  expressed  by  all  who 
had  been  present,  as  they  took  their  way  homeward  — 
and  that  wish  was  to  renew  the  pleasure  they  had 
experienced,  even  if  tliey  paid  the  same  price  for  it. 
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Could  not  tlie  long-closed  theatre  be  reopened,  and  the 
great  man  be  indaced  by  philanthropic  modves,  and  an 
assured  Bum,  nuaed  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  to  gra- 
tify the  vhole  town,  as  he  had  gratified  its  selected 
intellect?  Mr.  Williams,  in  a  state  of  charitable  thaw, 
now  softest  of  Uie  soft,  like  most  bard  men  when  once 
softened,  suggested  this  idea  to  the  Mayor.  The  Mayor 
said,  evasively,  that  he  would  think  of  it,  and  that  be 
intended  to  pay  bis  respects  to  Mr.  Chapman  before  he 
returned  home,  that  very  night  —  it  was  proper.  Mr. 
Williams  and  many  others  wished  to  accompaay  his 
worship.  But  the  kind  magistrate  suggested  that  Mr. 
CSiapiaan  would  be  greatly  fatigued;  that  the  presence 
of  many  might  seem  more  an  intmsion  than  a  compli- 
ment-, that  he,  the  Mayor,  had  better  go  alone,  and  at 
a  somewhat  later  hour,  when  iix.  Chapman,  though  not 
retired  to  bed,  might  have  had  time  for  rest  and  re- 
freshment This  delicate  consideration  had  its  weight; 
and  the  streets  were  thin  when  the  Mayor's  gig 
stopped,  on  its  way  villa-wards,  at  the  Baracen's  Head. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 


ft  U  the  inteiral  between  our  first  repinings  and  our  final 
resignation,  in  which,  both  with  iudiriduala  and  communi- 
tiea,  is  to  be  found  all  that  makes  a  Histoiy  worth  telling. 
Ere  jet  we  yearn  for  what  is  out  of  our  reach ,  we  are  still  in 
the  cradle.  When  wearied  out  with  our  jeamings ,  Deairo 
again  falls  asleep  —  we  are  on  the  deathbed. 

Sophy  (leaning  on  her  grandfather's  arm  as  they 
aecend  the  stair  of  the  Saracon's  Head).  —  "But  I 
am  fio  iiied,  grandy  —  Td  rather  go  to  bed  at  once, 
please t" 

Gbhtlemah  Waipb.  —  "Surely  yon  could  take 
something  to  eat  first  —  something  nice,  Miss  Chap- 
man? —  (Whispering  close)  We  can  lire  in  clover 
now"  —  a  phrase  which  means  (aloud  to  the  landlady, 
who  crossed  the  lan^ng-place  above)  "grilled  chicken 
and  mushrooms  for  supper,  ma'aml  Why  don't  you 
smile,  Sophy?     Oh,  darling,  you  are  ill!" 

"No,  no,  grandy,  dear  —  only  tired  —  let  mo 
go  to  bed.     I  shall  be  better  to-morrow  ■ —  I  shall 
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Wufe  looked  fondly  into  her  face,  bnt  im  spiiita 
were  too  much  exhilarated  to  allow  him  to  notice  the 
nnusDal  flash  apon  her  che«k,  except  with  admiratioa 
of  the  increased  beauty  which  the  heightened  colonr 
gave  to  her  soil  feartmes. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "you  are  a  pretty  child!  —  a 
very  pretty  child  —  and  you  act  wonderfiiUy.  Ton 
would  make  a  fortune  on  the  stage;  but"  — 

Sophy  (eagerly).  —  "Bnt  —  no,  no,  neverl  —  not 
the  stage!" 

Waifb.  —  "I  don't  wish  yon  to  go  on  die  stage, 
as  you  know.  A  private  exhibitJon  —  like  the  one  to- 
night, for  instance  -'  has  (thrusting  his  hand  into  hii 
pocket)  much  to  recommend  it" 

SoFHV  (with  a  sigh).  —  "Thank  Heaven!  that  is 
over  now  —  and  yon'U  not  be  in  want  of  money  for 
a  long,  long  time!     Dear  Sir  Isaac t" 

She  began  caressing  Sir  Isaac,  who  received  her 
attenlicaia  with  solemn  pleasure.  They  were  now  in 
Sophy's  room;  and  Waife,  after  again  pressing  the 
child  in  vain  to  take  some  refreshment,  bestowed  on 
her  his  Idss  and  blesmg,  and  whistled  Maibrook  if  en 
t>a-(-«N  gtitrr*  to  Sir  Isaac,  who  consideiing  that  melody 
an  invitation  to  supper,  licked  his  lips,  and  stalked 
forth,  r^oiung,  but  decorous. 

Left  alone,  the  child  breathed  long  and  bard, 
psffiung  her  hands  to  her  bosom,  and  snnk  wearily  oa 
the  foot  of  the  bed.     There  were 
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window,  and  the  moonlight  came  in  gently,  atealing 
across  that  part  of  the  wall  and  floor  which  the  ray  of 
the  candle  left  in  shade.  The  girl  raised  her  eyes 
slowly  towards  the  window  —  towards  the  glimpse  of 
the  blue  sky,  and  the  slanting  Instre  of  the  moon. 
There  ia  a  certain  epoch  in  onr  childhood,  when  what 
is  called  the  romance  of  sentiment  first  makes  itself 
vaguely  felt  And  ever  with  the  dawn  of  that  senti- 
ment, the  moon  and  the  stars  take  a  strange  and 
haunting  fascination,  few  persons  in  middle  life  — 
even  though  tfaey  be  gennine  poets  —  feel  the  peculiar 
spell  in  the  severe  sdUnesa  and  mournful  splendour  of 
starry  skies  which  impresses  most  of  ug,  even  though 
no  poets  at  all,  in  that,  mystic  age  when  chUdhood 
nearly  touches  upon  youth,  and  turns  an  unquiet  heart 
to  those  marvellons  riddles  within  us  and  without, 
which  we  cease  to  conjecture  when  experience  has 
tanght  OS  that  they  have  no  solution  upon  this  side 
the  grave.  Lured  by  the  light,  the  child  rose  softly, 
approached  the  window,  and  resting;  her  upturned  face 
upon  both  hands,  gazed  long  into  the  heavens,  com- 
muning evidently  with  herself,  for  her  lips  moved  and 
murmured  indistinctly.  Slowly  she  retired  from  the 
casement,  and  again  seated  herself  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  disconsolate.  And  then  her  thoughts  ran  sowewhat 
thus,  though  she  might  not  have  shaped  them  exactly 
in  the  same  words:  "No!  I  cannot  tmderstand  it. 
"Why  was  I  contented  and  happy  before  I  knew  Aim? 
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"WTiy  did  I  aee  no  hano,  no  ebame  in  this  way  of  lifa 
—  not  even  on  that  stage  with  those  people  —  until 
he  said,  'It  was  what  ho  wished  I  had  never  stooped 
to.'  And  grandfather  says  onr  paths  are  so  different, 
they  cannot  cross  each  other  again.  There  is  a  path 
of  life,  then,  which  I  can  never  enter  —  there  is  a 
path  on  which  I  must  always,  always  walk,  always, 
always,  always  that  path  —  no  escape!  Never  to 
come  into  that  other  one  where  there  is  no  disguise, 
no  hiding,  no  false  names  —  never,  never!"  —  she 
started  impatiently,  and  with  a  wild  look  —  "It  is 
killing  me!" 

Then,  terrified  by  her  own  impetuosity,  she  threw 
herself  on  the  bed,  weeping  low.  Her  heart  had  now 
gone  back  to  her  grandfather;  it  was  smiting  her  for 
ingratitude  to  him.  Could  there  be  shame  or  wrong 
in  what  he  asked  —  what  ho  did?  And  was  she  to 
murmur  if  she  aided  him  to  exist?  What  was  the 
opinion  of  a  stranger  boy,  compared  to  the  approving, 
sheltering  love  of  her  sole  guardian  and  tried  fostering 
fiiend?  And  could  people  choose  their  own  callings 
and  modes  of  life?  If  one  road  went  this  way,  another 
that;  and  they  on  the  one  road  were  home  farther  and 
farther  away  from  those  on  the  other  —  as  that  idea 
came,  consolation  stopped,  and  in  her  noiseless  weeping 
there  was  a  bitterness  as  of  despair.  But  the  tears 
ended  by  relieving  the  grief  that  caused  them.  Wearied 
out  of  conjecture  and  complaint,  her  mind  relapsed  into 
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the  old  satiTe,  cMldisb  submiBsion.  With  a  ferrour  in 
which  there  was  self-reproach,  she  repeated  her  meek, 
nightly  prayer,  that  God  would  hleas  her  dear  grand- 
father, and  Buffer  her  to  he  his  comfort  and  support 
Then  mechanically  she  nndressed,  extinguished  the 
candle,  and  crept  into  bed.  The  moonlight  became 
bolder  and  bolder;  it  advanced  np  the  floors,  along  the 
walls;  now  it  floods  her  very  pillow,  and  seems  to  her 
eyes  to  take  a  holy  loving  kindness,  holier  and  more 
loving  as  the  lids  droop  beneath  it.  A  vague  re- 
membrance of  some  tale  of  "Guardian  spirits,"  with 
which  Waife  had  once  charmed  her  wonder,  stirred 
throngh  her  lulling  thoughts,  linking  itself  with  the 
presence  of  that  encircling  mtionlight.  There!  see  the 
eye-lids  are  closed,  no  tear  npon  their  ftinge.  See  the 
dimples  steal  out  as  the  sweet  lips  are  parted.  She 
sleeps,  she  dreams  already!  Where  and  what  is  the 
rude  world  of  waking  now?  Are  there  not  guardian 
spirits?  Deride  the  question  if  thou  wilt,  stem  man, 
the  reasoning  and  self-reliant  —  bnt  thou,  0  hax  mo- 
ther —  who  hast  marked  the  strange  happiness  on  the 
fiuse  of  a  child  that  has  wept  itself  to  sleep  —  what 
eayest  thou  to  the  sofl;  tradition,  which  surely  had  its 
origin  in  the  heart  of  the  earliest  mother? 


n,  Google 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

There  ia  no  man  so  friendless  bat  what  he  can  find  &  friend 
sincere  enongh  to  teU  him  disagreeahle  trnths. 

Meanwhile  the  Comedian  had  made  hirciBelf  and 
Sir  Isaac  extremely  coiofortable.  No  iuiabst«mioiis 
man  by  habit  was  Gentlemim  Wmfe.  He  could  dine 
on  a  crust,  and  season  it  widi  mirths  and  as  for  ex- 
ciling  drinks ,  there  was  a  childlike  innocence  in  his 
humour  never  known  to  a  brain  that  has  been  washed 
in  alcohol.  But  on  this  special  occasion,  Waife's  heart 
was  made  so  bounteous  by  the  novel  sense  of  pros- 
perity, that  it  compelled  him  to  treat  himself  He  did 
faonooT  to  the  grilled  chicken,  to  which  he  had  v^nly 
tempted  Sophy.  He  ordered  half  a  pint  of  port  to  be 
mnlled  into  negns.  He  helped  himself  with  a  bow,  as 
if  himself  were  a  gaest,  and  nodded  each  time  he  took 
o£F  his  glass,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Your  health,  Nx. 
Waifel"  He  even  oBexed  a  glass  of  the  exhilarating 
draught  to  Sir  Isaac,  who,  exceedingly  offended  re- 
treated  under  the  sofa,  whence  he  peered  forth  through 
his  deciduous  ringlets,  witb  brows  knit  in  grave  rebuke. 
Nor  was  it  without  deliberate  caution  —  a  wlusker 
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first,  and  then  a  paw  —  Qiat  he  emerged  from  his 
retreat,  when  a  plate,  heaped  with  the  remains  of  the 
feast,  was  placed  apon  the  heartli-rDg. 

The  sapper  over,  and  the  attendant  gone,  the  negos 
still  left,  Waife  lighted  bis  pipe,  and  gazing  on  Sir 
Isaac,  thus  addressed  that  canine  philosopher:  "HIub- 
trions  member  of  the  Qnadrapedal,  Society  of  Friends 
to  Man,  and,  as  possessing  those  abilities  for  practical 
liie  wbicb  but  few  Mends  to  man  ever  display  in  bia 
service,  promoted  to  high  rank  —  Commissary  General 
of  the  Victualling  Department,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  —  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  in  your  favour  has  been  proposed  ia 
this  House,  and  carried  unanimously. "  Bir  Isaac, 
looking  sby,  gave  another  lick  to  the  plate,  and 
wagged  his  tail.  "It  is  true  that  thou  wert  once 
(shall  I  say  it?)  in  fault  at  'Beauty  and  Worth,'  — 
thy  memory  deserted  thee;  thy  peroration  was  on  the 
vei^o  of  a  break  down;  bnt  'Ifemo  mortalium  onmibna 
horis  sapit,'  as  the  Latin  grammar  philosophically  ex- 
presseth  it  Mortals  the  wisest,  not  only  on  two 
legs,  but  even  npon  four,  occasionally  stumble.  The 
greatest  general,  statesman,  sage,  is  not  he  who  com- 
mits no  blander,  but  be  who  best  repairs  a  blunder, 
and  converts  it  to  success.  This  was  thy  merit  and 
disdnctioni  It  hath  never  been  mine!  I  recognise  thy 
superior  genius.  I  place  in  thee  nnqualified  confidence; 
and  consigning  thee  to  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  since  I 
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see  that  panegyric  acts  on  thy  nervous  ayHtem  as  a 
salabrions  soporific,  I  now  move  that  this  House  do 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Mieans  for 
the  Consideration  of  the  Budget!" 

^herewith,  while  Sir  Isaac  fell  into  a  profound 
sleep,  the  Comedian  deliberately  emptied  his  pockets 
on  the  table;  and  arranging  gold  and  silver  before 
him,  thrice  careMly  counted  the  total,  and  then  divided 
it  into  sundry  siaall  heaps. 

"That?8  for  the  bill,"  qnoth  he  —  "Civil  List!  — 
a  large  item.  That's  for  Sophy,  the  darlmg!  She 
shall  have  a  teacher,  and  learn  French  —  Education 
Grant  —  Current  expenses  for  the  next  fortnight;  — 
Uiscellaneous  Estimates;  tobacco  —  well  ctdl  that 
Secret  Service  Money.  Ah,  scamp  —  vagrant,  is  hot 
Heaven  kind  to  thee  at  last?  A.  few  more  such  nights, 
and  who  knows  but  thine  old  age  may  have  other 
roof  than  the  workhouse?  And  Sophy?  —  Ah,  what 
of  her?  Merdfiil  Providence,  spare  my  life  till  she  has 
outgrown  its  uses!"  A  tear  came  to  his  eye;  be 
brushed  it  away  quickly,  and  recounting  his  money, 
hummed  a  joyous  tune. 

The  door  opened;  W&iie  looked  up  in  surprise, 
sweeping  his  hand  over  the  coins,  and  restoring  them 
to  his  pocket 

The  Mayor  eittered. 

As  Mr.  Hartopp.  walked  slowly  up  the  room,  his 
eye   fixed  Walfe's;    and   that   eye  was  so  searching, 
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thongk  so  mild,  tiiot  tbe  Comedian  felt  himself  change 
colour.  His  gay  spirits  fell  —  falling  lower  and  lower, 
the  nearer  the  Mayor's  step  came  to  him;  and  when 
Hartopp,  without  speaking,  took  his  hand  —  not  in 
compliment  —  not  in  c<»igratalation,  but  pressed  it  as 
if  in  deep  compassion,  still  looking  him  tiill  in  the 
face,  with  those  pitying,  pmetrating  eyes,  the  Actor 
expmenced  a  sort  of  shock,  as  if  he  were  read 
through,  despite  all  his  histrionic  disguises  —  read 
through  to  his  heart's  core;  and,  as  silent  as  his 
visitor,  simk  back  on  his  chair  —  abadied  —  dis- 
concerted. 

Mh.  Habtopp.  —  "Poor  man!" 

The  Cougdian  (rousing  himself  with  an  effort,  bat 
still  confiised).  —  "Down,  Sir  Isaac,  downl  This 
visit,  Mr.  Mayor,  is  an  honour  which  may  well  take  a 
dog  by  surprise  I     Forgive  him  I" 

Mb.  Kabtofp  (patting  Sir  Isaac,  who  was  inqui- 
sitively sniffing  his  garments,  and  drawing  a  cbaii  close 
to  the  Actor,  who  thereon  edged  his  own  <jiair  a  Uttle 
away  —  in  vaon;  for,  on  that  movement,  Mr.  Hartopp 
advanced  in  proportion).  -^  "Tour  dog  is  a  very  ad* 
mirable  and  clever  animal;  hut  in  the  exhibition  of  a 
learned  dog,  there  is  something  which  tends  to  sadden 
one.  By  what  privations  has  he  been  forced  out  of 
his  natural  ways?  By  what  fastings  and  severe  usage 
have  his  instincts  been  distorted  into  tricks?  Hanger 
is  a  stem  teacher,  Mr.  Chapmmi;  and  to  those  whom 
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it  teaches,  we  caimat  alwA^B  give  praiae  unmixed  with 
pity." 

The  Coueqiah  (ill  «t  6aie  under  this  all^orical 
tone,  and  finrprised  at  a  quicker  intelligence  in  Mr. 
Hartopp  than  he  had  givwi  tiiat  peison  credit  for).  ■— 
"You  Epeak  like  an  oracle,  Kr.  Mayoi;  but  that  dog, 
at  least,  has  been  mjldlj'  educated,  and  kindly  used, 
lubom  genius,  sir,  will  have  its  veat.  Bunl  a  most 
intel%eiit  audience  honoured  ua  to-night;  and  »ur  best 
thanks  are  due  to  jou." 

Mr.  Haktopp.  —  "Mr.  Chapman,  let  us  be  frank 
with  each  other.  I  am  not  a  clever  man  —  perhaps  a 
dull  one.  If  I  had -set  up  for  a  clever  man,  I  ahould 
not  be  where  I  am  now.  Hush!  no  compliments.  But 
my  life  has '  brought  me  into  frequent  contact  witji 
those  ^0  suffer;  and  the  dulleat  of  us  gwn  a  certwn 
sharpness  in  the  mattera  to  whidi  our  observation  is 
habitually  drawn.     You  took  me  in  at  first,  it  is  true. 

'  I  thought  you  were  a  pbilanthropical  humourist,  who 
might  have  crotchets,  as  many  benevolent  men,  with 
time  on  their  hands  and  money  in  their  podcets,  are 
apt  to  form.  But  when  it  came  to  the  begging  bat 
(I  ask  your  pardon  —  don't  let  me  oEfend  y<'u)  — 
when  it  came  to  the  begging  hat,  I  recognised  the  man 
who    wants    philauthropy   from    others,     and    whose 

'  crotchets  are  to  be  regarded  in  a  pKriesaional  point  of 
view.  Sir,  I  have  come  here  alono,  because  I  alone 
jierbaps  see  the  case  as  it  really  is.     Will  you  confide 
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in  me;  yon  may  do  it  safely.  To  be  plain,  who  toad 
what  are  yon?" 

The  Coicgdian  {eraaively).  —  "'What  do  yon  take 
me  for,  Ur.  Mayor?  What  can  I  be  other  than  an 
itinertmt  ehowmui,  who  has  had  resort  to  a  harmless 
stratagem  in  order  to  obtain  an  andience,  and  create  a 
sunrise  that  might  cover  the  naked  andacity  of  the 
'begging  hat'" 

Mr.  Habtopp  (gravely).  —  "When  a  maa  of  your 
ability  and  education  is  reduced  to  such  stratagems,  he 
must  have  committed  some  great  fenlts.  Pray  Heaven, 
it  be,  no  worse  than  fanlts!" 

The  Comedian  (bitterly).  —  "That  is  always  the 
way  with  the  prosperoos.  Is  a  man  unfortunate  — , 
they  say,  'Why  don't  he  help  himself?'  Does  he  try 
to  help  himself  —  they  say,  'With  so  much  ability, 
why  does  not  he  help  himself  better?'  Ability  and 
edncationl  Snares  and  springes,  Mr.  Mayorl  Ability 
and  educationl  the  two  worst  man-traps  that  a  poor 
fallow  can  put  bis  foot  iutol  Ahal  Did  not  you  say, 
if  you  had  set  up  to  be  clever,  yon  would  not  be 
where  yon  now  are,  A  wise  saying;  I  admire  yon  for 
it  Well,  well,  I  and  my  dog  have  amused  your 
townsfolk;  they  have  amply  reptud  us.  We  are  public 
nervants;  according  as  we  act  in  pnblio  —  hiss  us  or 
applaud.  Are  we  to  submit  to  an  inquisition  into  onr 
private  character?  Are  yon  to  ask  how  many  mutton 
bones   has  that  dog  stolen!    how  many  cats  has  he 
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worried!  or  bow  many  ehlrta  has  the  showman  in  his 
wallet!  how  many  debts  has  he  left  behind  him!  what 
is  his  rent-roll  on  earth,  aad  his  accoiint  with  heaven! 
—  go  and  pnt  those  q^aestions  to  ministers,  philoso- 
phers, generals,  poets.  When  they  have  acknowledged 
your  right  to  put  them,  come  to  me  and  the  other 
dog!" 

Mr.  Habtopp  (rising  and  drawing  on  his  gloves,)  — . 
"I  beg  your  pardon!  I  have  done,  sir.  And  yet  I 
conceived  an  interest  in  yon.  It  is  because  I  have  no 
talents  myself  that  I  admire  those  who  have.  I  felt  a 
moumfiil  anxiety,  too,  for  your  poor  little  girl  —  so 
young,  so  engaging.  And  is  it  necessary  that  you 
should  bring  up  that  child  in  a  course  of  life  certainly 
equivocal,  and  to  females  dangerous?" 

The  Comedian  lifted  his  eyes  suddenly,  and  stared 
hard  at  the  face  of  his  visitor,  and  in  that  face  (here 
was  so  much  of  benevolent  humanity  —  so  much 
sweetness  contending  with  authoritative  rebuke  —  that 
the  vagabond's  hardihood  gave  way;  he  struck  his 
breast,  and  groaned  aloud. 

Mr.  Hartopp  (pressing  on  the  advantage  be  had 
gained).  —  "And  have  yon  no  alarm  for  her  health? 
Do  you  not  see  how  delicate  she  is?  Do  you  not  see 
that  her  very  talent  comes  from  her  susceptibility  to 
emotions,  which  must  wear  her  away?" 

Waipb.  —  "No,  no!  stop,  stop,  stop!  you  terrify 
me,  yon  break  my  heart     Man,  mani  it  is  all  for  her 
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that  I  toil,  and  ehow,  and  beg  —  if  you  caH  it 
Ijegging.  Do  you  think  I  care  what  becomes  of  this 
battered  hulk?  Not  a  etraw.  What  am  I  to  do? 
What!  what!  You  tell  me  to  confide  in  you  —  where- 
fore? How  can  you  help  me?  Who  can  help  me? 
Would  yon  gire  me  employment?  What  am  I  fit  for? 
Nothing!  You  could  fiad  work  and  bread  for  an  Irish 
labourer,  nor  ask  who  or  what  he  was;  but  to  a  man 
who  strays  towards  you,  seemingly  from  that  sphere  in 
which,  if  Poverty  enters,  she  drops  a  curtsy,  and  is 
called  'genteel,'  you  cry,  'Hold,  produce  your  passport; 
where  are  your  credentials  —  references?'  I  have 
none.  I  have  slipped  ont  of  the  world  I  once  moved 
in.  I  can  no  more  appeal  to  those  I  knew  in  it  than 
if  I  had  transmigrated  fi'om  one  of  yon  stars,  and  said 
'see  there  what  I  was  once!'  Oh,  but  you  do  not 
think  she  looks  ill!  —  do  you?  do  you?  Wretch  that 
I  am!     And  I  thought  to  save  her!" 

The  old  man  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  his 
cheek  was  as  pale  as  ashes. 

Again  the  good  magistrate  took  his  hand,  but  this 
time  the  clasp  was  encouraging.  "Cheer  up;  where 
the^  is  a  will  there  is  a  way;  yon  justify  the  opinion 
I  formed  in  your  favour,  despite  all  circumstances  to 
the  contrary.  When  I  asked  you  to  confide  in  me,  it 
was  not  from  conosity,  but  because  I  would  serve  you, 
if  I  can.  Reflect  on  what  I  have  said.  True,  you 
can  know  but  little  of  me.     Learn  what  is  said  of  me 
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by  my  neighbours  before  yon  trust  me  further.  For 
the  rest,  to-morrow  you  wHl  have  many  propoeals  to 
renew  your  performance.  Excuse  me  if  I  do  not 
actively  encourage  it.  I  will  not,  at  least,  interfere  to 
your  detriment;  but  — " 

"But,"  exclaimed  Waife,  not  much  heeding  this 
address  — :-  "but  you  think  she  looks  ill?  you  think 
this  is  iajuring  her?  you  think  I  am  murdering  my 
grandchild  —  my  angel  of  life,  my  alll" 

"Not  so;  I  spoke  too  hlontly.     Yet  still  — " 

"Yes,  yes,  yet  still  — " 

"Still,  if  you  love  her  so  dearly,  would  you  blunt 
bet  coiiscieuce  and  love  of  truth?  Were  you  not  an 
impostor  to-night?  Would  you  ask  her  to  reverence, 
and  imitate,  and  pray  for  an  impostor?" 

"I  never  saw  it  in  that  light  I"  faltei-ed  Waife, 
struck  to  the  soul;   "never,  never,  so  help  me  Hea^ 

"I  felt  sure  you  did  not,"  stud  the  Mayor;  "yon 
saw  but  the  sport  of  the  thing;  you  took  to  it  as  a 
BcLoolboy.  I  have  known  many  such  men,  with  high 
animal  spirits  like  yours.  Such  men  err  thoughtlessly; 
but  did  they  ever  sin  consciously,  they  could  not  keep 
those  high  spirits!  Good  night,  Mr.  Chapman,  I  shall 
hear  from  you  again." 

The  door  closed  on  the  form  of  the  visitor;  Waife'a 
head  sunk  on  his  breast,  and  all  the  deep  lines  upon 
brow  and  cheek  stood  forth,   records  of  mighty  grie& 
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revived  —  a  conntenance  so  altered,  oow  that  its  inno- 
cent arch  play  was  gone,  that  you  would  not  have 
known  it  At  length  he  rose  very  quietly,  took  np 
the  candle,  and  stole  into  Sophy's  room.  Shading  the 
light  with  careful  hand,  he  looked  on  her  face  as  she 
slept.  The  smile  was  still  upon  the  parted  lip  —  the 
child  was  stiU  in  the  &iry  land  of  dreams.  Bnt  the 
cheek  was  thinner  than  it  had  been  weeks  ago,  and 
the  little  hand  that  rested  on  the  coverlid  seemed 
wasted.  Wtufe  took  that  hand  noiselessly  into  his 
own;  it  was  hot  and  dry.  He  dropped  it  witli  a  look 
of  nnntterable  fear  and  anguish;  and  shaking  his  head 
piteously,  stole  back  again.  Seating  himself  by  the 
table  at  which  he  had  been  canght  counting  his  gains, 
he  folded  his  arms,  and  rooted  his  gaze  on  the  floor; 
and  there,  motionless,  and  as  if  in  stnpi£ed  suspense 
of  thought  itself,  he  sate  till  the  dawn  crept  over  the 
sky  —  till  the  sun  shone  into  the  windows.  The  dog, 
crouched  at  his  feet,  sometimes  started  up  and  whined 
as  to  attract  his  notice:  he  did  not  heed  it.  The  clock 
struck  six,  the  house  began  to  stir.  The  chambermaid 
came  into  the  room;  Waife  rose  and  took  bis  hat, 
broshing  its  nap  mechanically  with  his  sleeve.  "Who 
did  you  say  was  the  best  hOTe?"  he  asked  with  a 
vacant  smile,  touching  the  chambermud's  arm, 

"Sir!  the  best  —  what!" 

"The  best  doctor,  ma'am  —  none  of  your  parisli 
apothecaries  —  the  best  physician  —  Dr.  Gill  —  did 
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you  say  Gill?  Thank  yoa;  hia  address,  High  Street 
Close  by,  ma'am."  With  his  grand  hoM  —  such  ia 
habiti  —  GentlBmaii  Waife  smiled  gracionsly,  and  left 
the  room.     Sir  Isaac  stretched  himself,  and  followed. 


n,  Google 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


lu  every  eiviliaed  society  there  is  found  a,  race  of  men  who 
retain  the  iustincta  of  the  aboriginal  caniubal,  and  live 
upon  their  fellow-men  as  a  natural  food.  These  interesting 
but  formidable  bipeds,  having  caught  their  victim,  in- 
variably select  one  part  of  his  body  on  which  to  fasten  their 
relentless  grinders.  The  part  thus  selected  is  peculiarly 
susceptible,  Providence  having  made  it  alive  to  the  least 
nibble;  it  is  aituatedjust  above  the  hip-joint,  it  is  protected 
by  a  tegument  of  exquisite  fibre,  vulgarly  called  "the 
BEEBCHEs  pocKBT."  The  thoroughbrcd  Anthropophagite 
usually  begins  with  his  own  relations  and  friends ;  and  so 
long  aa  he  confines  his  voracity  to  the  domestic  circle ,  the 
Laws  interfere  little,  if  at  all,  with  his  venerable  propen- 
sities. But  when  he  has  exhausted  all  that  allows  itself  to 
be  edible  in  the  bosom  of  private  life ,  the  Man-eater  falls 
loose  on  Society,  and  takes  to  prowling— then  "Sauuegui 
peull"  the  Laws  rouse  themselves ,  puton  their  spectacles, 
call  for  their  wigs  and  gowns,  and  the  Anthropophagite, 
turned  prowler  ia  not  always  sure  of  his  dinner.  It  is  when 
he  has  arrived  at  this  stage  of  development  that  the  Man- 
eater  becomes  of  importance,  enters  into  the  domain  of 
History ,  and  occupies  the  thoughts  of  Moralists. 

On  the  same  morning  in  which  Waife  thus  went 
forth    from    the    "Saracen's   Head"    in   c[ueat   of  the 
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doctor,  but  at  a  later  hour,  a  man,  who,  to  jndge  by 
the  elaborate  smaitness  of  his  attire,  and  the  jaunty 
assurance  of  bis  satmter,  most  have  wandered  from  the 
gay  purliens  of  Begent  Street,  threaded  his  way  along 
the  silent  and  desolate  tboroughfares  that  intersect  the 
remotest  districts  of  Bloomshury.  He  stopped  at  the 
turn  into  a  small  street  still  more  sequestered  than 
those  which  led  to  it,  and  looked  up  to  the  angle  on 
the  wall  whereon  the  name  of  the  street  should  have 
been  inscribed.  But  the  wall  had  been  lately  white- 
washed, and  the  whitewash  had  obliterated  the  expected 
epigraph.  The  man  muttered  an  impatient  execration; 
and  tnming  round  as  if  to  seek  a  passenger  of  whom 
to  make  inquiry,  beheld,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  another  man  apparently  engaged  in  the  same 
research.  Involuntarily  each  crossed  over  the  road 
towards  the  other. 

"Pray,  sir,'"  quoth  the  second  wayfarer  in  that 
desert,  "can  you  tell  me  if  this  is  a  street  that  is  called 
a  Place  —  Poddon  Place,  Upper?" 

"Sir,"  returned  the  sprucer  wayfarer,  "it  is  the 
question  I  would  have  asked  of  you." 


"Very  strange  indeed  that  more  than  one  person 
can,  in  this  busy  age,  employ  himself  in  discovering  a 
Poddon  Hacel  Not  a  soul  to  inquire  of  —  not  a  shop 
that  I  see  —  not  an  orange  stall  1" 
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"Hal"  raied  the  other,  in  a  hoarse  sepulchral 
voice  —  "Ha!  there  ia  a  pot-boy!  Boy  —  boy  —  boy! 
I  say;  Hold,  therel  hold!  Ib  this  Poddoo  Place  — 
Upper?" 

"Yes,  it  he,"  answered  the  pot-boy,  with  a  sleepy 
air,  oaught  in  that  sleepy  atmosphere;  and  fliiming  hia 
pewter  against  an  area  rail  with  a  doU  clang,  ha 
chanted  forth  "Pota  oho!"  with  a  note  as  dirge-like 
aa  that  which  in  the  City  of  the  Plague  chanted  "  Ont 
with  the  dead!" 

Meanwhile  the  two  wayfarers  exchanged  hows  and 
parted  —  the  sprucer  wayfarer,  whether  from  the 
indulgence  of  a  reflective  mood,  or  from  an  habitual 
indifference  to  things  and  persons  not  couceming  him, 
ceased  to  notice  his  fellow-solitary,  and  rather  busied 
himself  in  sundry  little  coquetries  appertaining  to  his 
own  person.  He  passed  his  hand  through  his  hair, 
rearranged  the  cock  of  his  hat,  looked  complacently  at 
his  boots,  which  stiU  retained  the  gloss  of  the  morning's 
varnish,  drew  down  his  wristbands,  and,  in  a  word, 
gave  sign  of  a  man  who  desires  to  make  an  effect,  and 
feels  that  he  onght  to  do  it.  So  occupied  was  he  in 
this  self-commune,  that  when  he  stopped  at  length  at 
one  of  the  small  doors  in  the  small  street,  and  lifted 
his  hand  to  the  knocker,  he  started  to  see  that  Way- 
&rer  the  Second  was  by  hia  side. 

The  two  men  now  examined  each  other  briefly  hut 
deliberately.     Wayfarer  the  First  was   still  young  — 
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certainly  handsome,  bnt  with  ao  indescribable  look 
about  the  eje  and  lip,  from  which  the  other  recoiled 
with  an  instinctive  awe  —  a  hard  look,  a  c^cal  look 
—  a  sidelong,  q^niet,  defying,  rem<»aeles3  look.  HIa 
clothes  were  so  new  of  gloss,  that  they  seemed  pnt  on 
for  the  first  time,  were  shaped  to  the  prevailing  fashion, 
and  of  a  taste  for  colours  less  snhdned  than  is  nsnal 
with  Engliahmen,  yet  still  sach  as  a  person  of  good 
mien  could  wear  without  incurring  the  charge  of  vul- 
garity, though  liable  to  that  of  selfconceit  If  yon 
doubted  that  the  man  were  a  gentleman,  yon  would 
have  been  puzzled  to  guess  what  else  be  could  be. 
Were  it  not  for  the  look  we  have  mentioned,  and 
wliich  Was  perhaps  not  habitual,  his  appearance  might 
have  been  called  prepossessing.  lu  his  figure  there 
was  the  grace,  in  his  step  the  elasticity,  which  come 
fivm  just  proportions  and  muscular  strength.  In  his 
hand  he  carried  a  supple  switch  stick,  slight  and 
innocuous  to  appearance,  but  weighted  at  the  haadle 
after  the  foahion  of  a  life-preserver.  The  tone  of  his 
voice  was  not  displeasing  to  the  ear,  though  there 
might  be  somethmg  artificial  in  the  swell  of  it  —  the 
sort  of  tone  men  assume  when  they  desire  to  seem 
more  irauk  and  off-hand  than  belongs  to  their  nature  — 
a  sort  of  rollicking  tone  which  is  to  the  voice  what 
swagger  is  to  the  gait.  Still  that  look!  —  it  produced 
on  you  the  effect  which  might  be  created  by  some 
strange  animal,  not  without  beauty,  but  deadly  to  man. 
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Wayfarer  the  Secoad  was  big  and  hurlj,  middle-aged, 
large -whiskered,  bis  complexion  dirty.  He  wore  a 
wig,  —  a  wig  evident,  uunistakable  —  a  wig  curled 
and  ms^  —  over  die  wig  a  dingy  white  hat  Hia 
black  stock  fitted  tight  round  his  throat,  and  across  his 
breast  he  had  thrown  the  folds  of  a  Scotch  phad. 

Watfarer  the  fiSBT.  —  "Yoa  call  here,  too  — 
on  Mrs.  Crane?" 

"Watpakeb  the  eecoHD.  —  "Mrs.  Crane?'  —  yon 
too?     Stiange!" 

WArFAEEE  THE  ¥iKflT  (with  constrfuned  civility).— 
*'Sir,  I  call  on  business  —  private  bnsiuess." 

Wattabbb  the  second  (with  candid  Burliness).  — 
"So  do  I." 

WaYPABER  THE  FIRST.  "Oh!" 

Wayfarer  the  second.  —  "Ha!  the  locks  unbar!" 

The  door  opened,  and  an  old  meagre  woiAan- 
servant  presented  herself. 

Wayfarer  the  fibst  (gliding  before  the  big  man 
with  a  serpent's  undulating  celerity  of  movement).  — 
"Mrs.  Crane  lives  here?"  —  "Yes."  "She's  at  home, 
I  suppose?"  —  "Yes!"  "Take  up  my  card;  say  I 
come  done  —  not  with  this  gentleman." 

Wayfarer  the  Second  seems  to  have  been  rather 
put  ont  by  the  manner  of  his  rivaL  He  recedes 
a  step. 

"You  know  the  lady  of  this  mansion  well,  sir?" 

"Extremely  welL" 
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"HsI  thea  I  jiield  you  the  precedence;  I  yield 
it,  sir,  but  conditionaUy.     Tou  will  not  be  long?" 

"Not  a  moment  longer  than  1  can  help;  the  land 
will  be  clear  for  you  in  an  hour  or  less." 

"Or  less,  so  please  you,  let  it  he  or  less.  Ser- 
vant, Bir." 

"Sir,  yours,  —  Come,  my  Hebe;  track  the  dancers, 
that  is,  go  up  the  stairs,  and  let  me  renew  the  dreams 
of  youth  in  the  eyes  of  Crane!" 

The  old  woman,  meaawhile,  had  been  tnming  over 
the  card  in  her  withered  palm,  looking  from  the  card 
to  the  visitor's  face,  and  then  to  the  card  again,  and 
mumbling  to  herself     At  length  she  spoke; 

"Tou,  Mr.  Losely  —  you!  —  Jasper  Losely!  how 
you  be  changed!  what  ha'  ye  done  to  yourself?  where's 
your  comeliness?  where'e  the  look  that  stole  ladies' 
hearts?  —  you,  Jasper  Losely!  you  are  his  goblin!" 

"Hold  yonr  peace,  old  hussey!"  swd  the  visitor, 
evidendy  annoyed  at  remarks  so  disparaging.  "I  am 
Jasper  Losely,  more  bronzed  of  cheek,  more  iron  of 
hand."  He  tMsed  his  switdi  with  a  threatening  gesture, 
that  might  be  in  play,  for  the  lips  wore  smiles,  or 
might  be  in  eunest,  for  the  brows  were  bent;  and 
pushing  iuto  the  passage,  and  shutting  the  door,  said  — 
"Is  your  mistress  up-stiurB?  show  me  to  her  room, 
or  — ".  The  old  crone  gave  him  one  angry  glance, 
which  sunk  frightened  beneath  the  cruel  gleam  of  his 
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eyes,  and  hastraiing  op  the  Btaiis  with  a.  quicker  stride 
thaa  her  age  seemed  to  Trmraut,  ciied  out  — 
"Mistress,  mistressl  here  is  Mr.  Loaely!  —  Jasper 
Loaely  himseliT'  By  the  time  the  visitor  had  reached 
the  landing-place  of  the  first  floor,  a  female  form  hod 
emerged  from  a  room  above;  —  a  female  face  peered 
over  the  banisters.  Losely  looked  up  and  started  as 
he  saw  it  A  haggard  face  —  the  face  of  one  over 
whose  life  there  has  passed  a  blight  "When  last  seen 
by  him  it  had  possessed  beauty,  though  of  a  masculine 
rather  than  womanly  character.  Now  of  that  beaaty 
not  a  trace!  the  cheeks  stmken  and  hollow,  left  the 
nose  sharp,  long,  beaked  as  a  bird  of  prey.  The  htur, 
onco  glossy  in  its  ebon  hae,  now  grizzled,  harsh, 
neglected,  hnng  in  tortured  tangled  meshes  —  a  study 
for  an  artist  who  would  ptunt  a  fury.  But  the  eyes 
were  bright  —  brighter  than  ever;  bright  now  with  a 
glare  that  lighted  up  the  whole  face  bending  over  the 
man.  In  those  burning  eyes  was  there  love?  was 
there  hate?  was  there  welcome?  was  there  menace? 
Impossible  to  distinguish,  but  at  leaat  one  might 
perceive  that  there  was  joy, 

"So,"  said  the  voice  from  above,  "so  we  do  meet 
at  last,  Jasper  Losely;  yon  are  cornel" 

Drawing  a  loose  kind  of  dressing-robe  more  closely 
round  hei,  the  mistress  of  the  house  now  descended 
tha  Btturs  —  rapidly,  flittingly,  with  a  step  noiseless 
OS  a  spectre's,   and,   grasping  Losely  firmly  by  the 
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Iisnd,  led  him  into  a  dull,  dank,  snnleHS  drawiog-ioom, 
gazing  into  his  face  fixedly  all  the  while. 

He  winced  and  writhed.  "There,  there,  let  us  eit 
down,  my  dear  Wis.  Crane." 

"And  once  I  was  called  Bella." 

"Ages  agul  Bastal  All  things  have  their  end. 
Do  lake  those  eyes  of  yoors  off  my  face;  they  were 
always  so  biightl  —  and  —  really  now  they  are  per- 
fect bnming-glassei  I  How  close  it  is.  Penhl  I  am 
dead  tired.  May  I  aak  for  a  glasa  of  water  —  a  drop 
of  wine  in  it  —  or  —  brandy  will  do  as  well?" 

"Howl  yoa  have  come  to  bruidy,  and  morning 
drams  —  eh,  Jasper?"  said  Mrs.  Crane  with  a  strange 
dreary  accent  "I  too  once  tried  if  fire  could  bum  up 
thought,  bat  it  did  not  succeed  with  me;  that  is  years 
a^;  —  and  —  there  —  see  the  bottles  are  fall  still!" 

While  thns  speaking,  she  had  nulocked  a  diiffonier 
of  the  shape  osaally  found  in  "genteel  lodgings,"  and 
taken  oat  a  leathern  spirit-case  conttuning  four  bottles, 
with  a  couple  of  wine-glasses.  This  case  she  placed 
on  the  table  before  Ur.  Losely,  and  contemplated  him 
at  leisure  while  he  helped  himself  to  the  raw  spirits. 

As  she  thus  stood,  an  acute  student  of  Lavater 
might  have  recognised,  in  her  harsh  tuid  wasted  coun- 
tenance, signs  of  an  original  natare  superior  to  that  of 
her  visitor;  on  her  knitted  brow,  a  sense  higher  in 
quality  than  on  his  smooth  low  forehead;  on  her 
straight  stem  lip,  less  cause  for  distrust  than  in  the 
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false  gaod-hamotir  which  curved  his  handsome  tnoTiih 

into  that  smile  of  the  fickle,  which,  responding  to  mirth 
"but  not  to  affection,  is  often  lighted  and  never  warmed. 
It  is  true  that  in  that  Set  pressure  of  her  Hp  there 
might  be  cruelty,   and,   still  more,   the  secretiveneBs 

.which  Can  harbour  deceit;  and  yet,  by  the  nervous 
working;8  of  that  lip,  when  relieved  from  such  pressuiie, 
yon  would  judge  the  woman  to  be  rather  by  natural 
temperament  passionate  and  impulsive  than  systematic- 
ally cruel  or  deliberately  false  —  false  or.  cruel  only 
as  some  predominating  passion  became  the  soul's  ab~ 

■  solute  tyrant  and  adopted  the  tyrant's  vices.  Above 
all,  in  tliose  very  lines  destructive  to  beauly,  that  had 
been  plonghed,  not  by  time,  over  sallow  cheeks,  titere 
was  written  the  susceptibility  to  grief,  to  shame,  to  the 
sense  of  fall,  which  waa  not  visible  in  the  reflective 
reckless  aspect  of  the  sleet  human  animal  before  her. 
In  the  room,  too,  there  were  some  evidences  of  a 
cnltivated  taste.  On  the  walls,  book-shelves,  contain- 
ing volumes  of  a  decorous  and  severe  literature,  euoh 
as  careful  parents  allow  to  studious  daughters  —  the 
stately  masterpieces  of  F^ndlou  and  Eacine  —  selec- 

■tionfl,     approved    by    boarding-schools,     from    Tasso, 

■Dante,  Metastaaio;  —  amongst  Ikiglish  authors,  Ad- 
dison, Johnson,  Blair  (his  lectures  as  well  as  sermons) 
—  elementary  works  on  such  sdences  as  admit  female 
lieophytes  into  their  porticoes  if  nOt  into  their  penetra- 

Jia  —  botany,  chemistiy,  astronomy.     Prim  as  soldiers 
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on  parade  stood  the  books  —  not  &  gap  in  their  ranks 
■ —  evidently  never  now  displaced  for  recreation  — 
well  bound,  yet  faded,  dusty;  —  relics  of  a  bygone 
life.  Some  of  them  might  perhaps  have  been  piizea  at 
Bchool,  or  birthday  gifts  from  prond  relations.  There 
too,  on  the  table,  near  the  spiiit-case,  lay  open  a  once 
handsome  workbox  —  no  silks  now  on  the  skeleton 
reels  —  discoloured,  but  not  bj  use,  in  its  nest  of 
tarnished  silk,  slept  the  golden  thimble.  There  too, 
ia  the  comer,  near  a  music-stand  piled  high  with  musi- 
cal compositions  of  various  schools  and  graduated  com- 
plexity, from  "lessons  for  beginners"  to  the  moat  ar- 
duous gamut  of  a  German  oratorio,  slunk  pathetically 
a  poor  lute  harp,  the  strings  long  since  broken.  There 
too,  by  the  window,  hung  a  wire  bird-cage,  the  bird 
long  since  dead.  In  a  word,  round  the  woman  gazing 
on  Jasper  Losely,  as  he  complacently  drank  his  brandy, 
grouped  the  forlorn  tokens  of  an  early  state  —  the  lost 
golden  age  of  happy  girlish  studies,  of  harmless  girlisli 
tastes. 

"Basta  —  eno',"  said  Mr.  Losely,  pushing  aside 
the  glass  which  he  had  twice  filled  and  twice  trained 
—  "to  business.  Let  me  see  the  child  —  I  feel  up  to 
it  now." 

A  darker  shade  fell  over  Arabella  Crane's  face  as 
she  said  — 

"The  child  —  she  is  not  here!  I  have  disposed 
of  her  long  ago." 

WkalmllheioaUhiil  U.  ti 
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"Ehl  —  disposed  of  her!  vhat  do  yon  mean?" 

"Do  70U  ask  as  if  you  feared  I  had  pnt  her  oat  of 
&&  world?  No  I  Well,  then  —  you  come  to  England 
to  see  the  child?  Ton  miss  —  you  love,  the  child  of 
that  —  of  that  — ".  She  paused,  checked  herself,  And 
added  in  an  altered  voice  —  "of  that  honest,  high- 
minded  gentlewoman,  whose  memory  must  he  so  dear 
to  me  —  yon  love  that  child;  very  natural,   Jasper." 

"Love  her!  a  child  I  have  scarcely  seen  since  she 
was  bomi  —  do  talk  common  sense.  No.  But  have 
I  not  told  you  that  she  ought  to  he  money's  worth  to 
me  —  ay,  and  she  shall  be  yet,  despite  that  proud 
man's  disdainful  insolence." 

"That  proud  man  —  what,  you  have  ventured  to 
address  him  —  visit  him  —  since  yonr  return  to 
England?" 

"Of  course.  That's  what  brought  me  over.  I  ima- 
gined the  man  would  rejoice  at  what  I  told  him  — 
open  his  purse-strings  —  lavish  blessings  and  bank- 
notes. And  the  brnte  would  not  even  believe  me  — 
all  because"  — 

"Because  you  had  sold  the  right  to  be  believed  be- 
fore. I  told  you,  when  I  took  the  child,  that  you 
would  never  succeed  there  —  liat  I  would  never  en- 
courage you  in  the  attempt  Bat  yon  had  sold  the 
future,  as  you  sold  your  past  —  too  cheaply,  it  seems, 
Jasper." 

"Too  cheaply,  indeed.     Who  could  ever  have  anp- 
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posed  that  I  shoiild  hare  been  fobbed  off  with  sncb  a 
pittance?"  ■ 

"Who,  indeed,  Jasper!  Ton  were  made  to  spend 
fortonea,  and  call  them  pittances  when  spent,  Jasperl 
Ton  should  have  been  a  prince,  Jasper — aacb  princely- 
tastes  I  Trinkets  and  dreas,  horses  and  dice,  and  plenty 
of  ladies  to  look  and  die.  Such  princely  spirit  too !  — 
bounding  all  return  for  loyal  sacrifice  to  the  hononi 
you  vouchsafed  in  accepting  it!" 

Uttering  this  embittered  irony,  which  neTerthelesB 
seemed  ratber  to  please  than  to  offend  ber  guest,  she 
kept  moTing  about  the  room,  and  (whether  trom  some 
drawer  in  the  furniture,  or  firom  her  own  person, 
Losely's  careless  eye  did  not  observe)  she  suddenly 
drew  forth  a  miniature,  and,  placing  it  before  him,  ex- 
claimed —  "Ah,  but  you  are  altered  from  those  days 
—  see  what  you  then  were!" 

Losely's  gaze,  thus  abruptly  invited,  fixed  itself  on 
tLhe  effigies  of  a  yontb  eminently  handsome,  and  of  that 
kind  of  beauty  which,  without  being  effeminate,  ap- 
proaches to  the  fineness  and  brilliancy  of  the  female 
countenance  —  a  beauty  which  renders  its  possessor 
inconveniently  conspicnous,  and  too  often,  by  winning 
that  ready  admiration  which  it  costs  no  effort  to  obtain, 
withdraws  the  desire  of  applause  from  successes  to  be 
achieved  by  labour,  and  hardens  egotism  by  the  ex- 
cuses it  lends  to  self-esteem.  It  is  true  that  this  hand- 
some face  had  not  the  elevation  bestowed  by  thought- 
6* 
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inl  expression;  bat  thotightful  expreasion  is  not  the  at- 
tribute a  painter  seeks  to  give  to  the  abstract  comeli- 
ness of  early  youtli  —  and  it  is  seldom  to  be  acquired 
vitbont  that  constitutional  wear  and  tear  which  is  in* 
jurious  to  mere  physical  beauty.  And  over  the  whole 
countenance  was  diffused  a  sunny  light,  the  ireehnesa 
of  thoughtless  health,  of  luxuriant  vigour,  so  that  even 
tbat  arrogant  vanity  which  ati  acul«  observer  might 
have  detected  as  the  prevailing  mental  characteristia, 
seemed  but  a  glad  exultation  in  the  gifts  of  benignant 
nature.  Not  there  the  look  which,  in  the  matured  man 
gazing  on  the  bright  ghost  of  his  former  self,  might 
have  daunted  the  timid  and  warned  the  wise.  "And 
I  was  like  this.  True!  I  remember  well  when  it  was 
taken,  and  no  one  called  it  flattering,"  said  Mr.  Losely 
■  with  pathetic  self-condolence.  "But  I  can't  be  very 
much  changed,"  he  added  with  a  half  laugh.  "At  my 
age  one  may  have  a  manlier  look,  yet"  — 

"Yet  still  be  handsome,  Jasper,"  said  Mrs.  Crane. 
"You  are  so.     But  look  at  me  —  what  am  I?" 

"Oh,  a  very  fine  woman,  my  dear  Crane  —  always 
were.  But  you  neglect  yourself;  you  should  not  do 
that;  keep  it  up  to  the  last.  Well,  but  to  return  to 
the  child.  You  have  disposed  of  her  without  my  con- 
sent, without  letting  me  know." 

"Letting  you  know  I  How  many  years  ia  it  since 
you  even  gave  me  your  address?  Never  fear,  she  ia 
in  good  hands." 
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""Whose?     At  all  events  I  mast  see  her," 

"See  terl     What  for?" 

"What  for!  Hang  it,  it  is  natural  that,  now  I  am 
in  England,  I  should  at  least  wish  to  know  what  she 
is  like.  And  I  think  it  very  strange  that  yon  shonld 
send  her  away,  and  then  make  all  these  difficulties. 
What's  your  object?     I  don't  understand  it" 

"My  object?  What  could  be  my  object  but  to 
serve  you.  At  your  request  I  took,  fed,  reared  a  child, 
whom  you  could  not  expect  me  to  love,  at  my  own 
cost  Did  I  ever  ask  yon  for  a  shilling?  Did  I  ever 
snffer  yon  to  give  me  one?  Neverl  At  last,  hearing 
no  more  /Votn  you,  and  what  little  I  heard  of  yon 
making  me  think  that,  if  anything  happened  to  me 
(and  I  was  very  ill  at  the  time),  you  conld  only  find 
her  a  burthen  —  at  last,  I  say,  the  old  man  came  to 
me  —  yon  had  given  him  my  address  —  and  he 
offered  to  take  her,    and  I  consented.     She  is  with 

"The  old  inani  8he  is  with  him!  And  where 
is  he?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Humph;  how  does  he  live?  Can  he  have  got 
any  money?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Did  any  old  friends  take  him  np?" 

"Would  he  go  to  old  friends?" 

Mr.  Losely  tossed  off  two  fresh  glasses  of  brandy, 
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one  after  the  other,  and,  rising,  walked  to  and  fro  the 
lOom,  hia  hands  btiried  in  his  pockets,  and  jn  no  com- 
fortable vein  of  reflection.  At  length  he  pansed  and 
said,  "Well,  upon  the  whole,  I  don't  see  what  I  could 
do  with  the  girl  just  at  present,  though,  of  course, 
I  ought  to  knov  where  she  is,  and  with  whom.  Tell 
me,  Mrs.  Crane,  what  is  she  like  —  pretty  or  plain?" 

"I  suppose  the  chit  wonld  be  called  pretty  —  by 
some  persons  at  least." 

"Very  pretty?  handsome?"  asked  Losely  abruptly. 

"Handsome  or  not,  what  does  it  signify?  vhat 
good  comes  of  beauty?  Ton  had  beauty  enough;  what 
have  you  done  with  it?" 

At  that  question  XiOsely  drew  himself  up  with  a 
sudden  loftiness  of  look  and  gesture,  which,  though 
prompted  but  by  offended  vanity,  improved  the  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance,  and  restored  to  it  much  of  itfl 
earlier  character.  Mrs.  Crane  gazed  on  him,  startled 
into  admiration,  and  it  was  in  an  altered  voice,  half 
reproachful,  half  bitter,  that  she  continued  — 

"And  now  that  you  are  satisfied  about  her,  have 
yon  no  questions  to  ask  about  me  —  what  I  do  — 
how  I  live?" 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Crane,  I  know  that  yoa  are  com- 
fortably off,  and  were  never  of  a  mercenary  temper. 
1  trust  you  are  happy,  and  so  forth  —  I  wish  I  were; 
things  don't  prosper  with  me.  If  you  could  conveniently 
lend  me  a  five-pound  note  — " 
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"Ton  would  borrow  of  me,  Jasper?  Ah!  you 
come  to  me  in  your  troubles.  Ton  shall  have  tbe 
money  —  five  pounds  —  ten  pounds  —  what  you 
please,  but  you  will  call  again  for  it?  —  you  need  mo 
now  —  you  will  not  ntteriy  desert  me  now?" 

"Best  of  creaturesi  —  never!"  He  seized  her  hand 
and  kissed  it  She  withdrew  it  quickly  from  his  clasp, 
and,  glancing  over  him  from  head  to  foot,  said,  "But 
are  you  really  in  want?  —  yon  are  well  dressed, 
Jasper;  that  you  always  were." 

"Not  always;  three  days  ago  very  much  the  re- 
verse; but  I  have  had  a  trifling  aid,  and  — " 

"Aid  in  England?  tcom  whom?  where?  Not  from 
him  whom,  you  Bay,  you  had  the  courage  to  seek?" 

"From  whom  else?  Have  I  no  clfum?  A  miser- 
able alms  flung  to  me.  Curse  him!  I  tell  yon  that 
man's  look  and  language  so  galled  me  —  so  galled," 
echoed  Losely,  shifting  his  hold  from  the  top  of  his 
switch  to  the  centre,  and  bringing  the  murderous  weight 
of  the  lead  down  on  the  palm  of  his  other  hand,  "that 
if  his  eye  had  quitted  mine  for  a  moment,  I  think  I 
must  have  bnuned  him,  and  been  — " 

"Hanged!"  sud  Mrs.  Crane. 

"Of  course,  hanged,"  returned  Loaely,  resuming  the 
reckless  voice  and  manner  in  which  there  was  that  pe- 
culiar levi^  which  comes  from  hardness  of  heart,  as 
from  the  steel's  hardness  comes  the  blade's  play.  "But 
if  a  man  did  not  sometimeB  forget  consequences,  tlieie 
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would  be  an  end  of  the  gallows.  I  am  glad  ihat  his 
eye  never  lefjt  mine."  And  die  leaden  head  of  the 
Bwitch  fell  with  a  dall  dumb  sound  on  the  floor. 

Mis.  Crane  made  no  immediate  r^oinder,  but  fixed 
on  her  lawless  visitor  a  gaze  in  which  there  was  no 
womanly  fear  (though  Losely'a  aspect  and  gesture 
might  have  sent  a  thrill  through  the  nerves  of  many  a 
hardy  man),  but  which  was  not  without  womanly  com- 
passion, her  countenance  gradually  softening  more  and 
more,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  recollections  mouni- 
fiil  but  not  hostile.  At  length  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"Poor  Jasper!  Is  all  the  vain  ambition  that  made 
you  BO  false  shrank  into  a  ferocity  that  finds  yon  so 
powerless?  Would  your  existence,  after  all,  have  been 
harder,  poorer,  meaner  if  your  faith  had  beeu  kept 
to  me!" 

Evidently  disliking  that  turn  in  the  conversation, 
but  checking  a  reply  which  might  have  been  rude  had 
no  visions  of  five  pounds  —  ten  pounds  —  loomed  ia 
the  distance,  JUr.  Losely  scud,  "Pshaw!  Bella,  Pshaw! 
I  was  a  fool,  I  dare  say,  and  a  sad  dog  —  a  very  sad 
dog;  bat  I  had  always  the  greatest  regard  for  you, 
and  always  shalll  Hillo,  what's  that?  A  knock  at 
the  door!  Oh,  by-the-hy,  a  queer-looking  man, 
in  a  white  hat,  called  at  the  same  time  I  did, 
to  see  yon  on  private  business  —  gave  way  to 
me  —  Bwd  he  should  come  again;  may  I  ask  who 
he  ia?" 
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"I  cannot  guess;  no  one  ever  calls  here  on  busi- 
ness except  the  tax-gatherer," 

The  old  woman-servant  now  entered.  "A  gentle- 
man, ma'am  —  says  his  name  is  Bugge." 

"Eugge  —  Rugge  —  let  me  think." 

"I  am  here,  Mrs.  Crane,"  said  the  manager,  stri- 
ding in.  "You  don't  perhaps  call  me  to  mind  by  name; 
but  —  oho  —  not  gone,  sir!  Do  I  intrude  prema- 
turely?" 

"No,  I  have  done;  good-day,  my  dear  Mrs.  Crane." 

"Stay,  Jasper,  I  remember  you  now,  Mr.  Eugge; 
take  a  chair." 

She  whispered  afew  words  into  Losely's  ear,  then 
turned  to  the  manager,  and  said  aloud:  "I  saw  you  at 
Mr.  Waife's  lodging,  at  the  time  he  had  that  bad  acci- 

"And  I  bad  the  hononr  to  accompany  you  home, 
ma'am,  and  —  but  shall  I  speak  out  before  this  gen- 
tleman?" 

"Certainly;  you  see  he  is  listening  to  you  with  at- 
tention. This  gentleman  and  I  have  no  secrets  from 
each  other.  What  has  become  of  that  person?  Thia 
gentleman  wishes  to  know." 

LosELT.  —  'Tes,  sir,  I  wish  to  know  —  particu- 
larly." 

SuoQE.  —  "So  do  I;  that  is  partly  what  I  came 
about.  Yon  are  aware,  I  think,  ma'am,  that  I  engaged 
him  and  Juliet  Araminta  —  that  is,  Sophy." 
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LoBELT.  —  "Sophy  —  engaged  them,  sir  — ■ 
how?" 

BuOQH.  —  "Theatrical  line,  sir  —  Race's  Exhi- 
bition; he  was  a  great  actor  once,  that  fellow  Wiufe." 

LoaELT.  —  "Oh,  actorl  —  well,  sir,  go  on," 

£u60G  (who  in  the  course  of  his  address  turns  from 
the  lady  to  the  gentleman,  from  the  gentleman  to  the 
lady,  with  appropriate  gesture  and  appealing  loot).  — 
"But  he  became  a  wreck,  a  block  of  a  m^;  lost  sai  eye 
and  his  voice  too.  However,  to  serve  him,  I  took  his 
grandchild  and  him  too.  He  left  me  —  shamefully, 
and  ran  off  with  his  grandchild,  sir.  Ifow,  ma'am,  to 
be  plain  with  you,  that  little  girl  I  looked  upon  as  my 
property  —  a  very  valuable  property.  She  is  worth  s 
^at  deal  to  me,  and  I  have  been  done  out  of  her.  If 
you  can  help  me  to  get  her  back,  articled  and  engaged 
say  for  three  years,  I  am  willing  and  happy,  ma'am, 
to  pay  something  handsome  —  uncommon  handsome." 

Mas.  Ckahb  (loftily).  —  "  Speak  to  that  gentleman — 
he  may  treat  with  you." 

LosELY.  —  "What  do  yon  call  imcommon  hand- 
some, Mr.  —  Mr.  Tugge?" 

EsaQK  —  "Eugge!  Sir;  we  shan't  disagree,  Ihope, 
provided  yon  h&ve  the  power  to  get  Waife  to  bind  the 
girl  to  me." 

LoBELT.  —  "I  may  have  flie  power  to  transit  the 
young  lady  to  your  care;  young  lady  is  a  more  respect- 
ftil  phrase  than  ^1,  and  possibly  to  dispense  with  Ur. 
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Waife'B  conseBt  to  such  arrangement  But  excnse  me 
if  I  say  that  I  most  know  a  little  moie  of  yourEelf ,  be- ' 
fore  I  could  promise  to  exert  Bach  a  power  on  your 
behalt" 

BiDOGB.  —  "Sir,  I  shall  be  proud  to  improve  our 
acquaintance.  As  to  Waife,  the  old  vagabond,  he  has 
injured  and  a&onted  me,  sir.  I  don't  bear  malice,  but 
I  have  a  spirit  —  Britons  have  a  spirit,  sir.  And  you 
will  remember,  ma'am,  that  when  I  accompanied  yoa 
home,  I  observed  that  Mr.  Waife  was  a  mysterious 
man,  and  bad  apparently  known  better  days,  and  that 
when  a  man  is  mysterious,  and  falls  into  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf,  ma'am,  without  that  which  shonld  accom- 
pany old  age,  sir,  one  has  a  right  to  suspect  that  some 
lime  or  other  he  has  done  something  or  other,  ma'am, 
makes  him  fear  lest  the  very  stones  prate  of  his  where- 
about, sir.  And  yon  did  not  deny,  ma'am,  that  the 
mystery  was  suspicious,  but  you  said,  with  uncommon 
good  sense,  that  it  was  nothing  to  me  what  IKr.  Waife 
had  once  been,  so  long  as  he  was  of  use  to  me  at  that 
particular  seasoru  Since  then,  sir,  he  has  ceased  to  be 
of  use  —  ceased,  too,  in  the  nnhandsomest  manner. 
And  if  you  would.,  ma'am,  from  a  sense  of  justice,  just 
unravel  the  mystery,  put  me  in  possession  of  the  seoret, 
it  might  make  that  base  man  of  use  to  me  again — give 
me  a  handle  over  him,  sir,  so  that  I  might  awe  bint 
into  restoring  myproperty,  as,  morally  speaking,  Joliet 
Aiaminta  most  ondonbtedly  is.     That's  why  I  call  — 
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leaving  my  company,  to  vhich  I  am  a  father,  orphans 
for  the  present  Bat  I  have  nuBsed  that  little  girl  — 
that  young  lady,  sir  !■  called  her  a  phenomenoii,  ma'am 
—  missed  her  much  —  it  is  natural,  sir;  I  appeal  to 
yon.  No  man  can  be  done  out  of  a  valuable  property 
and  not  feel  it,  if  he  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom.  And 
if  I  had  her  bact  safe ,  I  should  indulge  ambition.  I 
have  always  had  ambition.  The  theatre  at  York,  sir — 
that  is  my  ambition;  I  had  it  from  a  child,  sir;  dreamed 
of  it  three  times,  ma'am.  If  I  had  back  my  property 
in  that  phenomenon,  I  would  go  at  the  thing,  slap 
hang,  take  the  York,  and  bring  out  the  phebomenon, 
with  a  claw!" 

LoSELY  (musingly).  —  "You  say  the  young  lady 
is  a  phenomenon,  and  for  this  phenomenon  yon  are 
willing  to  pay  something  handsome  - —  a  vague  ex- 
pression.    Put  it  into  £.  s.  iJ." 

BuQOE.  —  "Sir,  if  she  can  be  bound  to  me  legally 
for  three  years,  I  would  give  £.  100.  I  did  offer  to 
Waife  ^.  50  —  to  you,  sir,  £.  100." 

Losely's  eyes  fiashed  and  his  hands  opened  rest- 
lessly. "But,  Goufonnd  it,  where  is  she?  have  yon  no 
due?" 

EnoaE.  —  "No,  but  we  can  easily  find  one;  it  was 
not  worth  my  while  to  hunt  them  np,  before  I  was 
quite  smre  that,  if  I  regained  my  proper^  in  that  phe- 
nomenon, the  law  would  protect  it." 
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Mrs.  Crane  (moving  to  tie  door).  —  "Well,  Jasper 
Losely,  you  will  sell  the  young  lady,  I  doubt  not;  and 
■wheu  you  have  sold  her,  let  me  kaow."  She  came 
bafik  and  -whispered,  "You  will  not  perhaps  now  want 
money  from  me,  but  I  shall  see  you  again;  for,  ^  you 
would  find  the  child,  you  will  need  my  aid." 

"Certainly,  my  dear  friend,  I  will  c^  again; 
honour  bright" 

Mrs.  Giaue  here  bowed  to  the  gentlemen,  and  swept 
out  of  the  room. 

Tbus  left  alone,  Losely  and  Eugge  looked  at  each 
other  with,  a  shy  and  yet  cimning  gaze  —  Kugge's 
hands  in  his  trousers  pockets,  his  head  thrown  back  — 
Losely's  bands  involuntarily  expanded,  bis  head  be- 
■witchingly  bent  foj-ward,  and  a  little  on  one  side. 

"Sir,"  said  Eogge  at  length,  "what  do  you  say  to 
a  chop  and  a  pint  of  wine?  Perhaps  we  could  talk 
more  at  our  ease  elsewhere.  I  am  only  in  town  for  a 
day  —  left  my  company  thirty  miles  off  —  orphans, 
as  I  said  before." 

"Mr,  Eugge,"  said  Losely,  "I  have  no  desire  to 
stay  in  London,  or  indeed  in  England-,  and  the  sooner 
we  can  settle  this  matter  the  better.  Grant  that  we 
find  the  young  lady,  you  provide  for  her  board  and 
lodging  —  teach  her  your  honourable  profession  —  be- 
have, of  course,  kindly  to  her"  — 

"Like  a  father." 

r. iHinyGoO^lc 
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"And  give  to  m&  tbe  anm  of  jg.lOO?" 

"That  ia,  if  you  can  legally  make  her  over  to  mo. 
But,  sir,  may  I  inquire  by  what  authority  yon  wonld 
act  in  this  matter?" 

"On  that  head  it  vill  be  easy  to  satisfy  yon;  mean- 
while  I  accept  your  proposal  of  an  early  dinner.  Let 
ua  adjourn  —  ia  it  to  your  house?" 

"I  have  no  exact  private  house  in  London;  but  I 
know  a  public  one  —  commodious." 

"Be  it  so.     After  yon,  sir." 

As  they  descended  the  stairs ,  the  old  woman-servant 
stood  at  the  street  door.  Bngge  went  out  first  —  the 
woman  detained  Losely. 

"Do  yon  find  her  altered?" 

"Whom?  Mrs.  Crane?  —  why,  years  will  telL  But 
you  seem  to  have  known  me  —  I  don't  remember 
you." 

"Not  Bridgett  Gre^s?" 

"Ib  it  possible?  I  left'yon  a  middle-aged,  rosy- 
faced  woman.  True,  I  i-ecoguise  yon  now.  There's  a 
crown  for  you.    I  wish  I  had  more  to  sparel" 

Bridgett  pushed^back  the  silver, 

"No  —  I  dare  notl  Take  money  from  yon,  Jasper 
Losely  1    Mistress  would  not  forgive  me!" 

Losely,  not  nnreluctantly,  restored  the  crown  to  his 
pocket;   and,  with  a  snort,  rather  than  sigh,  of  relief, 
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stepped  into  open  dajllgfat.  As  be  crosBed  Uie  atreet 
to  join  £ngge,  who  was  waiting  for  him  on  tho  ehady 
side,  he  mechanicallj  turned  to  look  back  at  the  honse, 
and,  at  the  open  window  of  an  upper  story,  he  beheld 
ag^n  those  shining  eyes  which  had  glared  down  on 
him  &om  the  stairs.  He  tried  to  smile,  and  wared  his 
hand  feebly.  The  eyes  seemed  to  retam  the  smile; 
and  as  he  walked  down  the  street,  arm-in-arm  with  the 
mffian  manager,  slowly  recovering  his  springy  step, 
and  in  the  gloss  of  the  new  garments  that  set  forth  his 
still  symmetrical  proportions,  the  eyes  followed  him 
watchfiilly  —  steadfastly  —  till  his  form  had  vanished, 
and  the  dull  street  was  once  more  a  solitude. 

Then  Arabella  Crane  tamed  from  'the  window. 
Putting  her  hand  to  her  heart,  "How  it  heats,"  she 
muttered;  "if  in  love  or  in  hate,  in  scorn  or  in  pi^, 
beats  once  more  with  a  human  emotion.  He  will  come 
again  —  whether  for  money  or  for  woman's  wit,  what 
care  I  —  he  will  come.  —  I  will  hold,  I  will  cling  to 
Hm,  no  more  to  part  —  for  better  for  worse,  as  it 
shonld  have  been  once  at  the  altar.     And  the  child?" 

—  she  paused;  was  it  in  compnnction?  "The  cMldl" 
she  continued  fiercely,  and  as  if  lashing  herself  into 
rage,  "The  child  of  that  treacherous,  hateful  mother — 
yes!    I  will  help  him  to  sell  her  back  as  a  stage-show 

—  help  him  in  all  that  does  not  lift  her  to  a  state  from 
which  she  may  look  down  with  disdain  on  me.  £%venge 
on  her,  on  that  cruel  bouse  —  revenge  is  sweet     OhI 
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tliat  it  were  revenge  alone  that  bids  me  cling  to  him 
who  deserves  revenge  lie  most"  She  closed  her  burn- 
ing eyes,  and  sate  down  droopingly,  rocking  herself  to 
and  fro  like  one  in  pain. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

In  life  it  is  difficult  t«  aay  who  do  you  the  moat  muchief, 
enemies  with  ^e  norat  inteufiona ,  or  frieuda  with  the  beat. 


The  confer^ice  between  Mr.  Bu^ge  and  Mr.  Losely 
terminated  in  an  appointment  to  meet,  the  next  day, 
at  the  village  in  which  thia  stoiy  opened.  Meanwhile 
Mr.  fiugg;e  would  return  to  hia  "orphans,"  and  arrange 
performances  in  which,  for  some  daya,  they  might  dia- 
pense  with  a  Father's  part.  Losely,  on  hia  aide,  under- 
took to  devote  the'  intervening  hours  to  conaultation 
with  a  solicitor,  to  whom  Mr.  Rngge  recommended 
him ,  as  to  the  prompt  obtaining  of  legal  powers  to  en- 
force the  anthority  he  asserted  himself  to  poaaeaa.  He 
wovdd  also  peranade  Mrs.  Crane  to  accompany  him  to 
the  village,  and  aid  in  the  requisite  inveattgaliona  — 
entertfuning  a  tacit  bat  instinctive  belief  in  the  superior- 
ity of  her  acuteneas.  "Set  a  female  to  cat«^  a  female," 
quoth  Mr.  Bngge. 

On  the  day  and  in  the  place  ^ns  fixed,  the  three 
hontera  opened  dieir  chase.  They  threw  off  at  the 
cobbler's  stall  They  soon  caught  the  same  scent  which 
had  been  followed  by  the  lawyer's  clerk.   They  arrived 
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at  Mrs.  Saunders'  —  there  the  two  men  would  have 
been  at  fault  like  their  predeceBsor.  But  the  female 
WHS  more  astute.  To  drop  the  metaphor,  itxa.  Saunders 
coold  not  stand  the  aharp  crosB-examiuation  of  one  of 
her  own  sex.  "That  woman  deceives  us,"  sud  Mrs. 
Crone,  on  Waving  the  house.  "They  have  not  gone 
to  London.  Wh&t  could  they  do  diere?  Any  man  with 
a  few  stage  juggling  tricks  can  get  on  in  country  vil- 
lages, hut  would  be  lost  in  cities.  Perhaps,  as  it  seems 
he  has  got  a  dog  —  we  have  foond  out  that  from  Mrs. 
Saunders  —  he  will  make  use  of  it  for  an  itinerant 
puppet-show." 

"PnnchI"  said  Mr.  Rngge  —  "not  a  doubt  of  it." 
"In  that  case,"  observed  Mrs.  Crane,  "they  are 
probably  not  far  off.  Let  us  print  handbills,  offering  a 
reward  for  their  due,  and  luring  the  old  man  himself 
by  an  assurance  that  the  inquiry  is  made  in  order  that 
he  may  learn  of  something  to  his  advantage." 

In  tlie  course  of  the  evening  the  handbills  were 
printed.  The  neit  day  they  were  posted  up  on  the 
walls,  not  only  of  that  village,  hut  on  diose  of  the 
small  towns  and  hamlets  for  some  miles  round.  The 
handbills  ran  invitingly  thus:  "If  William  Waife,  who 
left  —  on  the  20th  ult ,  will  apply  at  the  Sed  Lion  Inn 
at  — ,  for  X.  X.,  he  will  learn  of  something  greatly  to 
his  advantage.  A  reward  at  £.b  will  be  given  to  any 
one  who  will  famish  information  where  the  said  William 
Wufe,  and  the  little  girl  who  accompanies  him,  may 
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be  fonnd.  The  said  William  Waife  ia  about  sisiy  years 
of  age,  of  middle  stature,  atrougly  built,  has  lost  one 
eye,  and  is  lame  of  one  leg.  The  little  girl,  called 
Sophy,  is  twelve  years  old,  but  looks  younger;  has 
blue  eyes  and  light  brown  hair.  They  had  with  them  a 
white  French  poodle  dog.  Thia  bill  is  printed  by  the 
fidenda  of  the  missing  party."  The  ii«xt  day  passed  — 
no  information ;  but  on  the  day  following ,  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  good  mien,  dresaed  in  black,  rode  into  the 
town,  stopped  at  the  Bed  Lion  Inn,  ajid  aaked  to  see 
X.  X.  The  two  men  were  out  on  their  researches  — 
Mrs.  Crane  staid  at  home  to  answer  inqniries. 

The  gentleman  was  requested  to  dismount,  and  walk 
in.  Mra.  Crane  received  him  in  the  inn  parlour,  which 
swaimed  with  fliea.  She  stood  in  the  centre^ — vigilant, 
grim  spider  of  the  place. 

"I  ca-ca-call,"  said  the  gentleman,  stammering  fear- 
folly,  "in  con-consequence  of  a  b-b-bill  —  I  oh-chanced 
to  see  in  my  ri-ri-ri-ride  yesterday  —  on  a  wa-wa-wall: 
—  Ton  —  you,  I  —  sup-sup  — " 

"Am  X.X.,"  put  in  Mrs.  Crmie,  growing  impatient, 
"one  of  the  Mends  of  Mr.  Waife,  by  whom  the  hand- 
bill has  been  circulated;  it  will  indeed  be  a  great  relief 
to  OS  to  know  where  they  are  —  the  little  girl  more 
especiaUy." 

Mrs.  Crane  was  respectably  dressed  — in  silk,  iron- 
grey;    she  had  crisped  her  flakey  tresses  into  stiff  bard 
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ringletf,  that  fell  like  long  Bcrews  from  under  a  black 
velvet  liaud.  Mrs.  Crane  never  wore  a  cap  — ■  nor  could 
yon  fancy  her  in  a  cap;  bat  the  velvet  band  looked  as 
rigid  as  if  gummed  to  a  hoop  of  steel.  Her  maimer 
and  tone  of  voice  were  those  of  an  educated  pereoB, 
not  unused  to  some  society  above  the  vulgar;  and  yet 
the  visitor,  in  whom  the  reader  recognises  the  piscato- 
rial Oxonian,  with  whom  Waife  had  interchanged  phi- 
losophy on  the  marge  of  the  mnuing  brooklet,  drew 
back  as  he  advanced  and  spoke;  and,  bent  on  an  eirand 
of  kindness,  he  was  seized  witii  a  vague  mis^ving. 

Sba.  Ckane  (blandly).  —  "I  fear  they  must  be 
badly  o£f.  I  hope  they  are  not  wanting  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Bat  pray  be  seated,  sir.^  She  looked  at  him 
again,  and  with  more  respect  in  her  address  than  she 
had  before  thrown  into  it,  added,  with  a  half  curtsy,  as 
she  seated  herself  fay  bis  nde,  "A  clevgymam  of  the 
Established  Church,  I  presume,  sir?" 

Oxonian  (stammer,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  re- 
spectfully omitted).  —  "With  this-  defect,  ma'ami  — 
But  to  the  point.  Some  days  ago  I  happened  to  fall  in 
with  an  elderly  person,  such  as  is  described,  with  a 
very  pretty  female  child,  and  a  French  dog.  The  man 
—  gentleman,  perhaps,  I  may  call  him,  judging  from 
his  conversation-  —  interested  me  mnch ;  so  did  the 
little  girl.  And  if  I  conld  be  the  meEms  of  directing 
real  friends  anxious  to  serve  them  — " 
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Mjia.  Cease.  —  "Ton  would  indeed  be  a  bene- 
factor.    And  where  are  they  now,  sirf " 

Oxonian.  —  "That  I  cannot  poeitively  tell  you. 
But  before  I  say  more,  will  you  tindly  satisfy  my  cu- 
riosity? He  is  perhaps  an  eccentric  person  —  this  Mr. 
Waife?  —  a  little  — "  The  Oxonian  stopped,  and 
touched  bis  forehead.  Mrs.  Crane  made  no  prompt 
reply  —  she  was  musing.  Unwarily  the  scholar  con- 
tinued: "Because,  in  that  case,  I  should  not  hke  to  in- 
terfere. So  many  persons  are  shut  up,  where  there  is 
no  insanity;  but  where  there  is  property — " 

Mrs,  Crane.  —  "Quite  right,  sir.  His  friends 
would  not  interfere  with  his  roving  ways,  his  little 
whims,  on  any  account  Poor  man,  why  should  they? 
Ko  property  at  all  for  them  to  covet,  I  assure  yon. 
But  it  is  a  long  story,  I  had  the  care  of  that  dear 
little  g^l  from  her  infancy;  sweet  child!" 

Oxonian.  —  "So  she  seems." 

Mrs.  Crane.  —  "And  now  she  has  a  most  com- 
fortable home  provided  for  her;  and  a  young  girl,  with 
good  Mends,  ought  not  to  be  tramping  about  the 
country,  whatever  an  old  man  may  do.  You  must 
allow  that,  sir?" 

Oxonian.  —  "Well  —  yes,  I  allow  that;  it  occurred 
to  me.    But  what  is  the  man?  —  the  gentleman?" 

JMCaa.  Cbanb.  —  "Veiy  'eccentric,'  as  you  say,  and 
inconsiderate,  perhaps,  as  to  the  little  girl     We  will 
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not  call  it  insane,  Bii;  ve  can't  bear  to  look  at  it  in 
that  light    But  —  are  you  married?" 

OxONiAK  (bluBhing).  —  "No,  ma'am." 

Maa.  Crake.  —  "But  you  have  a  sister,  per- 
haps?" 

Oxonian.  —  "Yea;  I  have  one  aister." 

Maa.  CaAHE.  —  "Would  you  like  your  siater  to  be 
running  about  the  country  in  that  way  —  carried  off 
from  her  home,  kindred,  and  friendaP" 

Oxonian.  —  "Ah I  I  underatand.  The  poor  little 
girl  is  fond  of  the  old  man  —  a  relation,  grandfather 
perhaps?  and  he  has  taken  her  from  her  home;  and 
though  not  actually  insane,  lie  ia  atiU  — " 

Mes,  Crane.  —  "An  unsafe  guide  for  a  female 
child,  delicately  reared.  /  reared  her;  of  good  pro- 
spects too.  0  air,  let  oa  save  the  child!  Look — "  She 
drew  from  a  side-pocket  in  her  stiff  iron-grey  apron  a 
folded  paper;  she  placed  it  in  the  Oxonian's  hand;  he 
glanced  over  aad  returned  it 

"I  see,  ma'am.  I  cannot  hesitate  ai1:er  this.  It  is 
a  good  many  miles  off  where  I  met  the  persona  whom 
I  have  no  donbt  that  you  seek;  and  two  or  three  days 
ago  my  father  received  a  letter  from  a  very  worthy, 
excellent  man,  with  whom  he  is  often  brought  into 
conuDunication  upon  benevolent  objects  —  a  Mr.  Har- 
topp,  the  Mayor  of  Gatesboro',  in  which,  amoi^;  other 
matters,  the  mayor  mentioned  briefly  that  the  Literary 
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Institute  of  that  town  had  been  much  delighted  by  the 
perfonnance  of  a  reiy  remarkable  mau  with  one  eye, 
about  whom  there  seemed  some  mystery,  with  a  little 
girl  and  a  learned  dog;  and  I  can't  help  thinking  that 
the  man,  the  girl,  and  the  dog,  must  be  those  whom  I 
saw,  and  you  seek." 

Mes.  Craiie.  —  "At  Gatesboro'?  —  is  that  far?" 

"Some  way;   but  you  can  get  a  cross  triun  &om 
this  village.     I  hope  that  the  old  man  will  not  be   ' 
separated  from  the  little  girl;  they  seemed  very  fond 
of  each  other." 

"No  doubt  of  it;  very  fond;  it  would  be  cruel  to 
separate  thero.  A  comfortablo  home  for  both.  I 
don't  know,  sir,  if  I  dare  offer  to  a  gentleman  of  yonr 
evident  rank  the  reward,  —  but  for  the  poor  of  your 
parish." 

'  "Oh,  ma'am,  our  poor  want  for  nothing;  my  father 
is  ricL  But  if  yon  would  oblige  me  by  a  line  after 
yon  have  found  these  Interesting  persons  —  I  am 
going  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country  to-morrow  —  to 
Montfort  Court,  in  —  shire." 

Mrs.  CaANH.  —  "To  Lord  Montfort  —  the  head 
of  the  noble  family  of  Vipont?" 

OzoHiAX.  —  "Yes;  you  know  any  trf  the  family, 
jna'am?  If  you  could  refer  me  to  one  of  them,  Z 
should  feel  more  satisfied  as  to  — " 
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Mkb,  Crane  (hastily).  —  "Indeed,  sir,  eveiy  one 
most  iknow  that  great  femilj'  by  name  and  repute.  I 
know  no  more.  So  yon  are  going  to  Lord  Montfort'al 
The  Marchioneas,  they  eay,  ia  very  beautiful?" 

OzoHiAM.  —  "And  good  as  beautiful.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  connected  both  with  her  and  Lord  Afont- 
fort;  they  are  cousins,  and  my  grandfather  was  a 
Vipont  I  should  have  told  you  my  name  —  Morley; 
George  Vipont  Morley." 

Mrs.  Crane  made  a  profound  curtsy,  and,  with  an  un- 
mistakable smile  of  satisfaction,  said,  aa  if  half  in  soli- 
loquy —  "  So  it  is  to  one  of  that  noble  family  —  to  » 
Vipont  —  that  the  dear  child  will  owe  her  reatoratioa 
to  my  embrace!    Bless  you,  sir!" 

"I  hope  I  hare  done  right,"  said  George  Vipont 
lUorley,  as  he  mounted  his  horse.  "I  must  haye  done 
right,  surely!"  he  said  again,  when  he  was  on  the 
high-road.  "I  fear  I  have  not  done  right,"  he  said  a 
third  time,  as  the  face  of  Mrs.  Crane  began  to  haunt 
him;  and  when  at  sunset  he  reached  his  home,  tired 
out,  horse  and  man,  with  an  unusually  long  ride,  and 
the  green  water-bant  on  which  he  had  overheard  poor 
Waife's  simple  grace  and  joyous  babble  came  in  sight 
—  "After  all,"  he  said,  dolefyiy,  "it  was  no  business 
of  mine.  I  meant  well;  hut  — ."  His  little  sister  ran 
to  the  gate  to  greet  him  —  "TesI  I  did  g^uite  right. 
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Hot  sbotild  I  like  my  sister  to  be  roving  the  country, 
and  acting  at  Literary  Institutes  widi  a  poodle  dog. 
Quite  right;  kiss  me,  Janel" 


n,  Google 
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CHAPTEE  XVm. 

Let  a  king  and  a  beggar  converae  freely  together,  and  it  is 
tiie  beggar's  fault  if  he  does  not  aay  aomething  which  makes 
the  king  lift  bis  bat  to  bim. 

The  scene  shifts  back  to  Gatesboro',  the  fbreaoon 
of  the  day  eaoceeding  the  memorable  Ezhibiiioii  at 
the  bistitate  of  that  learned  towiL  Hr.  Hartopp  was 
in  the  little  parlour  behind  his  countty-house,  bis  hours 
of  business  much  broken  into  by  those  intrudera  who 
deem  no  time  tmseasonable  for  the  indulgence  of  curio- 
sity, the  interchange  of  thought,  or  the  interest  of 
general  humanity  and  of  national  enlightenment.  The 
excitement  produced  on  the  previous  evening  by  Mr. 
Chapman,  Sophy,  and  Sir  Isaac,  was  greatly  on  the 
increase.  Persons  who  had  seen  them  naturally  called 
on  the  Mayor  to  tali  over  the  Exhibition.  Persons 
who  had  not  seen  them,  still  more  naturally  dropped 
in  just  to  learn  what  was  really  Mr.  Mayor's  private 
opinion.  The  little  parlour  was  thronged  by  a  regular 
levee.  There  vas  the  proprietor  of  a  dismal  bnilding, 
still  called  "The  Theatre,"  which  was  seldom  let  ex- 
cept at  election-time,  when  it  was  hired  by  the  popular 
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candidate  for  the  delivery  of  those  haraugneB  upon 
liberty  and  conscience,  ^anny  and  oppresuon,  which 
famish  the  staple  of  declamation  equally  to  the  drama- 
tist and  the  orator.  There  was  also  the  landlord  of  the 
Boyal  Hotel,  who  had  lately  bnilt  to  his  house  "The 
City  Concert-room"  —  a  saperb  apartment,  bat  a 
losing  speculation.  There,  too,  were  three  highly 
respectable  persons,  of  a  serious  torn  of  mind,  who 
came  to  suggest  doubts  whether  an  entertainment  of  so 
frivolous  a  nature  was  not  injurioos  to  the  morally  of 
Gatesboro'.  Besides  these  notables,  there  were  loungers 
and  gossips,  with  no  particular  object  except  that  of 
ascertaining  who  Mr  Chapman  was  by  birth  and 
parentage,  and  sug^sting  the  expediency  of  a  depu- 
tation ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  asking  brm  to 
repeat  his  performance,  but  chai^d  with  private  in- 
stnictjons  to  cross-examine  him  as  t«  his  pedigree.  The 
gentle  Mayor  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  mighty  ledgei^ 
book,  pen  in  hand.  The  attitude  was  a  rebuke  on 
intruders,  and  in  ordinary  times  would  have  been  so 
oonsidered.  But  mildness,  however  miyestic,  is  not 
always  effective  in  periods  of  civic  commotion.  The 
room  was  animated  by  hubbub.  You  caught  broken 
sentences  here  and  there  crossing  each  other,  like  the 
sounds  that  had  been  frozen  in  the  air,  and  set  free  by 
a  thaw,  according  to  the  veracionS  narrative  of  Baron 
Hnnchansen. 

Plathoubb  Peopwetor.  ' —  "The  theatre  is  the — " 
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Serious  Ggntlehait.  —  "Plausible  snare  by  which 
a  population  at  present  grave  and  veil-disposed,  U 
decoyed  into  becoming  — " 

ExcTTKD  Admirer  —  "A  French  poodle,  sir,  that 
plays  at  dominoeii  like  a  — " 

CiusDni.003  CoNJBCTORER.  —  "Benevolent  philan- 
thropist, condescending  to  act  for  the  benefit  of  soma 
distressed  brother  who  is  — " 

pROPEiBTOH  OP  City  Concert-Eoom.  —  "Ono 
hondred  and  twenty  feet  long  by  forty,  Mr.  Mayor  I 
Talk  of  that  damp  theatre ,  sir,  you  might  as  well  talk 
of  the  — " 

.Suddenly  the  doos  flew  open,  and  pushing  aside  a 
clerk  who  designed  to  announce  him,  in  burst  Mx. 
Chapman  himself. 

He  had  evidently  expected  to  And  the  Ksyor 
alone.  For  at  the  ugfat  of  that  throng  he  cheoked 
himself,  and  stood  mute  at  the  threshold.  The  levee 
for  a  moment  was  no  less  surprised,  aud  no  leas  mute. 
But  the  good  folks  soon  recovered  themselves.  To 
many  it  was  a  pleasure  to  accost  and  congratulate  the 
man  who  the  night  before  had  occasioned  to  than 
emotions  so  agreeable.  Cordial  smiles  broke  out  — 
friendly  hands  were  thrust  forth.  Brief  but  hearty 
comphments,  mingled  with  entieaties  to  renew  the  pei- 
formauce  to  a  Iwger  audience,  were  showered  ronnd. 
The  Comedian  stood  hat  in  hand,  mechanically  pasung 
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bis  sleeve  ovei  its  nap,  mnttemg  half  inaudible,  "Yoa 
see  before  you  a  man"  —  and  turning  bis  dngle  ej* 
&om  one  face  to  the  other,  as  if  Btrnggliug  to  guess 
what  was  meant,  or  vhexe  he  vaa.  Tbe  Iklayor  rose 
and  came  forward  —  "Mj  dear  triends,"  said  he, 
mildly,  "Mr.  Chapman  calls  by  appointment  Per- 
haps he  may  hare  something  to  say  to  me  confiden- 
tially." 

Tbe  three  serions  gentlemen,  irho  had  bith^o 
remmed  aloof,  eyeing  Mr.  Chapman,  much  as  three 
inquisitors  might  hare  eyed  a  Jew,  shook  three  solemn 
heads,  and  set  the  example  of  retreat  The  last  to 
linger  were  the  rival  proprietors  of  tbe  theatre  and  die 
dty  concert-room.  Each  whispered  the  stranger' — 
one  tbe  left  ear,  one  the  right  Each  thrust  into  his 
hand  a  printed  paper.  As  the  door  closed  ou  them  the 
Comedian  let  fall  the  papers;  his  arm  drooped  to  his 
side;  bis  whole  frame  seemed  to  collapse.  Hartopp 
took  hi  in  by  the  band,  and  led  him  gently  to  his  own 
arm-chair  beside  the  table.  The  Comedian  dropped 
on  the  chair,  still  without  speaking. 

Mb.  Haetopp.  —  "What  is  the  matter?  What  has 
happened?" 

Waife.  —  "She  is  very  ill;  —  in  a  bad  way;  the 
doctor  says  so  —  Dr.  Gill." 

Mb.  Habtoff  (feelingly).  —  "Your  little  girl  in  a 
bad  way!    Oh,  no;  doctors  always  exaggerate  la  order 
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to  get  more  credit  for  the  core.  Not  that  I  Totdd 
disparage  Dr.  Gill  —  feUoT-townaman  —  firat-rate  man. 
Still  'tis  &e  way  with  doctors  to  talk  cheerfitlly,  if  one 
ifl  in  iaiagtx,  and  to  look  solemn  if  there  is  nothing 
to  fear." 

WAira.  —  "Do  you  think  bo  —  you  have  children 
of  your  own,  sir?  —  of  her  age,  too?  —  Eh!   eh!" 

Mb.  Hartopp.  —  "Tes;  I  know  all  about  children 
—  better,  I  think,  than  Mrs.  H.  does.  What  ia  the 
complaint?" 

Waipe.  —  "The  doctor  aays  it  is  low  fever." 

Mh.  Habtopp.  —  "Caused  by  nervous  excitement, 
peihaps." 

Waipe  (looking  up).  —  "Yea  —  that's  what  he 
saya  —  nervous  excitement" 

Mb.  Habtopp.  —  "Clever  sensitive  children,  sub- 
jected precociously  to  emulation  and  emotion,  are 
always  liable  to  such  maladies.  My  third  girl,  Anna 
Maria,  fell  into  a  low  fever,  caused  by  nervous  excite- 
ment in  tiying  for  school  prizes." 

Waipe.  —  "Did  she  die  of  it,  sir?" 

Mb.  Habtopp  (shuddering).  —  "Die  —  No!  I 
removed  her  from  school  —  set  her  to  take  care  of 
the  poultry  —  forbade  all  French  exercises,  made  her 
take  English  exercise  instead  —  and  ride  on  a 
donkey.  She's  quite  another  thing  now  —  cheeks  as 
red  as  an  apple,  and  as  firm  as  a  cricket-ball." 
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Waifb.  — i  "I  will  keep  poultty;  I  will  bay  a 
donkey.  Oh,  sir!  you  don't  think  ehe  will  go  to 
heaven  yet,  and  leave  me  here?" 

Mr.  Habtopp.  —  "Not  if  yon  give  her  rest  and 
quiet     But  no  excitement  —  no  exhibitions." 

Waifb  (emptying  his  pockets  on  the  table).  — 
"Will  yon  kindly  count  that  money,  sir?  Don't  yon 
think  that  would  be  enough  to  find  her  some  pretty 
lodging  bereabonts  till  she  gets  quite  strong  again? 
With  green  fields  —  she's  fond  of  green  fields,  and  a 
farmyard  with  poultry  —  thongb  we  were  lodging  a 
few  days  ago  with  a  good  woman  who  kept  hens,  and 
Sophy  did  not  seem  to  take  to  them  mucL  A  canary 
bird  is  more  of  a  companion,  and  — " 

Haktopp  (interrupdng).  —  "Ay  —  ay  —  and 
you!  what  would  you  do?" 

Waipb.  —  "Why,  I  and  the  dog  would  go  away 
for  a  little  while  about  the  country." 

Haktopp.  —  "Exhibiting?" 

Waifb.  —  "That  money  will  not  last  for  ever, 
and  what  can  we  do  —  I  and  the  dog  —  in  order  to 
get  more  for  her?" 

Hartopp  (pressing  his  hand  warmly).  —  "Tou  are 
a  good  man,  sir.  I  am  sure  of  it;  you  cannot  have 
done  things  which  you  should  be  afraid  to  tell  me. 
Make  me  your  confidant,  aud  I  may  then  find  some 
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employment  fit  tax  yon,  and  yon  need  not  separate 
yonraelf  from  your  little  girL" 

Waife.  —  "Separate  from  lierl  I  should  only 
leave  her  for  a  flw  days  at  a  time  till  she  gets  well 
This  money  would  keep  her  —  how  long?  Two 
months  —  three?  how  long?  —  the  doctor  would  not 
charge  mnch." 

Haktopp.  —  "You  will  ilot  confide  in  me,  th«i? 
At  your  age  —  have  you  no  friends  —  no  one  to 
speak  a  good  word  for  you?" 

Waqt  (jerking  np  his  head  with  a  haagbly  air). 
—  "So  —  so!  Who  talks  to  yon  about  me,  sir?  I  am 
speaking  of  my  innocent  child.  Does  she  want  a  good 
word  spoken  for  her?  Heaven  has  written  it  in  her 
face." 

Hartopp  persisted  no  more,  the  excellent  man  was 
sincerely  grieved  at  his  visitor's  obstinate  avoidance  of 
the  true  question  at  issue;  for  the  Mayor  could  have 
fonnd  employment  for  a  man  of  Waife^s  evident  education 
and  talent  But  such  employment  would  entail  responsi- 
bilities and  trust  How  recommend  to  it  a  maa  of  whose 
life  and  circumstances  notiiing  could  be  known  —  a  man. 
without  a  character?  —  And  Waife  interested  him  deeply. 
We  have  all  felt  that  there  are  some  persons  towards 
whom  we  are  attracted  by  a  peculiar  sympathy  not 
to  be  explained  —  a  something  in  the  manner,  the  cat 
of  the  face,  the  tone  of  the  voice.    If  there  are  fi^ 
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applicants  for  &  benefit  in  onr  gift,  one  of  the  S&j 
.wins  ilia  way  to  our  preference  at  first  sight,  though 
with  no  better  right  to  k  tlian  his  fellowa.  We  can  no 
more  aay  why  we  like  the  wan  than  we  can  Bay  why 
we  fall  in  love  widi  a  woman  in  whom  no  one  eke 
wonld  discover  a  chaim.  "There  is,"  saya  a  Latin 
love-poet,  "no  why  or  wherefore  in  liking."  Hartopp, 
therefore,  had  taken,  from  the  first  moment,  to  Waife 
—  the  staid,  respectable,  thriving  man,  all  muffled  up 
ftom  head  to  fi>ot  in  the  whitest  lawn  of  reputation  — 
to  the  wandraing,  shifty,  tricksome  scatterling,  who 
had  not  seemingly  secured,  through  the  course  of  a  life 
bordering  upon  age,  a  single  certificate  for  good  con- 
duct On  his  hearthstone,  beside  his  leger-book,  stood 
the  Mayor,  lobking  with  a  respectful  admiration  that 
puzzled  himself  upon  the  forlorn  creature,  who  could 
give  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  rather  in  the 
Gatesboro'  Parish  Stocks  than  in  its  chief  magistrate's 
easy-chair.  Tet  were  the  Mayor's  sympathetic  liking 
and  tespectiul  admiration  wholly  unaccountable?  Runs 
there  not  between  one  warm  human  heart  and  another 
the  electric  chain  of  a  secret  understanding?  In  that 
maimed  outcast,  so  stubbornly  hard  to  himself  —  so 
tremnlonsly  sensitive  for  his  sick  child  —  was  there 
not  the  mt^esty  to  which  tbey  who  have  learned  tbat 
Nature  has  her  nobles,  reverently  bow  the  head!  A 
man,  tme  to  man's  grave  religion,  can  no  more  despise 
W)ial  loilj  ke  do  aU\  iH  II.  8 
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a  life  wrecked  in  all  else,  wblle  a  hallowing  affectioa 
Btands  ont  snblime  throngh  the  rents  and  chinks  of  for- 
tnne,  than  he  can  profime  wi&  mde  mockery  a  templo 
m  rdna  —  if  sdll  left  there  the  altai. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 
Yay  well  so  far  aa  it  goee. 


Hs.  Ha&topf.  —  "I  csonot  preBome  to  qaestioii 
ytm  further,  Sir.  Ghapmao.  Bat  to  one  of  jwa 
knowledge  of  the  w^oild,  I  need  not  Bay  that  jovx 
nleiice  deprives  me  of  the  po'wer  to  assist  yonzseli 
We'll  talk  no  more  of  that" 

Waitb.  —  "Thank  you  giatehiUy,  Mr.  Mayor." 
M&  Haktopp.  —  "But  for  the  little  girl,  make 
yonr  mind  eaty  —  at  least  for  the  present  1  will 
place  her  at  my  farm  cottage.  My  hailifTs  wife,  a 
kind  woman,  will  take  care  of  her,  while  you  pursue 
your  calling  ebewhere.  As  for  this  money,  yon  will 
want  it  yourself;  your  poor  little  child  shall  cost  you 
nothing.  So  that's  settled.  Let  me  come  up  and  see 
her.  I  am  a  bit  of  a  doctor  myself.  Every  mau  bleat 
with  a  laige  family,  in  whose  house  there  is  always 
some  interesting  case  of  small-pox,  measlea,  hooptng- 
congh,  scarlatina,  &&,  has  a  good  private  practice  of 
hia  own.  Fm  not  brilliant  in  book  learning,  Mr.  Chap- 
man. Bat  as  to  children's  complaints  in  a  practical 
way,"  added  Hartopp,  with  aglow  of  pride,  "Mrs  H. 
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says  she'd  rather  trast  the  little  ones  to  me  than  Dr. 
OilL  m  see  your  child,  and  set  her  up,  Til  he  honsd. 
But  now  I  think  of  it,"  continued  Eaitopp,  Boftenin^ 
more  and  more,  "if  exhibit  yon  must,  vhj  not  Bta.j  at 
Gateshoro'  for  a  lime?  More  ma^  be  made  in  this 
town  than  eUewhere." 

"No,  no;  I  conld  not  hare  the  heart  to  act  here 
^Eun  without  her.  I  feel  at  present  as  if  I  can  never 
again  act  at  alll  Something  else  will  tnm  up.  Provi- 
dence is  so  kind  to  me,  iSx.  Mayor." 

Wtdffl  tnimed  to  the  door  —  "Ton  will  come 
soon?"  bo  Mid  anxiously. 

The  Hayor,  who  had  been  locking  up  his  ledgen 
and  papers,  replied,  "I  will  but  stay  to  ^re  some 
orders;  in  a  qnaiter  of  an  hour  I  shall  be  at  your 
hotel" 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Soph;  hides  beaxt  and  abows  temper. 

The  child  was  lying  on  a  sola  drawn  near  &b 
window  in  her  own  room,  and  on  hex  lap  was  the  doll 
Lionel  bad  given  to  her.  Carried  with  hear  in  her 
wanderingB,  she  had  never  played  with  it;  never  altered 
a  ribbon  in  itB  yellow  treesea;  but  at  least  once  a-day 
sbe  had  taken  it  forth  and  looked  at  it  in  secret.  And 
all  tbat  morning,  left  mnch  to  benelf,  it  had  been  ber 
compamon.  She  was  ffiooothlng  down  its  frock,  which 
she  fancied  had  got  raffled  —  smoothing  it  down  witb 
a  sort  of  fearful  tendexness,  the  doll  all  the  while 
staring  her  full  in  the  face  with  its  blue  bead  eyes. 
Wfufe,  seated  near  her,  was  trying  to  talk  gaily;  to  in- 
vent fairy  tales  blithe  with  sport  and  fancy;  bat  his 
Invention  Sagged,  aad  the  fairies  prosed  awfully.  He 
had  placed  the  dominoes  before  Sir  Isaac,  but  Sophy 
had  scarcely  looked  at  them,  from  the  languid  heavy 
eyes  on  which  the  doll  so  stupidly  fixed  its  own.  Sir 
Isaac  himself  seemed  spiritless-,  be  was  aware  that 
something  was  wrong.  Ifow  and  then  be  got  np  rest- 
lessly, sniffed  the  dominoes,  and  placed  a  paw  gently, 
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Tcry  gently,  ou  Sophy's  knee.  Not  being  enconraged, 
lie  lay  down  again  tmeasily,  often  sliiftiitg  bis  positioa 
aa  if  the  floor  vaa  grown  too  hard 'for  him.  Thus  the 
Hayor  found  the  three.  He  approached  Sophy  with 
the  st«p  of  a  man  accustomed  to  sickrooms  and  idling 
children  —  step  light  as  if  shod  with  felt  —  put  his 
hand  on  her  shotdder,  kissed  her  forehead,  and  then 
took  the  doE  Sophy  staji^d,  and  took  it  back  from 
him  quickly,  but  without  a  word;  then  she  hid  it  be- 
hind her  pillow.  The  Mayor  smiled  —  "My  de« 
child,  do  you  think  I  should  hurt  your  doll?" 

Sophy  coloured,  and  said  mnrmuringly,  "So,  sir, 
not  hurt  it,  but  — "  she  stopped  short 

"I  have  been  talking  to  your  grandpapa  about 
you,  my  dear,  and  we  both  wish  ia  give  you  a  httle 
holiday.  Dolls  are  well  enough  for  the  winter,  bat 
green  fields  and  daisy-chains  for  the  summer," 

Sophy  glanced  from  the  Mayor  to  her  grandfather, 
and  back  again  to  the  Mayor,  shook  her  curls  from 
her  eyes,  and  looked  seriously  inquisitiTe. 

The  Mayor,  observing  her  quietly,  stole  her  hand 
into  his  own,  feeling  the  pulse  as  if  merely  caressing 
the  slender  wrist  Then  he  began  to  describe  his 
bailiff's  cottage,  with  woodbine  round  the  porch,  the 
farm-yard,  the  beehives,  the  pretty  duck-pond  with  an 
osier  island,  and  the  great  China  gander  who  hod  a 
pompous  strut,  which  made  him  the  drollest  creature 
possible.     And  Sophy  should  go  there  in  a  day  oi 
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two,  'and  be  as  bappj  as  one  of  the  bees,  but  not 
so  bnsy. 

Sophy  liatened  vay  eameBtly ,  reiy  gmvely,  aad 
then  sliding  her  hand  from  the  Mayor,  caught  hold  of 
her  grandfather's  arm  firmly,  and  said,  "And  yon, 
Grandy  —  will  you  like  it?  —  won't  it  be  doll  for 
yon,  Grandy,  dear?" 

"Why,  my  darling,"  sfud  Waife,  "I  and  Sir  Isaac 
will  go  and  take  a  stroll  about  the  country  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  — " 

3oFET  (passionately).  —  "I  thought  so;  X  thought 
he  meant  that  I  tried  not  to  believe  if;  go  away  — 
yon?  and  who's  to  take  care  of  you?  who'll  understand 
you?  I  want  care!  I  —  I!  Ho,  no,  it  is  you  —  you 
who  want  care.  I  shall  be  well  to-morrow  —  quite 
well,  don't  fear.  He  shall  not  be  sent  away  from  me; 
he  shall  not,  sir.  Oh,  grandfather,  grandfather,  how 
could  yon?"  She  flung  herself  on  his  breast,  clinging 
there ,  cling^g  as  if  infancy  and  age  were  but  parts  of 
the  same  whole. 

"But,"  Bwd  the  Mayor,  "it  is  not  as  if  you  were 
going  to  school,  my  dear;  you  are  going  for  a  holiday. 
And  your  grandfather  must  leave  you  —  must  travel 
about  —  'ds  his  calling.  If  you  fell  ill  and  were  with 
bim,  think  bow  much  you  would  be  in  his  way.  Do 
you  know,"  he  added  smiling,  "I  shall  begin  to  fear 
that  you  are  selfish." 

"Selfishl"  exclaimed  Waife  angrily. 
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"Selfidil"  exceed  8ophy  with  a  melancholy  scorn 
that  came  from  a  sentiment  so  deep  that  mortal  eye 
could  scarce  fathom  it.  "Oh,  no,  sir!  can  yon  say  it 
is  for  his  good,  not  for,  whaf  be  supposes,  mine,  that 
yon  want  ns  to  part?  The  pretty  cottage  —  and  all 
for  m«  —  and  what  for  him?  —  tramp,  tramp  tdong 
the  hot  dnsty  roads.  Do  you  see  that  he  is  lame? 
Oh,  sir,  I  know  him  —  yon  don't  BeMdil  he  wonld 
have  no  meny  ways  that  make  yon  laugh  withont  me; 
wonld  yon,  Grandy,  dear?  Go  away,  yon  are  a 
nanghty  man  —  go,  or  I  shall  hate  you  as  much  as 
that  dread&l  Mr.  Bt^ge." 

"Bugge  —  who  is  he?"  said  the  Mayor  cniiously, 
catehli^  at  any  cine. 

"Hush,  my  darling!  —  hush!"  saidWaife,  fondling 
her  on  his  breast.     "Hush!    What  is  to  he  done,  sir?" 

Hartopp  made  a  sly  sign  to  him,  to  say  no  mora 
before  Sophy,  and  then  replied,  addressing  himself  to 
her  — 

"What  is  to  be  done?    Nothing  shall  he  done,  my 

dear  child,  that  yon  dislikes    I  don't  wish  to  part  yon 

two.    Don't  hate  me  —  lie  down  again  —  that's  a 

dear.     There,  I  have  smoothed  your  pillow  for  yon; 

,  oh,  here's  your  pretty  doll  agam." 

Sophy  snatched  at  the  doll  petulantly,  and  made 
what  the  French  call  a  mmie  at  the  good  man,  as  she 
suffered  her  grand&ther  to  replace  her  on  the  sofa. 
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"She  has  a  strong  temper  of  h^  own,"  mattered 
die  Mayor;  "so  has  Anna  Maria  a  stroag  temper  I" 

Now,  if  I  were  anyway  master  of  my  o^  pen, 
and  conld  write  as  I  pleased,  without  bein^^nrried 
along,  helter-skelter,  by  the  tyrannical  ezacdona  of  that 
"young  Rapid"  in  buskins  and  chiton,  called  "Tub 
l^TOBio  MusB,"  I  woold  break  off  this  chapter,  open 
my  window,  rest  my  eyes  on  the  green  lawn  without, 
and  indulge  in  a  ihapsodical  digression  upon  that 
beantifier  of  the  moral  life,  which  is  called  "Good 
TempCT."  Ha  —  the  Historic  Muse  is  doising.  By 
her  leave  I  —  Softly.  • 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Being  an  EsBsy  oa  Temper  in  general,  and  a  hazatdoiu 
expeiiment  on  tlie  reader's  in  particnlar. 

There,  the  window  ia  open!  how  instinctiTely  the 
e^e  rests  apon  the  green  1  how  the  calm  colour  Inres 
and  sootheB  it  But  ia  there  to  the  green  onfy  a  single 
hue?  See  how  infinite  the  variety  of  its  tintsl  ^Vha^ 
sombre  gravity  in  yon  cedar,  yon  motionless  pine-tree! 
What  lively  but  unvarying  laogh  in  yon  glossy  laurels! 
Do  those  tintfi  charm  us  like  the  play  in  the  young 
leaves  of  the  lilac  —  lighter  here,  darker  there,  as  the 
breeze  (and  Bp  slight  the  breeze!)  stirs  them  into 
checker  —  into  ripple?  Oh  sweet  green,  to  the  world, 
what  sweet  temper  is  to  man's  life!  Who  would  reduce 
into  one  dye  all  thy  lovely  varieties?  who  exclude  the 
dark  steadfast  verdure  that  lives  on  through  the  winter 
day;  or  the  mutinous  caprice  of  the  gentler,  younger 
tint  that  came  &esh  through  the  teajs  of  April,  and 
will  shadow  with  sportive  tremor  the  blooms  of  luzu- 
tiaat  June? 

Happy  the  man  on  whose  marriage-hearth  temper 
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BmQes  tind  from  the  eyes  of  woman!  "No  ieit^ 
present,"  saath  the  heathen  proverb,  "where  absent  — 
Pradence"  —  no  joy  long  &  gaest  where  Peace  is  not 
a  dweller.  Peace,  so  like  Faith,  that  they  may  be 
taken  for  each  odier,  and  poets  have  clad  them  with 
the  same  veiL  Bat  in  childhood,  in  early  yonth, 
expect  not  the  changeless  green  of  the  cedar.  Wouldst 
thoa  distinguish  ^e  tamper  firom  epiritleas  dulnees, 
from  cold  simnlation  —  ask  lesB  what  the  temper,  than 
what  the  disposidon. 

Is  the  uattiie  sweet  and  tmatful,  is  it  free  from  the 
morbid  self-love  which  calls  itself  "sensitive  feeling," 
and  frets  at  imaginary  offences;  is  the  tendency  to  be 
pateM  for  kindness  —  yet  take  kindness  meekly,  and 
accept  as  a  benefit  what  the  vain  call  a  due?  From 
dispouldons  thns  blessed,  sweet  temper  will  come  forth 
to  gladden  thee,  spontaneous  and  free.  Quick  with 
some,  with  some  slow,  word  and  look  emerge  out  of 
the  heaxt  Be  thy  first  question,  "Is  the  heart  itself 
generoos  and  tender?"  If  it  be  so,  self-control  comes 
with  deepening  affection.  Oall  not  that  a  good  heart  . 
which,  hastening  to  sling  if  a  fibre  be  raffled,  cries, 
"I  am  no  hypocrite."  Accept  that  excuse,  and  revenge 
becomes  virtue.  But  where  the  heait,  if  it  give  the 
offence,  pmes  tiU  it  win  back  the  pardon;  if  offended 
itself,  bounds  forth  to  forgive,  ever  lon^g  to  soothe, 
ever  grieved  if  it  wonnd;  then  be  sure  that  its  noble- 
ness will  need  but  few  trials  of  pun  in  eaeh  outbreak, 
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to  zefioe  and  ciuutise  its  exptesBion.  Fear  not  th^; 
be  but  noble  tb^el^  thou  art  safe! 

Tet  wbat.in  childhood  is  often  called,  reboldngly, 
"temper,"  is  bnt  tbe  cordial  and  piuBsant  vitality  which 
oontaisB  xU  the  elements  that  make  temper  the  sweetest 
at  last  Who  amongst  us,  how  wise  soever,  can  con- 
Btnie  a  child's  heart?  who  conjecture  all  the  springs 
that  secretly  vibrate  withjin,  to  a  toadi  on  the  anrface 
of  feeling?  Each  child,  bnt  especially  the  girl-child, 
would  task  the  whole  lore  of  a  sage,  deep  as  Shake- 
speare, to  distinguish  those  subtle  emotions  which  we 
grown  folks  have  outlived. 

"  "She  has  a  strong  temper,"  said  ibe  Major,  when 
Sophy  snatched  the  doU  from  his  hand  a  second  tim* 
and  pouted  at  him,  spoiled  child,  looking  so  divinely 
cross,  BO  petulantly  pretty.  And  how  on  earth  could 
the  Mayor  know  what  associations  with  that  stupid 
doll  made  her  think  it  profaned  by  the  touch  of  a 
stranger?  Was  it  to  her  eyes  as  to  his  —  mere 
waxwork  and  &ippery,  or  a  symbol  of  holy  remem- 
brances, of  gleams  into  a  fwrer  world,  of  "devotion  to 
something  afar  from  the  sphere  of  her  boitow?"  Was 
not  the  evidence  of  "strong  temper"  the  very  sign  of 
affectionate  depth  of  heart?  Poor  little  Sophy.  Hide 
it  Bgtun  —  safe  ont  of  si^t  —  close,  inscmtable,  un- 
guessed,  as  childhood's  first  treasures  of  sentiment 
ever  arel 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

The  oliject  of  CiviliMtioii  being  always  to  aettte  peop1«  one 
way  or  the  other,  the  Mayor  of  C^esboEo'  enterturw  a 
Btateemanllke  ambition  to  settle  ^Ikeman  Waife:  no 
doubt  a  wise  conception,  and  in  accordance  with  the  genioa 
of  the  Nation.  —  Every  Session  of  Parliament,  England 
is  employed  in  settling  folks ,  whether  at  home  or  at  lAe 
Antipodes ,  who  ignorantly  object  to  be  settled  in  her  way^ 
in  short,  'TU  settle  them,"  has  become  a  vulgar  idiom, 
tantamoiut  to  a  threat  of  nttermost  extermination  or 
smash. —  Therefore  the  Mayor  of  Qatesboro',  harbooring 
that  benignant  idea  with  reference  to  "  Gentleman  Waife," 
all  kindly  readers  will  exclaim,  "1^,  Meliora!  What 
will  he  do  with  it?" 

Tub  doll  ouce  more  safe  behind  the  pillow,  Sophy's 
face  gradually  softened;  she  best  forward,  touched  the 
Major's  hand  dmidly,  and  looked  at  him  with  plead- 
ing, penitent  eyes,  still  wet  with  tears  —  ey^  that 
said,  though  the  lipa  were  silent  —  "I'll  not  hate  you. 
I  was  ungrateM  and  peevish;  may  I  beg  pardoni"' 

"I  foi;giTe  you  with  all  my  heart,"  cried  the  Mayor, 
interpreting  the  look  arigliL     "And  now  tty  and  com- 
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pose  yooiself  and  sleep  while  1  talk  with  joxa  grand- 
papa below," 

"I  doat  see  how  it  is  posuble  tliat  I  can  leave 
her,"  said  W^e,  when  the  two  men  had  adjourned  to 
tlie  sitting-room. 

"I  am  sure,"  quoth  the  Mayor  serioosly,  "that  it 
is  the  best  thing  for  her;  her  pulse  has  mnch  nerrans 
excitablli^;  she  vuila  a  complete  reat;  she  oi^ht  not 
to  move  abont  wfll^oa  on  any  acootint  But  come  — 
though  I  must  not  know,  it  seems,  who  and  what  yon 
are,  Mr.  Chapman  —  I  don't  think  yon  will  ran  off 
with  my  cows,  and  if  you  like  to  stay  at  the  Bailiff's 
Cottage  for  a  week  or  two  with  yonr  grandchild,  yon 
shall  be  left  in  peace,  and  asked  no  questions.  I  wilt 
own  to  yon  a  weakness  of  mine  —  I  value  myself  on 
being  seldom  or  never  taken  in.  I  don't  think  I  could 
forgive  the  man  who  did  take  me  in.  But  taken  in  I 
certainly  shall  be,  i^  despite  all  yonr  mystery,  yon  are 
not  as  honest  a  fellow  as  ever  stood  upon  ehoe-leatherl 
So  come  to  the  cottage." 

Waife  was  very  much  affected  by  this  confiding 
kindness;  but  he  shook  his  head  despondently,  and 
that  same  abject,  almost  cringing  humility  of  mien  and 
manner  which  iiad  paoned,  at  times,  Lionel  and  Yance, 
crept  over  the  whole  man,  so  that  he  seemed  to  cower 
and  shrink  as  a  Pariah  before  a  Brahmin.  "Ifo,  mr: 
thank  you  most  hnmhly.     Ko,  sir  —  that  must  not  be. 
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I  must  work  fot  my  daily  bread,  if  what  a  poor  TOgap 
bond  Uke  me  may  do  can  be  sailed  work.  I  bare 
made  it  a  role  for  years  not  to  force  myself  to  the 
bearth  and  bome  of  any  kind  man,  who,  not  knowing 
my  past,  has  a  right  to  saspect  me.  Where  I  lo^e, 
I  pay  as  a  lodger;  or  whatever  favonr  shown  me 
spares  my  parse,  I  try  to  return  in  some  aseihl,  humble 
way.  Why,  sir,  how  conid  I  make  free  and  easy  with 
another  man's  board  and  roof-tree  for  days  or  weeks 
together,  when  I  would  not  even  come  to  your  hearth- 
Htoue  for  a  cap  of  tea?"  The  Mayor  remembered,  and 
was  startled.  Waife  hurried  on.  "Bnt  for  loy  poor 
child  I  hare  no  snch  scmples  —  no  shame,  no  fake 
pride.  I  take  what  yon  offer  her  gratefully  —  grate- 
faiXj.  Ah,  ax,  she  is  not  in  her  right  place  with  me; 
hvt  there's  no  nse  kicking  agunst  the  pricks.  Where 
was  I?  Oh!  well,  I  tell  yon  what  we  will  do,  sir.  I 
will  take  her  to  the  Cottage  in  a  day  or  two  —  as 
she  is  well  enough  to  go  —  and  spend  the  day  with 
her,  and  deceire  her,  sir!  yes,  deceive,  cheat  her,  sirl 
I  am  a  cheat  —  a  player  —  and  she'll  think  I'm  going 
to  stay  with  her;  and  at  night,  when  she's  asleep.  111 
creep  off,  I  and  the  othw  dog.  But  HI  leave  a  lettra: 
for  her  —  it.  will  soothe  her,  and  shell  be  patient  and 
wait  I  will  come  bac^  again  to  see  her  in  a  week, 
and  once  every  week  till  she's  well  again." 

"And  what  will  yon  do?" 

"I  don't  know  —  hut,"  said  the  actor,  forcing  a 
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iBxigh  —  "I'm  not  a  man  likely  to  staire.  Oh,  never 
£aar,  drl" 

So  the  Uayor  frent  away,  and  strolled  across  the 
fields  to  his  BailJfPs  cottage,  to  piepajre  for  th«  gneet 
it  would  receive, 

"It  ia  all  Tery  well  that  the  poor  man  should  he 
away  for  some  days,"  thought  Mr.  Hartopp.  "Befote 
he  comes  again,  I  shall  have  hit  on  some  plan  to  serre 
him;  and  I  can  leant  more  about  him  &om  the  child 
in  his  absence,  and  see  what  he  is  really  fit  for. 
There's  a  schoolmaster  wanted  in  Morley's  village. 
Old  Morley  wrote  to  me  to  recommend  >iiTn  one.  Good 
salary  —  pretty  honse.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  set 
over  young  childrea  —  recommend  to  a  respectable 
proprietor  and  his  parson  —  a  man  whom  I  know  no- 
thing about.  Impossible  I  that  will  not  do.  If  there 
was  any  place  of  light  service  which  did  not  require 
trust  or  responsibility  —  but  there  is  no  such  place  in 
Gtreat  Britain.  Suppose  I  were  to  set  him  np  in  some 
easy  way  of  business  —  a  little  shop,  eh?  I  don't 
know.  What  would  Williams  say?  If,  indeed,  I  were 
taken  in!  -r-  if  the  man  I  am  thus  o^duloosly  tmsdng 
turned  out  a  rogne"  —  tiie  Mayor  paused,  and  actually 
shiveied  at  that  though  —  "  why  then,  I  should  be  fiUlen 
indeed.  My  wife  would  not  Jiet  me  have  half-a-orown 
in  my  pockets;  and  I  could  not  walk  a  hundred  yards 
but  WUliams  would  be  at  my  heels  to  protect  me  &om 
being  stolen  by  gypsies.     Taken  in  by  himl  —  No, 
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ImpoBsiblel  But  if  it  turn  out  as  I  suspect —  Hiat  cca- 
traiy  to  vulgar  jinidence,  I  am  diTining  a  really  great 
and  good  man  in  difficultioa  —  Alia,  what  a  triumpli 
I  ahall  then  g^  over  them  all  How  Williams  will 
revere  me!"  The  good  man  laughed  alond  at  that 
thought,  and  walked  on  with  a  prooder  step. 
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CHAPTER  xynr. 


A  pretty  frifle  in  its  way,  no  doubt,  is  the  love  between 
yonth  and  youth  —  Gay  varieties  of  the  bauble  spread  the 
counter  of  the  Great  Toy-Shop  —  But  thou,  courteous 
Dune  Nature,  raise  thine  ann  to  yon  shelf,  somewhat 
oat  of  everyday  reach,  and  bring  me  down  that  obsolete, 
neglected,  unconsidered  thing,  the  Love  between  Ago 
and  Childhood. 

The  next  day  Sophy  was  better  —  the  day  after, 
improvement  was  more  visible  —  and  on  the  third  day 
yfaife  paid  his  bill,  and  conducted  her  to  the  rural 
abode  to  which,  credulous  at  last  of  his  promises  to 
share  it  with  her  for  a  time,  he  enticed  her  fated  steps. 
It  was  little  more  than  a  mile  beyond  the  suburbs  of 
the  towB,  and  though  the  walk  tired  her,  she  concealed 
fatigue,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  cany  her.  The 
cottage  now  smiled  out  before  them  —  thatched  gable 
roof,  with  fancy  barge-board  —  half  Swiss,  half  what 
is  called  Elizabethan  —  all  the  fences  and  sheds  round 
it,  aa  only  your  rich  traders,  condescending  to  turn 
farmers,  construct  and  maintain  —  sheds  and  fences, 
trim  and  neat,  as  if  models  in  waxwork.     The  breezy 
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air  came  fireah  from  the  new  haystacks  —  from  the 
woodbine  round  the  porch  —  from  the  breath  of  the 
lazy  kino,  as  they  atood  knee-deep  in  the  pool,  that, 
belted  with  weeda  and  broad-leaved  water-lilies,  lay 
calm  and  gleaming  amidst  level  pastures. 

luvolnntarily  they  arrested  their  ateps,  to  gaze  on 
the  cheerful  landscape  and  inhale  the  balmy  air.  Mean- 
while the  Mayor  came  out  from  the  cottage  porch,  hia 
wife  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  two  of  his  younger  chil- 
dren bounding  on  before,  with  joyons  faces,  giving 
chase  to  a  gaudy  butterfly  which  they  had  started  from' 
the  woodbine. 

Mrs.  Hartopp  had  conceived  a  lively  curiosity  to 
aee  and  judge  for  herself  of  the  objects  of  her  liege 
lord'a  benevolent  interest  She  shared,  of  courae,  the 
anxiety  which  formed  the  standing  excitement  of  all 
those  who  lived  but  for  one  godlike  purpose  —  that 
of  preserving  Josiah  Hartopp  from  being  taken  in.  Bnt 
whenever  the  Mayor  specially  wished  to  secure  his 
wife's  countenance  to  any  pet  project  of  hia  own,  and 
convince  her  either  that  he  was  not  taken  in,  or  that 
to  be  discreetly  taken  in  is  in  this  world  a  very  popular 
and  sure  mode  of  getting  up,  he  never  failed  to  attain 
his  end.  That  man  waa  the  cunn ingest  creature!  Aa 
full  of  wiles  and  stratagems  in  order  to  get  his  own 
way  —  in  benevolent  objects  —  as  men  who  set  up 
to  be  clever  are  for  selfish  ones.  Mrs.  Hartopp  was 
certainly  a  good  woman,  but  a  made  good  woman. 
9* 
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Married  to  anatber  man,  I  suspect  th&t  she  would  hare 
been  a  shrew.  Fetrachio  would  never  have  tamed  hoj, 
m  Bwear.  But  she,  poor  lady,  hod  been  graduallj, 
bat  completely,  subdued,  subjugated,  absolutely  cowed 
beneath  the  weight  of  her  spouse's  despotio  mildness; 
for  in  Hartopp  there  was  a  weight  of  soft  quietude,  of 
placid  oppression,  wholly  irresistible.  It  would  have 
buried  a  Titaness  under  a  Pelion  of  moral  featherbeds. 
Mass  upon  mass  of  downy  influence  descended  upon 
you,  seemingly  yielding  as  it  fell,  enveloping,  over- 
bearing, stifling  you  —  not  presenting  a  single  hard 
point  of  contact  —  giving  in  as  you  pushed  ag«ust 
h  —  suppling  itself  seductively  round  you,  softer  and 
soft^,  heavier  and  heavier,  till,  I  assnre  yon,  ma'am, 
no  matter  how  high  your  natural  wifely  spirit,  you 
would  have  had  it  smothered  out  of  you,  your  last 
rebellious  murmur  dying  languidly  away  under  the 
descending  fleeces. 

"So  kind  in  you  to  come  with  me,  Mary,"  said 
Hartopp.  "I  could  not  have  been  happy  without  your 
approval  —  look  at  the  child  —  something  about  her 
like  Mary  Anne,  and  Mary  Anne  is  the  picture  of 

you!" 

Waife  advanced,  uncovering;  the  two  children, 
having  lost  trace  of  the  butterfly,  had  run  up  towards 
Sophy.  But  her  shy  look  made  themselves  shy  — - 
shynese  is  so  contagious  —  and  tliey  stood  a  liUle 
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aloof,  gazing  at  her.  Sir  Isaac  Btalked  direct  to  the 
Mayor,  snifTed  at  him,  and  wagged  his  tail. 

Mrs.  Hartopp  now  bent  over  Sophy,  and  acknow- 
ledging that  the  face  was  singularly  pretty,  glanced 
gracionaly  towards  her  husband,  and  stud,  "I  see  the 
UkenessI"  then  to  Sophy,  "I  fear  you  are  tired,  my 
dear;  yon  must  not  over-fatigue  yourself  —  and  you 
must  take  milk  fresh  from  the  cow  every  morning." 
And  now  the  bailiff's  wife  came  briskly  out,  a  tidy, 
fresh-coloured,  kind-faced  woman,  fond  of  children  — 
the  more  so  because  she  had  none  of  her  own. 

So  they  entered  the  farmyard  —  Mrs.  Hartopp 
being  the  chief  talker;  and  she,  having  pointed  out  to 
Sophy  the  cows  and  the  turkeys,  the  hencoops  and  the 
great  China  gander,  led  her  by  the  one  hand  —  whUe 
Sophy's  other  hand  clung  firmly  to  Waife's  —  across 
the  little  garden,  with  its  patent  beehives,  into  the 
house,  took  off  her  bonnet,  and  kissed  her.  "Very 
like  Mary  Anne!  —  Mary  Anne,  dear."  One  of  the 
two  children  owning  that  name  approached  —  enub- 
noaed,  black-eyed,  with  cheeks  like  peonies.  "This 
little  girl,  my  Mary  Anne,  was  as  pale  as  you  — 
over-study;  and  now,  my  dear  child,  you  must  try  and 
steal  a  little  of  her  colour.  Don't  yon  think  my  Mary 
Anne  is  like  her  papa,  Mr.  Chapman?" 

"Like  me!"  exclaimed  the  Mayor;  whispoing 
Waife  —  "image  of  her  mother  I  —  the  mat  intdleo- 
toal  lookl" 

-"^'8l^ 
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Said  the  aitfal  actor,  "Indeed,  ma'am,  the  young 
lady  has  her  father's  mooOi  and  eyebrows,  but  that 
acut«,  aensible  expression  ia  yoiirs  —  quite  yours. 
Sir  Isaac,  make  a  bow  to  the  yonit^  l^yi  and  then, 
sir,  go  through  the  sword-ex^xnset" 

The  dog,  pat  upon  his  tricks,  delighted  the  chil- 
drea;  and  the  poor  actor,  though  his  heart  lay  in  his 
breast  like  lead,  did  his  best  to  repay  beuerolence  by 
mirth.  Finally,  tnnch  pleased,  Mrs,  Hartopp  took  her 
husband's  arm  to  depart.  The  children,  on  being 
separated  from  Sir  Isaac,  began  to  cry.  The  Mayor 
interrupted  his  wife  —  who,  if  left  to  herself,  would 
have  scolded  them  into  worse  cryii^  —  told  Mary 
Anne  that  he  relied  on  her  strong  intellect  to  console 
her  brother  Tom;  observed  to  Tom  tibat  it  was  not 
like  his  manly  nature  to  set  an  example  of  weeping 
to  his  sbter;  and  contrived  thus  to  flatter  their  tears 
away  in  a  trice,  and  sent  them  forward  in  a  race  to 
the  turnstile. 

Waife  and  Sophy  were  alone  in  the  cottage 
parlour,  —  Sfcs.  Ckioch,  the  bjuUff's  wife,  walking  part 
of  the  way  hack  with  the  good  couple,  in  order  to 
show  the  Mayor  a  heifer  who  had  lost  appetite  and 
taken  to  moping.  "Lot  ns  steal  out  into  the  back 
garden,  my  darling,"  said  Waife,  "I  see  an  arbour 
there,  where  I  will  compose  myself  with  a  pipe,  a 
liberty  I  should  not  like  to  take  in-doors."  They 
stepped  across  the  threshold,  and  gtuned  the  arbour, 
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Trhidi  stood  at  the  extreme  end  of  tlie  small  kitcheit- 
garden,  and  commanded  a  pleasant  view  of  pastures 
and  cornfields,  backed  b;  the  blue  outline  of  distaat 
hilla.  Afar  were  faintly  heard  the  laugh  of  the 
Mayor's  happy  children,  now  and  then  a  tinkling 
sheep-bell,  or  the  tap  of  the  woodpecker,  unrepressed 
by  the  hnsh  of  tbe  midmost  summer,  which  stills  the 
more  tuneful  choristers  amidst  their  coverts.  Walfe 
lighted  his  pipe,  and  smoked  silently;  Sophy,  resting 
her  head  on  his  bosom,  silent  also.  She  was  exqui- 
sitely sensitive  to  nature;  the  quiet  beauty  of  all  round 
4er  was  soothing  a  spbit  lately  tronbled,  and  health 
came  stealing  gently  back  through  frame  and  through 
heart.  At  length  she  cried  softly  —  "We  could  be 
so  happy  here,  grandfather!  It  cannot  last,  can  it?" 

"  'Tis  no  use  in  this  life,  my  dear,"  returned  Walfe, 
philoBophlsing;  "no  use  at  all  disturbing  present 
happiness  by  asking  'can  it  last!'  To-day  is  man's,  to- 
morrow his  Maker's.  But  tell  me  frankly  do  you 
really  dislike  so  much  the  idea  of  exhibiting?  1  don't 
mean  as  we  did  in  Mr.  Kugge'e  show.  I  know  you 
hate  that;  but  in  a  genteel  private  way,  as  the  other 
night.     You  sigh!  Out  with  it" 

"I  like  what  you  like,  Grandy." 

"That's  not  true.  I  like  to  smoke;  you  don't 
Come,  you  do  dislike  acting?  Why?  you  do  it  so  well 
—  wonderMly.  Generally  speaking,  people  like  what 
they  do  weU." 
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"It  is  not  the  acting  itaelf,  Grandy,  de&r,  that  I 
don't  like.  When  I  am  in  aome  part  I  am  carried 
Bixraj  —  I  am  not  myself.     I  am  some  one  eleel" 

"And  the  applaoee?" 

"I  don't  feel  it  I  dareaay  I  shoald  miss  it  if  it 
did  not  come;  but  it  does  not  aeem  to  me  aa  if  /were 
applauded.  If  I  felt  that,  I  should  stop  short,  and  get 
fiightened.  It  is  as  if  tliat  somebody  else  into  whom 
I  was  changed  was  making  friends  with  the  audience; 
and  all  my  feeling  is  for  that  somebody  —  just  as, 
Grandy  dear,'  when  it  is  over,  and  we  two  are  alone 
together,  all  my  feeling  is  for  you  —  at  least  (hanging 
her  head)  it  used  to  be;  but  lately,  somehow,  I  un 
ashamed  to  think  how  I  have  been  feeling  for  myself 
more  than  for  you.  Is  it  —  is  it  that  I  am  growing 
selfish?  as  Mr.  Mayor  said.  Oh,  no.  Now  we  are 
here  —  not  in  those  noisy  towns  —  not  in  the  inns  and 
on  the  highways;  —  now  here,  Itere,  I  do  feel  again 
for  you  —  all  for  you!" 

"You  are  my  little  angel,  you  are,"  said  Waife, 
tremulously.  "Selfishl  you!  a  good  joke  that!  Now 
you  see,  I  am  not  what  is  called  DemonstratiTe  —  a 
long  word,  Sophy,  which  means,  that  I  don't  show  to 
you  always  how  fond  I  am  of  you;  and,  indeed,"  he 
added  ingenuously,  "I  am  not  always  aware  of  it 
myself;  I  like  the  applause,  and  the  lights,  and  the 
exdtement,   and  the  illusion  —  the  make-belief  of  the 
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whole  filing ;  it  takes  me  oat  of  memoiy  and  thought 
—  it  ifl  ft  world  that  has  neither  past,  present,  nor 
ftitnre,  an  interlude  in  time  —  an  escape  from  «pace. 
I  fiuppose  it  ia  the  same  with  poets  when  they  ore 
making  verses.  Yes,  I  like  all  this;  and  when  I  think 
of  it,  I  forget  you  too  much.  And  I  never  observed, 
Heaven  forgive  me,  that  you  were  pale  and  drooping, 
till  it  was  pointed  out  to  me.  Well,  take  away  your 
arms.  Let  na  consult!  As  soon  as  you  get  quite,  quite 
well —  how  shall  we  live?  what  shall  we  do?  You  are 
as  wise  as  a  little  woman,  and  such  a  careful,  prudent 
housekeeper;  and  I'm  such  a  harumscarum  old  fellow, 
without  a  sound  idea  in  my  head-  What  shall  we  do 
if  we  give  up  acting  altogether?" 

"Give  up  acting  altogether,  when  you  like  it  so' 
No  —  no.  I  will  like  it  too,  Gtandy.  But  —  hut  — " 
she   stopped   short,   afriud  to  imply  blame  or  to  give 

"But  what  —  let  US  make  clean  breasts,  one 
io  the  other;  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  FatJier  of 
Lies," 

"Tell  truth  — "  said  Sophy,  lifting  up  to  him  her 
pure  eyes  with  such  heavenly  loving -kindness,  that  if 
the  words  did  imply  reproof,  the  eyes"  stole  it  away. 
"Could  we  but  manage  to  tell  truth  off  the  stage,  I 
should  not  dislike  acting!  Oh,  grandfather,  when  that 
kind  gentleman  and  his  lady  and  those  merry  children 
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come  vp  and  speak  to  ns,  don't  you  feel  ready  to  creep 
into  the  earth?  —  I  do.  Are  -we  telling  truth?  are  we 
living  truth?  one  name  to-day,  anothei  name  to-morrow? 
I  should  not  mind  acting  on  a  stage  or  in  a  room,  for 
the  time,  but  always  acting,  always  —  we  onrBelres 
'makeheKefs!'  Gcrandfather,  must  that  bel  Tket/  dont 
do  it;  I  mean  by  they,  all  who  are  good  and  looked 
up  to  and  respected,  as  —  as  —  Oh,  Giandy 
—  Cirandy  —  what  am  I  saying?  I  have  pained 
yon." 

Wufb  indeed  was  striving  hard  to  keep  down 
emotion;  but  his  lips  were  set  firmly  and  the  blood 
bad  left  them,  and  his  hands  were  trembling. 

"We  must  hide  ourselves,"  he  said  in  a  very  low 
voice,  "we  must  take  false  names  —  I  —  because  — 
because  of  reasons  I  can't  tell  even  to  you  —  and 
you,  because  I  ftuled  to  get  you  a  proper  home,  where 
you  ought  to  be;  and  there  is  one  who,  if  he  pleases, 
and  he  may  please  it  any  day,  could  take  you  away 
from  me,  if  he  found  you  out  —  and  so  —  and  so." 
He  paused  abruptly,  looked  at  her  fearfol  wondering 
soft  face,  and  rising,  drew  himself  up  with  one  of  those 
rare  outbreaks  of  dignity  which  elevated  the  whole 
'  character  of  his  person.  "Bnt  as  for  me,"  said  he, 
"if  I  have  tost  all  name,  —  if  while  I  live,  1  must 
be  this  wandering,  skulkii^  outcast  —  look  above, 
Sophy  —  look  up  above,    there  all  secrets  will  be 
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known  —  all  hearts  read  —  and  there  my  best  hope 
to  £nd  a  place  in  which  1  may  wiut  your  coming,  is, 
in  what  haa  lost  me  all  birthright  here.  Kot  to  exalt 
myself  do  I  say  thii  —  no;  hut  that  yon  may  have 
comfort,  darling,  if  ever  hereafter  yon  are  piuned  by 
wl^t  men  say  to  you  of  me." 

Ab  be  spoke,  the  expresdon  of  his  &ce,  at  £ist 
,Bolemn  and  lofty,  relaxed  into  melancholy  sabmission. 
Then  passing  his  arm  into  hers,  and  leaning  on  it  as 
if  sunk  once  more  into  the  broken  cripple  needing  her 
frail  support,  he  drew  her  forth  from  the  arbour,  and 
paced  the  little  garden  slowly,  p^fuUy.  At  length 
he  seemed  to  recover  himself,  and  said  in  his  ordinary 
cheerful  tone,  "But  to  the  point  in  qnestion,  gappose 
we  have  done  with  actii^  and  roaming,  and  keep  to 
one  name,  and  settle  somewhere  like  pliun  folks,  again 
I  ask  —  how  shall  we  live?" 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  that,"  answered  Sophy. 
"Yott  remember  that  those  good  Uiss  Burtons  taught 
me  all  kinds  of  needlework,  and  I  know  people  can 
make  money  by  needlework  And  then,  Grandy  dear, 
what  can't  yon  do?  Do  yon  forget  Hrs.  Baunders' 
books  that  yon  boond,  and  her  cups  and  eancers  that 
you  mended.  So  we  would  both  work,  and  have  a 
little  cottage  and  a  garden,  that  we  could  take  care  of, 
«nd  aeU  the  herbs  and  vegetables.   Oh,  I  hare  thought 
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over  it  all,  tbe  last  foitujgltt,  a  hundred  hundred  tmi«, 
only  I  did  not  dare  to  speak  fini" 

Wiufe  listened  very  attentiTcly.  "I  can  make  very 
good  baskets,"  said  he,  rubbing  his  chin,  "faroonB 
baskets  (if  one  could  hire  a  bit  of  osier  ground),  and, 
as  yon  say,  there  might  be  other  fancy  articles  I  could 
tnm  out  prettily  enough,  and  yon  could  work  samplers, 
and  um-mgB,  and  doyleys,  and  pin-cushions,  and  so 
forth;  and  what  with  a  rood  or  two  of  garden  ground, 
and  pooltry  (the  Mayor  says  poultry  is  healthy  for 
children),  upon  my  word,  if  we  could  find  a  safe  place, 
and  people  would  not  trouble  us  with  their  gossip  — 
and    we    could  save  a  little  money  for  you  when  I 

"Bees  too  —  honey?"  interrupted  Sophy,  growing 
more  and  more  interested  and  excited. 

"Yes,  bees  —  certainly.  A  cottage  of  that  kind 
in  a  village  would  not  be  above  £  6  a-year,  and  £  20 
spent  on  materials  for  fancyworks  would  set  us  up. 
Ah!   but  furniture  —  beds  and  tables  —  monstroiu 

"0  no,  very  little  would  do  at  firsi" 

"Let  UB  count  the  money  we  have  left,"  said 
Wwfe,  throwing  himself  down  on  a  piece  of  sward 
that  encircled  a  shady  mulberry-tree.  Old  man  and 
child  counted  the  money,  bit  by  bit,  gaily  yet  anxiously 
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—  babbling,  interropting  eadi  other  —  scheme  upon 
scheme;  they  foi^ot  past  and  present  as  much  as  ia 
acting  plays  —  they  were  absorbed  in  the  future  — 
hmoceiit  simple  iutore  —  innocent  as  the  future  planned 
by  two  iniants  fresh  from  Kobinsoq  Crusoe  or  fairy 
biles. 

"I  remember  —  I  remember;  just  the  place  for 
OS,"  cried  WaJfe  suddenly.  "It  is  many,  many,  many 
yeare  since  I  was  there;  I  was  courting  my  Liszy  at 
the  time  —  alas  —  alas!     But  no  sad  thoughts  now  I 

—  just  the  place,  near  a,  largo  town,  but  in  a  pretty 
village  qiute  retbed  from  it.  'Twas  there  I  learned 
to  make  bastets.  I  had  broken  my  leg  —  fall  from 
a  horse  —  nothing  to  do.  I  lodged  with  an  old 
basket-maker;  he  bad  a  capital  trade.  Sivulet  at  the 
back  of  his  house;  reeds,  osiers,  plentifoL  I  see  them 
now,  aa  I  saw  them  from  my  little  casement  while  my 
leg  was  setting.  And  Lizsy  used  to  write  to  me  suct^ 
dear  letters;  my  baskets  were  all  for  her.  We  had 
baskets  enough  to  have  furnished  a  house  with  baskets; 
could  have  dined  in  baskets,  sat  in  baskets,  slept  in 
baskets.  With  a  few  lessons  I  could  soon  recover  the. 
knack  of  the  work.  I  should  like  to  see  the  place 
again;  it  would  be  shaking  hands  with  my  youth  once 
more.  None  who  could  possibly  recognise  me  could, 
be  now  living.  Saw  no  one  but  the  aorgeon,  the 
basket-maker,  and  his  wife;   all  so  old,  they  must  be 
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long  aince  gathered  to  their  fathers.  Perhaps  no  one 
carries  on  the  baaket  trade  now.  I  may  revive  it  and 
have  it  all  to  myself,  perhaps  the  cottage  itself  may 
he  easily  hired."  ^hns,  ever  disposed  to  be  sanguine, 
the  vagabond  chaltgred  on,  Sophy  listening  fondly,  and 
smiling  ap  to  his' face.  "And  a  fine  large  park  close 
by;  the  owners,  great  lords,  deserted  it  then;  perhaps 
it  is  deserted  stiU.  You  might  wander  over  it  as  if  it 
were  yonr  own,  Sophy.  Such  wonderful  tieea  —  such 
green  solitudes;  and  pretty  shy  hares  nmniug  across 
the  vistas  —  stately  deer  too!  We  will  make  friends 
with  the  lodge-keepers,  and  we  will  call  the  park 
yonra,  Sophy;  and  I  shall  be  a  genius  who  weaves 
magical  baskets,  and  you  shall  be  the  enchanted  prin- 
cess concealed  from  all  evil  eyes,  knitting  doyleya 
of  pearl  under  leaves  of  emerald,  and  catching  no 
sonnd  from  the  world  of  perishable  life,  except  as  the 
boughs  whisper  and  the  birds  sing." 

"Dear  me,  here  yon  are  —  we  tbonght  yon  were 

lost,"  said  the  bailiffs  wife;   "tea  is  waiting  for  yon, 

and  there's  husband,  sir,  coming  np  from  his  work; 

.  he'll  be  proud  and  glad  to  know  yon,  sir,  and  you  too, 

my  dear;  we  have  no  children  of  our  own." 

It  is  past  eleven.  Sophy,  worn  out,  hut  with 
emotions  far  more  pleasurable  than  she  had  long 
known,  is  fast  asleep.  Waife  kneels  by  her  side, 
bolung  at  her.     He  touches  her  hand,  so  cool  and 
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soft  —  all  fever  gone;  he  riees  on  tiptoe  —  he  bends 
over  her  forehead  —  a  kiss  there,  and  a  tear;  he 
steals  away,  down,  down  the  Btfurs.  At  the  potcb  is 
the  bailifF,  holding  Sir  Isaac. 

"We'll  take  all  care  of  her,"  said  Mr.  Gooch. 
"You'll  not  know  her  again  when  you  come  back." 

Wtufe  pressed  the  hand  of  his  grandchild's  host, 
bnt  did  not  speak. 

"You  are  sure  yon  will  find  your  way  —  no, 
that's  the  wrong  turn  —  straight  on  to  the  town. 
They'll  be  sitting  up  for  you  at  the  Saracen's  Head, 
I  suppose;  of  course,  sir?  It  seems  not  hospitable 
like,  your  going  away  at  the  dead  of  night  thus.  Bnt 
I  understand  you  don't  like  crying,  sir  —  we  men 
don't;  and  your  aweet  little  girl,  I  dare  say,  would 
sob,  ready  to  break  her  heart,  if  she  knew.  Fine 
moonlight  night,  sir  —  straight  on.  And  I  say,  don't 
&et  about  her;  wife  loves  children  dearly  —  so  do  I. 
Good  night" 

On  went  Wufe  —  lamely,  slowly  —  Sir  Isaac's 
white  coat  gleaming  in  the  moon,  ghostlike.  On  he 
went,  bundle  strapped  across  his  shoulder,  leaning  on 
his  staff,  along  by  the  folded  sheep  and  the  sleeping 
cattle.  But  when  he  got  into  the  high-road,  Gatesboro' 
iiill  before  him,  with  all  its  roofs  and  spires,  he  turned 
his  back  on  the  town,  and  tramped  once  more  along 
the  desert  thoroughfare  —  more  slowly,  and  more; 
more  lamely  —  and  more;  till  several  milestones  were 
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passed;  and  then  he  crept  through  the  ^p  of  a 
hedgerow,  to  the  sheltering  eaves  of  a  ha3rstack; 
and  Tindei  that  roof  tree  he  and  Sir  Isaac  lay  down 

to  rest. 


nvGooj^lc 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

LitD^  at  forebodings  of  evil,  but  tremble  after  dajdreams 
of  happiness. 

Wtufe  left  behind  him  at  the  cottage  two  letters  — 
one  itttniated  to  the  bailiff,  with  a  sealed  bag,  for  Mr. 
Hartopp  —  one  for  Sophy,  placed  on  a  chair  beaide 
her  bed. 

The  first  letter  was  aa  follows,  — 

"I  trust,  dear  and  honoured  mx,  that  I  shall  come 
back  Bafely;  and  when  I  do,  I  may  have  found  per- 
haps a  home  for  her,  and  some  way  of  life  snch  as  you 
wonld  not  blame.  But,  in  case  of  accident,  I  have  left 
with  Mr.  Gooch,  sealed  up,  the  money  we  made  at 
Gatesboro',  after  paying  the  inn  bill,  doctor,  &c.,  and 
retaining  the  mere  tride  I  need  in  case  I  and  Sir  Isaac 
fail  to  support  ourselves.  You  will  kindly  take  care  of 
it.  I  should  not  feel  safe  with  more  money  about  me, 
an  old  man.  I  might  be  robbed;  besides,  I  am  care- 
less. I  never  can  keep  money;  it  slips  out  of  my 
bands  like  an  eeL  Heaven  bless  you,  sir;  your  kind- 
ness seems  like  a  miracle  vonchsafed  to  me  for  that 
child's   dear  sake.     No  evil  can  chance  to  her  with 

KM  will  ha  do  uUhil!  II.  10  , 
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yon;  and  if  I  should  fall  ill  and  die,  even  then  you, 
wKo  would  have  aided  the  tricksome  vagrant,  will  not 
gradge  the  aaving  hand  to  the  harmless  child." 

The  letter  to  Sophy  ran  thus,  — 

"Darling,  forgire  me;  I  have  stolen  away  from 
you,  but  only  for  a  few  days,  and  only  in  order  to  see 
if  we  cannot  gain  the  magic  home  where  I  am  to  be 
the  Genius,  and  you  the  Princess.  I  go  forth  with 
such  a  light  heart,  Sophy  dear.  I  shall  he  walking 
thir^  miles  a-day,  and  not  feel  an  ache  in  the  lame 
leg;  you  could  not  keep  up  with  me  —  you  know  you 
could  not  So  think  over  the  cottage  and  the  basket- 
work,  and  pracUse  at  samplers  and  pin-cushions,  when 
it  is  too  hot  to  play;  and  be  stout  and  strong  against  I 
come  back.  That,  I  trust,  will  be  this  day  week  — 
'tis  but  seven  days;  and  then  we  will  only  act  fairy 
dramas  to  nodding  trees,  with  linnets  for  the  orchestra; 
and  even  Sir  Isaac  shall  not  be  demeaned  by  mer-  , 
cenary  tricks,  but  shall  employ  his  arllJimetical  talents 
in  casting  up  the  weekly  bills,  and  he  shall  never  stand 
on  his  hind-legs  except  on  sunny  days,  when  he  shall 
carry  a  parasol  to  shade  an  enchanted  princess. 
Laugh,  darling  —  let  me  fancy  I  see  you  laughing; 
hut  don't  fret  —  don't  fancy  I  desert  you.  Do  try 
and  get  well  —  quite,  quite  well;  I  aak  it  of  you'on 
my  knees," 

The  letter  and  the  hag  were  taken  over  at  sunrise 
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to  Afr.  Hartopp's  viUa.  Ur.  Hartopp'  was  an  earlj- 
man.  Sopliy  overalept  herself;  lier  room  was  to  the 
west;  the  morning  beams  did  not  reach  its  windows; 
and  the  cottage  without  chlldrea  woke  up  to  labour, 
noiseless  and  stUl.  80  when  at  last  she  shook  o£F  sleep, 
aud  tossing  her  hair  from  her  bine  ejes,  looked  round 
and  became  conscious  of  th«  strange  place,  she  still 
fancied  the  hour  early.  But  she  got  np,  drew  the 
curtain  from  the  window,  saw  the  sun  high  in  the 
heavens,  and,  ashamed  of  her  laziness,  turned,  and  lol 
the  letter  on  the  ehairl  Her  heart  at  once  misgave 
her;  the  truth  flashed  upon  a  reason  prematoielj-  qnick 
in  the  intuition  which  belongs  to  the  union  of  sensitiTe 
afTecdon  and  active  thought  She  drew  a  long  breath, 
aud  turned  deadly  pale.  It  was  some  minutes  before 
she  could  take  up  the  letter,  before  she  could  break 
the  seal.  When  she  did,^  she  read  on  noiselessly,  hw 
tears  droppii^  over  the  page,  without  effort  or  sob- 
She  had  no  egotistical  sorrow,  no  grief  in  being  left 
alone  with  strangers;  it  was  the  pathos  of  the  old  man's 
lonely  wanderings,  of  his  bereavement,  of  his  counter- 
feit glee,  and  genuine  self-sacrifice  —  this  it  was  that 
BufEused  her  whole  heart  with  unutterable  yeuiungB  of 
tenderness,  gratitude,  pi^,  veneralion.  But  when  she 
had  wept  sUeutly  for  scone  time,  she  kissed  the  letter 
with  devont  passion,  and  turned  to  that  Heaven  to 
which  the  outcast  had  taught  her  first  to  pray- 

Aiterwards  she  stood  still,  musing  a  little  while, 
.,    ,     io»  ,„ 
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and  the  aorrowM  shade  gradnallj'  left  her  hce,  Tes; 
she  would  obey  him  —  she  would  not  fret  —  she 
would  try  and  get  well  and  strong.  He  would  feel,  at 
the  distance,  that  she  was  tme  to  his  wishes  —  that 
she 'was  fitting  herself  to  be  again  his  companion;  — 
seven  days  would  soon  pass.  Hope,  that  can  never 
long  quit  the  heart  of  childhood,  brightened  over  her 
meditations,  as  the  morning  sun  over  a  landscape  that, 
just  before,  had  Iain  sad  amidst  twilight  and  under 
rains. 

When  she  came  down  stairs,  Mrs.  Gooch  was 
'  pleased  and  surprised  to  observe  the  placid  smile  upon 
her  face,  and  the  quiet  activity  with  which,  after  the 
morning  meaJ,  she  moved  about  by  the  good  woman's 
side,  aBsisdng  her  in  her  dairy-work  and  other  house- 
wife tasks,  talking  little,  comprehending  qtdckly  — 
composed,  cheerfuL 

"I  am  BO  glad  to  see  yon  don't  pine  after  yoor 
good  grandpapa,  as  we  feared  you  would." 

"He  told  me  not  to  pine,"  answered  Sophy,  simply, 
but  with  a  quivering  lip. 

When  the  noon  deepened,  and  it  became  too  warm 
for  exercise,  Sophy  timidly  asked  if  Mrs,  Gooch  had 
any  worsteds  and  knitting-neadles,  and  being  accom- 
modated wi&  those  implements  and  materials,  she  with- 
drew to  the  arbour,  and  seated  herself  to  work  — 
solitary  and  tranquil 

What  made,  perhaps,  the  chief  strength  in  this  poor 
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child's  nature,  was  its  intense  trastfnlnees  —  a  part 
perhaps,  of  ite  instinctive  appredation  of  trnth.  She 
trusted  in  Waife  —  in  the  Future  —  in  Providence  — 
in  her  own  childish,  not  helpless,  eel£  Already,  as 
her  slight  fingers  sorted  the  vorsteds,  and  her  graceM 
taste  shaded  their  hues  into  blended  harmony,  her 
mind  was  weaving,  not  less  harmoniously,  the  hues  in 
the  woof  of  dreams:  the  cottage  home  —  the  harmless 
tasks  —  Waife, 'with  his  pipe,  in  the  arm-ch^,  nnder 
some  porch,  covered,  lite  that  one  yonder —  why  not? 

—  with  fragrant  wood-bine.  And  life,  if  humble, 
boneat,  truthfdl,  not  shrinldng  from  the  day,  so  that,  if 
Lionel  met  her  again,  she  should  not  blush,  nor  he  be 
shocked.  And  if  their  ways  were  so  different  as  her 
grandfather  said,  still  they  might  cross,  as  they  had 
crossed  before,  and  —  the  work  slid  fr^m  her  hand  — 
the  sweet  UpB  parted,  smiling;  —  a  picture  came  be- 
fore her  eyes  —  her  grandfather,  Lionel,  herself;  all 
three,  friends,  and  happy;  a  stream,  fiur  as  theTbamea 
had  seemed  —  green  trees  all  bathed  in  snmmer  — 
the  boat  gliding  by;  in  that  boat  th^  three,  borne 
floftly  on  —  away  —  away  —  what  matters  whither? 

—  by  her  side  the  old  man;  —  facing  her,  the  boy's 
bright,  kind  eyes.  She  started.  She  heard  noises  — 
a  swinging  gate  —  footsteps.     She  Started  —  she  rose 

—  voices;  —  one  strange  to  her  —  a  man's  voice,  — 
then  the  Hayor's.  A  third  voice  —  shrill,  stem;  —  a 
terrible  voice  —  heard  in  infancy  —  assodated  with 
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images  of  cruelty,  miaeary,  woe.  It  could  not.be!  — 
imposaible!  Near  —  nearer  came  the  fbotateps.  Seized 
with  the  impulse  of  flight,  she  sprang  to  the  mouth  of 
the  arbonr.  Fronting  her,  glared  two  dark,  baleful 
eyes.  She  stood  —  arrested  —  speU-bonnd  —  as  a 
bird  fixed  rigid  by  the  gaze  of  a  Berpeat 

"Tea,  Mr.  Mayor;  all  right!  —  it  m  out  little  girl 
—  OTur  dear  Sophy.  Tliis  way,  Mr.  Losely.  Such  a 
pleaaaot  Borpriee  for  yon,  Sophy,  my  lore!"  said  iSxa. 
Craue. 
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CHAPTER  L 

In  the  kindliest  natores  there  is  a  certain  BendtiTeneM,  irhich, 
when  wounded,  occasioiia  the  same  pain,  and  beqaeathes 
the  same  resentment,  ai  mortified  ranily  or  galled  self- 

lOTC. 

It  is  exactly  th&t  day  week,  towards  the  honr  of 
five  ia  the  evening,  Mr.  Hartopp,  alone  in  the  parlour 
behind  his  vatehotiBe,  is  locking  np  his  books  and 
ledgers  preparatory  to  the  retnm  to  his  villa.  There  is 
a  certain  change  in  t^  expression  of  his  countenance 
since  w^e  saw  it  last.  If  it  be  possible  for  Hi.  Hartopp 
to  look  sullen  —  sullen  he  looks;  if  it  be  possible  for 
the  Mayor  of  Gatesboro'  to  be  crestfallen  —  crestfallen 
he  is.  That  smooth  existence  has  surely  received  some 
fatal  concussion,  and  has  not  yet  recovered  the  shock. 
Bnt,  if  yon  will  glance  beyond  the  parlour  at  Mr.  Wil- 
liams giving  orders  in  the  warehouse,  at  the  warelioaBfr 
men  themselves,  at  the  rough  faces  in  the  taa-yard  — 
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nay,  at  Hike  Callagbau;  who  has  jnat  brong^  a  parcel 
from  the  raUway,  all  of  them  have  evideutly  shared  ia 
the  effects  of  the  concussion;   all  of  them  wear  a  look 

■more  or  less  Hullen;  all  seem  crest-fallen,  fi&y,  could 
you  carry  your  gaze  farther  on  —  coul^  you  peep  into 
the  shops  in  the  High  Street,  or  at  the  loangers  in  the 
city  reading-ioom ;  could  you  extend  the  vMon  farther 
stJU  —  to  Mr.  Hartopp's  villa,  behold  his  wife,  his 
little  ones,  his  men-serrants,  and  his  laaid-Bervants  — 
more  and  more  impressively  general  would  become  the 
tokens  pf  disturbance  occasioned  by  that  infamous  con- 
cussion. Everywhere  a  sullen  look  —  everywhere  that 
ineffable  aspect  of  crestfaUenness !   What  can  have  hap- 

,  pened?  is  the  good  man  bankrupt?  No — 'rich  ea  everl 
"What  can  it  be?  Eeader,  that  fatal  event  which  they 
who  love  Josiah  Hartopp  are  ever  at  watch  to  prevent, 
despite  all  their  vigilance,  has  occurred  I  Joeiah  Har- 
topp has  been  taken  in!  Other  men  may  be  occa- 
Bionally  taken  in,  and  no  one  mourns  —  perhaps  they 
deserve  it!  they  are  not  especiayy  benevolent,  or  they 
set  up  to  be  specially  wise.  Bat  to  take  in  that  Lamb! 
And  it  was  not  only  the  Mayor's  heart  that  was 
wounded,  but  his  pride,  his  self-esteem,  his  sense  of 
dignity,  were  terribly  humiliated.  For  as  ve  know, 
though  all  the  world  considered  Mr.  Hartopp  the  very 
man  bom  to  be  taken  in,  and  therefore  combined  to 
protect  him,  yet  in  his  secret  Boul  Mr.  Hartopp  con- 
sidered that  no  man  less  needed  such  protection;  that 
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he  waa  never  taken  in,  tmlesa  he  meant  to  be  bo. 
Thus  the  cruelty  and  ingratitude  of  the  base  action 
under  which  his  creat  was  so  fallen,  jarred  on  his 
whole  E^stem.  Nay,  more,  he  oould  not  hnt  feel  that 
the  event  would  long  affect  his  personal  comfort  and 
independence;  he  would  be  more  than  ever  nnder  the 
affectionate  tyranny  of  Mr.  Williams  —  more  than  ever 
be  an  object  of  universal  surveillance  and  espionage. 
There  would  be  one  thought  partuuonnt  throughout 
Gatesboro'.  "The  Mayor,  God  bless  him!  has  been 
taken  in  —  this  must  not  occur  again!  or  Gatesboro' 
is  dishonoured,  and  Virtue  indeed  a  name!"  Mr.  Har- 
topp  felt  not  only  mortified  but  subjugated  —  he  who 
had  hith^o  been  the  soft  sabjngator  of  the  hardest. 
He  felt  not  only  subjugated,  but  indignant  at  the  con* 
Bciousness  of  being  so.  He  was  too  meekly  convinced 
of  Heaven's  unerring  justice  not  to  feel  assured  that  the 
man  who  had  taken  him  in  would  come  to  a  tragic 
end.  He  would  not  have  hanged  that  man  with  his 
own  hands  —  he  was  too  mild  for  vengeance.  But  if 
be  had  seen  that  man  hanging,  he  would  have  s^d 
piously,  "Fitting  retribution,"  and  passed  on  his  way 
soothed  and  comforted.  Taken  in!  —  tok^m  at  last! 
—  he,  Jodah  Hartopp,  token  in  by  a  fellow  with 
one  eye! 


n,  Google 
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CHAPTER  II 
The  Mayor  is  so  protected  that  he  caniwt  help  himaglf 

A  commotion  irithoat  —  a  kind  of  howl  —  a  kind 
of  hoot  Mr.  Williams  —  the  wufihoosemen,  the 
tanners,  Hike  Callahan,  share  between  them  the  howl 
and  the  hoot  The  Mayor  started  —  is  it  possible! 
His  door  is  burst  open,  and,  scattering  all  who  sought 
t^hold  him  back  —  scattering  tbem  to  the  right  and 
kit  from  his  massive  torso,  in  msbed  the  man  who  had 
taken  in  the  Mayor  —  the  fellow  with  one  eye,  and 
with  that  feUow,  shaggy  and  trarel-soiled,  the  other 
dog! 

"What  have  yon  done  with  the  chai^  I  intrusted 
to  yon?    My  child  —  my  child  —  where  is  she?" 

Wiufe's  face  wsa  wild  with  the  agony  of  bis  enUK 
tions,  and  Ms  voice  was  so  sharply  terrible  that  it  wtaA 
like  a  knife  into  the  heart  of  the  men,  who,  thrust 
aside  for  the  moment,  now  followed  him,  fearfhl,  into 
the  room, 
j^  .  "Mr.  —  Mr.  Chapman,  sir,"  faltered  the  Mayor,  stti- 
^•^ng  hard  to  recover  dignity  and  self-possession.  "I  am 
astonished  at  yonr  —  joar  — " 
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"Andadtj!"  interposed  Mr.  Williams. 

"My  child  —  my  Sophy  —  my  childl  ansver  me, 

"Sir,"  aaii  the  Mayor,  drawing  himself  ap,  "have 
yoQ  not  got  the  note  which  I  left  at  my  bailifl's  cottage 
in  case  yoa  called  there?"  . . 

"Your  note  —  this  thing!"  said  Waife,  striUng  a  " 
cmmpled  paper  with  his  hand,  and  ruaning  his  eye 
over  its  contents.     "Tou  have  rendered  up,  you  say, 
tlie  child  to  her  lawful  protector?    Gradous  heavens! 
did  /  tmst  her  to  you,  or  not?" 

"Leave  the  room  all  of  yon,"  stud  the  Mayor,  with 
a  sadden  return  of  Ms  usual  calm  vigour. 

"Tou  go  —  you,  sirs;  what  the  deuce  do  you  do 
here?"  growled  Williams  to  the  meaner  throng.  "Outl 
—  I  stay;  never  fear,  men,  111  take  care  of  him!" 

The  bystanders  surlily  elinked  off,  but  none  re- 
turned to  their  work;  they  Stood  within  reach  of  call  by 
the  shut  door.  Williams  tucked  up  -his  coat-sleeves, 
clenched  his  fists,  hung  hia  head  doggedly  on  one  side, 
and  looked  altogether  so  pngnacions  and  minatory,  that 
Sir  Isaac,  who,  though  in  a  stale  of  great  excitement, 
had  hitherto  retted  self- control ,  peered  at  him  under 
his  curls,  stiffened  his  back,  showed  his  teeth,  and 
growled  fomudably. 

"My  good  Willwims,  leave  us,"  said  the  Mayor;  "I 
would  be  alone  with  this  person." 
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"Alone  —  you!  out  of  the  qn^tion.  Now  you  have 
been  once  taken  in,  and  you  own  it  —  it  is  my  duty 
to  protect  yon  henceforth*,  and  I  will  to  the  end  of  my 

The  Mayor  sighed  heavily  —  "Well,  WilliaiDB, 
well!  —  take  a  chair,  and  be  quiet  Now,  Mr.  Chap- 
►  man,  so  to  call  yon  still;  you  have  deceived  me." 

"I  —  how?"  - 

The  Mayor  was  puBzled.  "Deceived  me,"  he  swd 
at  last,  "in  my  knowledge  of  human  nataire.  *I  thought 
you  an  honest  man,  eb.    And  yon  .are  —  hut  no  matter." 

Waite  (impatiently).  —  "My  child,  my  child!  you 
have  given  her  up  to  —  to  — " 

Matob.  —  "Her  own  father,  sir." 

Waifb  (echoing  the  words  as  he  staggers  back).  — 
"I  thought  80  —  I  thought  it!" 

Matob.  —  "In  so  doing  I  obeyed  the  law  —  he 
had  legal  power  to  enforce  his  demand."  The  Mayor's 
voice  was  almost  apologetic  in  its  tone,  for  he  was 
affected  by  Wiufe's  anguish,  and  not  able  to  silence  a 
paug  of  remorse.  After  all,  he  had  been  trusted;  and 
be  had,  excusably  perhaps,  necessarily  perhaps,  hut 
stiU  he  had  failed  to  fulfil  the  trust.  "But,"  added  the 
Mayor,  as  if  reassuring  himself  —  "but  I  refused  at 
first  to  give  her  up,  even  to  ber  own  fiither;  at  first 
insisted  upon  w^ting  till  your  return;  and  it  was  only 
when  I  was  informed  what  you  yourself  were,  that  my 
acmples  gave  way." 
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Waifif -temaiaed  long  silent,  breathing  yery  h&rA, 
and  pasBing  btfliajid  -sevBral  timeB  over  bis  foiehead; 
at  last  he  said  mrfte  quietly  than  he  had  yet  spoken  -^ 
"Will  you  tell  me  whece  they  have  gone?" 

"I  do  not  know,  and  if  I  did  know,  I  wonld  not 
tell  you!  Are  they  not  rig^t  when  they  say  that  intto- 
cent  child  should  not  be  tempted  away  by  —  by  —  a  — 
in  short,  by  you,  sir?" 

"They  Bald]  Her  father  —  said  that!  —  Ke  said 
that!    Did  he  —  did  he  say  it?    Had  he  the  heart?" 

Mayor.  —  "No,  I  don't  think  he  said  it.  Eh,  Mr, 
Williams?    He  spoke  little  to  me!" 

Mr.  Williams.  —  "Of  course  he  would  not  expose 
that  person.     But  tiie  woman  —  the  lady,  I  mean." 

Waifh.  —  "Woman!  Ah,  yea.  The  bailiff's  wife 
said  there  was  a  womajL  What  woman?  What's  her 
name?" 

Matob.  —  "Really  you  must  excuse  me.  I  can 
say  no  more.  I  have  consented  to  see  you  thus,  be- 
cause  whatever  you  might  have  been,  or  may  be,  still 
it  was  due  to  myself  to  explain  how  I  came  to  give  np 
the  child;  and,  besides,  yon  left  money  with  me,  and 
that,  at  least,  I  can  give  to  your  own  hand." 

The  Mayor  turned  to  nis  desk,  unlocked  it,  and 
drew  forth  the  ba^  which  Waife  had  sent  to  him. 

As  he  extended  it  towards  the  Comedian,  his  hand 
trembled  and  his  cheek  flushed.  For  Waife's  one  bright 
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eye  had  in  it  sach  depHi  of  i«Dit)»(dMMpi|^^fi{>Mii  f£e 
Major's  consdence  was  sorely  ff^MMpstia  be  wouU^ 
lutve  given  ten  tunes  the  contents'cff  'that-4^ip  M^iuLTe 
been  alone  vith  the  vagrant,  and  to  hav?^%aid  the 
sootbing  things  he  did  not  dare  to  say  before'W'illianis, 
who  sat«  there  mute  and  grim,  guarding  him  firom  being 
once  more  "taken  in."  "If  yon  had  confided  in  me  at 
first,  Ut.  Chapman,"  ha  eaid  pathetically,  "or  even  if 
now,  I  conld  aid  yon  in  an  honest  way  of  life!" 

"Aid  him  —  now!"  aald.  Williams,  with  a  snort 
"At  it  again!  you're  not  a  man,  you're  an  angel!" 

"But  if  he  is  penitent,  WiUiams." 

"So!  sol  so,"  murmured  Waife.  "Thank  Heaven 
it  was  not  he  who  spoke  against  me  —  it  was  but  a 
strange  Woman.  Oh!"  he  suddenly  broke  off  with  a 
groan.  "Oh  —  but  that  strange  woman  —  who,  what 
can  she  be?  and  Sophy  with  her  and  him.  Distraction! 
Yes,  yes,  I  take  the  money.  I  shall  want  it  alL  Sir 
Isaac,  pick  up  that  bag.  Gentlemen,  good  day  to 
youl"  He  bowed;  such  a  fulnre  that  bowt  Nothing 
ducal  in  it!  bowed  and  turned  towards  the  door;  then, 
when  he  gained  the  threshold,  as  if  some  meeker,  holier 
thought  restored  to  him  dignl^  of  bearing,  bis  form 
rose,  though  bia  face  softened,  and  stretching  his  right 
hand  towards  the  Mayor,  he  said:  —  "Yon  did  but  as 
all  perhaps  would  have  done  on  the  evidence  before 
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meant  to  be  kind  to  her.     If  ^ 
luid  repeuti     I  do  not  blame  —  I  forgive 

1  gone;  the  Mayor  stood  transfixed.  Even 
Williams  felt  a  cold  comfortlesa  thrill.  "He  does  not 
look  like  it,"  Bftid  the  foreman.  "Cheer  up,  sir,  no 
wonder  yon  were  taken  in  —  who  would  not  hare 
been?" 

"Hark!   that  hoot  again.     Go,  Williajns,  don't  let 
the  men  insult  him.     Do,  do.    I  shall  be  gratefuL" 

But  before  WilliamB  got  to  the  door,  the  cripple 
and  his  dog  had  vanished;  vanished  down  a  dark 
narrow  alley  on  the  apposite  side  of  the  Btreet  The 
rude  workmen  had  followed  him  to  the  mQuth  of  the 
alley,  mocking  him.  Of  the  exact  charge  agmnst  the 
Comedian's  good  name  they  were  not  informed;  that 
knowledge  was  confined  to  the  Mayor  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. But  the  latter  had  dropped  such  harsh  expres- 
sions, that  bad  as  the  charge  might  really  he,  all  in 
Mr.  Hartopp's  employment  probably  deemed  it  worse,  ' 
if  possible,  than  it  really  was.  And  wretch  indeed 
must  be  the  man  by  whom  the  Mayor  had  been  con- 
fessedly taken  in,  and  whom  the  Mayor  had  Indignantly 
given  up  to  the  reproaches  of  his  own  conscience.  But 
the  cripple  was  now  out  of  sight,  lost  amidst  those 
labyrinths  of  squalid  homes  which,  in  great  towns,  are 
thnist  beyond  view,  branching  o£F  abruptly  behind  High 
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Streets  auj  Market  Places,  so  that  straii 
only   along  the  broad  tboroagbfares,   wltli  \ 
shops  and  gaa-lit  cauBewaya,  —  exclaim,  "Where  do 
the  Poor  lire?" 
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CEAPTEK  ni. 
Ecce  itenun  CriBpinnsI 

It  was  hj  DO  calcoUtion,  but  by  mvolnntary  im- 
pnlae,  that  Waife,  tbns  escaping  &om  the  harsh  looks 
and  taanting  mnrmitrs  of  the  gossips  round  the  Mayor's 
door,  diTed  into  those  sordid  devious  lanes.  Vagaely 
he  felt  that  a  baa  vas  ttpon  him;  that  the  covering  he 
bad  tbrowB  over  bia  brand  of  outcast  was  lifted  up; 
tbat  a  sentence  of  expulsion  &om  the  High  Streets  and 
Market  Places  of  decorous  life  was  passed  against  him. 
He  had  been  robbed  of  his  child,  and  Sodety,  speak- 
ing in  the  voice  of  the  Mayor  of  Gatesboro',  said, 
"Bightlyl  thon  art  not  fit  companion  for  tbe  inno- 
cent 1" 

At  length  he  found  himself  oat  of  the  town,  beyond 
its  straggling  sabnzbs,  and  once  more  on  the  solitary 
road.  He  had  already  walked  far  that  day.  He  was 
thoroughly  exhausted.  He  sate  himself  down  in  a  dry 
ditch  by  the  hedgerow,  and  taking  his  head  betweem 
What  Kilt  Im  da  Hilh  il  1  IL 


,ogk- 
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his.liAadf,  Btrove  to  re-collect  his  tIioaghl«,  and  le- 
SiTfaxige  bis  plana. 

Wufe  bad  returned  that  day  to  tbe  bailiff's  cottage 
joyouB  and  elated.  He  liad  spent  the  week  in  travelling 
—  partly^,  tbongb  not  all  the  way,  on  foot,  to  tlie 
distant  villt^e  in  which  he  had  learned  in  youth  tbe 
basket-maker's  art!  He  had  found  tbe  very  cottage 
wherein  ha  had  4ihea  lodged,  vttcant,  and  to  he  let 
There  seemed  a  leady  opening  for  die  fatunbla  bat 
pleasant  oraft  to  which  he  had  diverted  his  ambitioti.    i\ 

The  bailiff  intmsted  with  the  letting  of  the  cottage 
and  OBiei>ground,  had,  it  is  tme,  re^ne<ted  some  ts- 
ferenoe  —  not,  of  course,  as  to  all  atenasCs  satecednte, 
but  as  to  ibe  reasonable  probability  that  t^  tetttut 
wonld  be  a  quiet  sober  man,  who  would  pay  his  icbt, 
and  abstain  from  poaching.  Waife  tbongiit  be  mi^t 
s^ely  presume  that  the  Uayor  of  Gatesboro'  woi^  not, 
so  &r  aa  that  went,  object  to  take  his  past  npom  tnst, 
and  give  him  a  good  word  towards  securing  so  baAnless 
and  obscure  a  futura  Waife  had  never  before  Ssked 
such  a  favour  of  any  man;  he  shrunk  from  doing  8o 
now;  but  for  bis  grandchild's  sahs,  he  would  waive  hia 
flcraples  or  humble  his  pride. 

Thus,  then,  he  had  come  back,   full  of  Slysian 
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.,  tj^liis  SojA^  —  hia  Enclutnted  Princess.  Gooe 
—  taken'  away,  and  with  the  Mayor's  consent  - —  the 
«Qiueiit  of  the  TCiy  man  upon  whom  he  had  been 
rtHyio^  to  secate  a  lirolihood  and  a  ebeltert  Little  more 
!bad  be  learned  at  the  cottage,  for  Mr.  and  Mi8.  Glooch 
had  been  cantioued  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  givt 
him  no  due  to  regain  his  lost  breamire,  beyond  the  note 
which  informed  him  it  was  with  a  lawful  poesessor. 
And,  indeed,  the  worthy  pair  were  now  prejudiced 
agafnst  the  ragrant,  and  were  rade  to  him.  But  he 
had  not  tarried  to  oroeB-examine  and  inqnite.  He  had 
mailed  at  once  to  the  Mayor.  Sophy  was  with  one  ' 
whose  legal  right  to  dispose  of  her  be  conld  not  qnestioiL 
But  whore  that  person  would  take  her  —  where  he 
resided  —  what  he  would  do  with  her  —  he  had  no 
means  to  ctxijectDte.  Meet  probably  (he  thought  and 
guessed)  the  wonld  he  carried  abroad  —  was  already 
out  of  the  country.  But  the  woman  with  Losely,  ha 
had  not  beard  her  described;  his  guesses  did  not  turn 
towards  Ifis.  Crane;  the  woman  was  evidently  hostile 
to  him  —  it  was  the  woman  who  bad  spoken  against 
him  —  not  Losely;  the  woman  whose  tongue  had 
poisoned  Hart«pp's  mind,  and  tamed  into  scorn  all 
that  admiring  respect  which  bad  b^ore  greeted  the 
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great  Comedian.  Why  was  that  womaa  hi^  'enemy? 
Who  could  she  be?  What  had  she  to  do  with  Sophy? 
He  was  half  beside  himself  with  terror.  It  was  to  save 
her  leas  even  &om  Losely  than  itom  snch  direfol 
women  aa  Losely  made  his  confidants  and  associafea, 
that  Waife  had  taken  Sophy  to  himseK  As  for  Mrs. 
Crane,  aha  had  nerer  seemed  a  foe  to  him  —  she  had 
ceded  the  child  to  him  willingly  —  he  had  no  reason 
to  beheve,  from  the  way  in  which  she  had  spoken  of 
Losely,  when  he  last  saw  her,  that  she  conld  henc^rth 
idd  the  interests,  or  share  the  schemes,  of  the  man 
whose  perfidies  she  then  denounced;  and  as  to  Rugge, 
he  had  not  appeared  at  Gatesboro'.  Mrs.  Crane  had 
prudently  sng^ested  that  his  presence  would  not  be 
propitiatory  or  discreet,  and  that  all  reference  to  him,  or 
to  the  contract  with  him,  should  be  suppressed.  Thos 
Wtufe  was  wholly  without  one  gniding  evidence  —  one 
groundwork  for  coiyecture  —  that  might  enable  him  to 
track  the  lost ;  all  he  knew  was,  that  she  had  been  ^ven  np 
to  a  man,  whose  whereabouts  it  was  difficult  to  discover 
—  a  vagrant,  of  life  darker  and  more  hidden  than  his 

But  how  had  the  hunters  discovered  the  place  where 
he  had  treasured  up  his  Bophy  —  how  dogged  that 
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retreat?  Perhaps  from  tbe  village  in  which  we  first 
saw  him.  Ay,  doubtless,  learned  from  Mrs.  Sannderd 
of  the  dc^  he  had  purchased,  and  the  dog  would  have 
served  to  direct  them  on  his  path.  At  that  tbonght 
he  poshed  away  Sir  Isaac,  who  had  been  resting  his 
head  on  the  old  man's  knee  —  poshed  him  away  an' 
grily;  the  poor  dog  slunk  off  in  sorrowful  surprise,  and 
whined. 

"Ungrateful  wretch  that  I  am!"  cried  Wi^e,  anJ 
he  opened  his  arms  to  the  hmte,  who  bounded 
for^vlDgly  to  his  breast 

"Come,  come,  we  will  go  back  to  the  village  in 
Surrey.  Tramp,  tramp ! "  said  the  cripple ,  rousing 
himself.  And  at  that  moment,  just  as  he  gained  his 
feet,  a  friendly  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and 
a  friendly  voice  said  — 

"I  have  fottod  youl  the  crystal  said  [so!  Mar- 
bellous!" 

"Merle,"  faltered  out  the  vagrant  —  "'Merle,  yon 
herel  Oh,  perhaps  you  come  to  tell  me  good  news: 
yon  have  seen  Sophy  —  you  know  where  she  is!". 

The  Cobbler  shook  his' head.  "Can't  see  her  just 
at  present  Crystal  says  nout  shout  her.  But  I  know 
she  was  taken  from  you  —  and  —  and  —  you  shake 
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tremenjoiu!  Lean  on  me,  Itfr.  'Waife,  and  call  off 
that  big  animal.  He's  a  suspioadag  my  calves,  azkd 
GircnmdttTvating  them. .  Tliank  ye,  sir.  You  see  I  vaa 
bom  with  ainiat«T  aspects  in  my  Twelfth  House,  wMoh 
appertains  to  big  animals  and  enemies;  —  and  dogs  of 
dtat  size  about  one's  calres  are  —  maleficsl" 

Ab  Merle  now  slowly  led  tbe  cripple,  and  Sir  Isaac, 
relinquiabing  bis  first  suspicions,  walked  droojongly: 
beside  them,  the  Cobbler  began  a  long  itoiy,  much 
encumbered  by  aatrologicnl  illustrations  and  moraUain^ 
comments.  The  substance  of  his  nairatiTe  ii  thos 
epitomised:  Si^e,  in  pursuing  Waile'a  tnu^,  had 
naturally  called  on  Uerle  in  company  with  Losely  and 
Mrs.  Crane.  The  Cobbler  bad  no  chie  to  give,  and 
no  mind  to  giye  it,  if  due  be  had  posBesaed.  But  his 
curiosity  being  roused,  he  had  smott^eied  the  inoUnaHon 
to  dismiss  the  inquirers  with  more  speed  tium  good- 
breeding,  and  eveu  refreshed  his  slight  acquaintanoa 
with  Mr.  Bugge  in  so  well  simulated  a  coorteay,  that 
that  gentleman,  when  left  behind  by  Losely  and 
Mrs.^  Crane  in  their  journey  to  tiatesboEo',  conde- 
scended, for  want  of  other  company,  to  drink  t«ft  with 
Mr.  Merle)  and  tea  being  succeeded  by  ikongei! 
potalione,  he  fiurly  unbosomed  biioself  of  hh  bopoi 
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t4  reooreiu^  Soplif ,  ud  his  ambidon  of  hiring  the 
Tork  theatre. 

The  day  afterwards,  Bngge  went  away  Beemingly 
in  high  ^irits,  and  the  Cobbler  had  no  doubt,  from 
some  Tords  he  let  fell  in  passing  Alerle's  stall  tovaids 
the  railway,  that  Sophy  was  recaptured,  and  that  Rngge 
wad  snnononed  to  take  poBsession  of  her.  Ascertaining 
from  the  manager  that  Losefy  and  Mrs.  Crane  had  gone 
to  OatesbfMX)',  the  Cobbler  called  to  mind  that  he  had 
a  sister  liring  there,  married  to  a  greengrocer  in 
a  very  small  way,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  many 
years;  and  finding  his  business  slack  just  tifaen,  he 
leaolved  to  pay  this  lelative  a  visit,  with  the  benevolent 
intenlian  of  looking  up  Waife,  whom  he  expected, 
from  Bngge'a  account,  to  find  there,  and  offering  him 
any  consolation  or  aid  in  his  power,  should  Sophy  have 
been  taken  from  him  against  his  will.  A  consultation 
with  his  crystal,  which  showed  him  the  face  of 
Ifr.  Waife  alone,  and  much  dejected,  and  a  horary 
scheme  which  promised  success  to  his  journey,  dedded 
his  movementa.  He  had  arrived  at  Gatesboro'  the  day 
before,  had  heard  a  confosed  stoiy  about  a  Mr.  Chapman, 
with  his  dog  and  his  child,  whom  the  Mayor  had  first 
taken  np,    bat   who   afterwards,    in  stane  nij^steriotu 
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manner,  had  t^en  in  the  Uay or.  Happily,  the  daiker 
gossip  in  the  High  Street  had  not  penetrated  the  back 
lane  in  which  Merle's  sister  resided.  There,  little  more 
wag  known  th^  the  fact  that  this  mysterioiiB  stranger 
had  imposed  on  the  wisdom  of  Gateahoro's  learned 
InstitntQ  and  enlightened  Mayor.  Merle,  at  no  loss  to 
identify  Waife  with  Chapman,  could  only  suppose  that 
he  had  been  discovered  to  be  a  strolling  player  in 
Sngge's  exhibition,  after  pretending  to  be  some  mnch 
greater  man.  Such  an  offence  the  Cobbler  was  not 
disposed  to  consider  heinous.  But  Mr.  Chapman  was 
gone  &om  Gatesboro',  none  knew  whither;  and  Merle 
had  not  yet  ventured  to  call  himself  on  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  place,  to  inquire  aiter  a  man  by 
whom  that  august  personage  had  been  deceived- 
"Howsomever,"  quodi  Merle,  in  conclusion,  "I  waa 
just  standing  at  my  sister's  door,  with  her  last  babby 
in  my  arms,  in  Scrob  Lane,  when  I  saw  you  pass  by 
like  a  shot  Ton  were  gone  while  I  ran  in  to  give  up 
the  babby,  who  is  teething,  with  malefics  in  square  — 
gone  —  clean  out  of  sight  Yon  took  one  turn,  I  took 
another;  but  yon  see  we  meet  at  last,  aa  good  men 
always  do  in  this  world  —  or  the  other,  which  ia  the 
aame  thing  in  the  long  run." 
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Waife,  Trho  h«d  listened  to  hk  Mend  withont  other 
intermption  than  an  occasional  nod  of  tiie  bead  or 
inteijectional  expledve,  was  now  restored  to  muah  of 
his  const^tiona]  mood  of  sangniue  cbeerftiliiess.  Hq 
recognised  Mrs.  Crane  in  the  iromau  described,  and  if 
enrprised,  he  was  rejoiced.  For  mnck  as  he  disliked 
that  gentlewoman,  he  thought  Sophj  might  be  iii 
worse  female  hands.  Without  much  need  of  sagacity, 
he  divined  the  gist  of  the  truth.  Losely  had  somehow 
or  other  become  acquainted  with  Bng^e,  and  sold 
Sophy  to  the  manager.  Where  Bugge  was,  there  would 
Sophy  be.  It  conld  not  be  very  difficult  to  find  out 
the  place  in  which  Bugge  was  now  exhibiting;  and 
then  —  ah  then  I  Waife  whistled  to  Sir  Isaac,  tapped 
his  forehead,  and  smiled  triumphantly.  Meanwhile  the 
Cobbler  had  led  him  back  into  the  suburb,  with  the 
.  kind  intention  of  offering  him  food  and  bed  for  the 
night  at  his  sister's  house.  But  Waife  had  already 
formed  his  plan;  in  London,  and  in  London  alime, 
could  be  be  sure  to  learn  where  Kugge  was  now 
exhibiting;  in  London  there  were  places  at  which  that 
information  could  be  gleaned  at  once.  The  last  train 
to  the  metropolis  was  not  gone.    He  would  slink  round 
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tbe  town  to  ihe  stalioii;  he  and  Sir  laaac  nt  tint  hoar 


might  aecore  place 

When  Uerle  foimd  it  mw  in  nun  to  prees  hin  to 
stay  over  the  night,  the  good-heuted  Cohbkr  accom- 
panied him  to  the  train,  and,  while  Waif*  shzimk  into 
a  daik  comer,  bought  the  tickets  for  dog  and  mastfiE. 
Ab  he  was  paying  for  these,  he  Qverheard  tvo  citiaens 
tjilVing  of  Hr.  ChapmaQ.  It  was  indeed  Mr.  WiUiams 
explaining  to  a  fellov-bm^ess  jiiat  returned  fa>  Gatea- 
boro't  after  a  week's  absence,  how  and  by  what  numnw 
of  man  Kr.  Hartopp  had  been .  taken  in.  At  wlutt 
WiUiams  said,  tb«  Cobbl^'i  cheek  paled.  When  ho 
joined  the  Comedian,  his  maimer  was  greatly  altered; 
be  gave  the  tickets  withoot  Bpeaking,  bat  looked  kazd 
into  Waife'a  face,  as  the  latter  reptdd  lum  tjifl 
fares.  "No,"  said  tbe  Gobbler  suddenly,  "I  don't 
believe  it." 

"Believe  what?"  asked  Wufe,  startled. 

"That  you  are  — " 

The  Cobbler  paused,  bent  forward,  and  whispered 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  close  in  the  vagrant's  vu- 
Wufe's  head  fell  on  his   bosom,    bat  be   nude   m 
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"Speak,"  oried  Ucrle;  "exy  't  is  a  lie."  The  poor 
eripple'a  Up  writhed,  bnt  he  «tiU  spoke  sot 

Merle  looked  aghast  at  that  obstinate  silence.  At 
length,  but  very  slowly,  as  the  waiuiug*bell  aiuDmoned 
him  and  Sir  Isaac  to  their  several  places  in  Ijie  tvain, 
Waife  found  voice.  "So  yon  too,  yoii  too  desert  and 
despise  mel  God's  will  be  done!"  He  moved  away—. 
spiritless,  limping,  hiding  his  face  as  well  as  he 
could.  The  porter  took  the  dog  from  him,  to  tbmst 
it  into  one  of  the  boxes  reserved  for  such  fonr-Cpoted 
passengers. 

Waife,  thus  parted  from  his  last  friend  —  I  mean 
the  dog  —  looked  afler  Sir  Isaac  wist6illy,  and  crept 
into  a  third-class  carriage,  in  which  luckily  there  was 
no  one  else.  Suddenly  Merle  jomped  in,  snatched  his 
hand,  and  pressed  it  tightly.  "I  don't  despise,  I  don't 
torn  my  back  on  you;  whenever  you  and  the  little  - 
one  want  a  home  and  a  friend,  come  to  Blit  Merle 
as  before,  and  111  bite  my  tongue  out  if  I  ask  any 
more  g^neations  of  you;  I'll  ask  the  stars  instead." 

The  Cobbler  had  but  just  time  to  splutter  out  these 
comforting  words,  and  redescend  the  carriage,  when 
the  train  piit  itself  into  movement,  and  the  lifelike 
iron  miracle,    filming,    hissing,    and  screeching,   bore 
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off  to  London  its  motley  convoy  of  hoiaan  beings, 
each  paBsenger's  beart  a  mystery  to  ike  other,  all 
bound  the  same,  road,  all  wedged  close  vithln  the 
game  whirling  Miechanism:  what  a  aeparate  and  dietitict 
-^orld  in  each!  Such  is  Civilisation  I  How  like  we 
are  one  to  the  other  in  the  mass  I  how  strangely  disaimilar 
in  the  abstract! 
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CHAPTER  rv. 

"If,"  says  a  great  thinker  (Dbqekando,  Du  Perfectionttemeni 

■  Moral,  chap,  ix.,  "On  the  Difficnlties  we  encounter  in 
Self  Study")  —  "If  one  concentrates  reflection  too  much 
on  oneself,  one  ends  by  no  longer  seeing  anything,  or 
seeing  only  what  one  wishea.    By  the  very  act,  as  it 

■  were ,  of  captimng  oneaelf,  the  personage  we  believe  we 
'    have  seized,   escapes,   disappears.    Nor  is  it  only  the 

complexity  of  our  inner  being  which  obstmcts  our  exa- 
mination ,  but  its  exceeding  variability.  The  investigator's 
regard  should  embrace  all  the  sides  of  the  sabject,  and 
perseveringly  pursue  all  its  phases." 

It  is  the  race-week  in  Hnmberston,  a  connty  town 
im  fi-om  Gatesboro',  and  in  the  north  of  England.  The 
tacea  last  three  days;  the  first  day  ie  over;  it  has  bees 
a  brilliant  spectacle;  the  course  crowded  with  the  car- 
ria^B  of  provincial  magnates,  with  equestrian  betters 
of  note  from  the  metropolis ;  blacklegs  in  groat  muster; 
there  have  been  gaming-booths  on  the  ground,  and 
gypsieB  telling  fortunes;  much  champagne  imbibed  by 
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tbe  wellbred,  much  soda-water  and  brandf  by  tlie 
Ttdgar.  Thoasands  and  tens  of  thoaBands  have  been 
lost  and  von;  eotne  paapera  been  for  the  Ume  enriched; 
some  rich  men  made  poor  for  life.  Horses  have  won 
fame;  some  of  their  owners  lost  character.  Din  and 
uproar,  and  coarse  oaths,  and  rude  passions  —  all  have 
had  their  honr.  The  amateurs  of  the  higher  classes 
hare  gone  back  to  dignified  conntiy-houseB,  as  oonr- 
teaw  hosts  or  favoured  guests.  The  profeeuonal  upe- 
culatoTB  of  a  lower  grade  have  ponted'  bact  into  tho 
county  town,  and  inns  and  taverns  are  crowded.  Drink 
is  hotly  called  for  at  reeking  bars;  waiters  and  cham- 
bermaidB  pass  to  and  fro,  with  dishes,  and  taokarda, 
and  bottles  in  theb  bauds.  All  is  noise  and  bustle, 
and  eating  and  swilling,  and  disputation  and  slang, 
wild  glee,  and  wilder  despair,  amongst  those  who  come 
back  firom  the  raee-coune  to  the  inss  in  tJie  county 
town.  At  one  of  these  tavema,  neither  the  best  aor  th« 
wont,  and  in  a  small  narrow  slice  of  a  room  that 
seemed  robbed  from  the  landing-plaoe,  sate  Mrs.  Crane, 
in  her  iron-grey  silk  gowu.  She  was  saated  dose  by 
tiie  open  window,  as  carriages,  chaises,  flies,  carts, 
vans,  and  horsemui  sooceeded  each  other  thi<ik  and 
fast,  watching  the  scene  with  a  soured,  ecomfal  look. 
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For  btmum  joy,  as  for  haman  grief,  ihe  had  little  ^701' 
path^.  Xiife  Itad  00  Satamaliaa  holidays  left  toKbtt. 
Some  menaory  in  her  past  had  poiaooed  .dw  ipdl 
qoingB  of  heU  social  being.  Hopes  and  objects  the 
had  .Hall,  but  out  of  tba  wrecks  of  the  aatitral  and 
healthful  existeaee  of  womaBbood,  those  objects  aod 
hopes  stood  ftatb  exaggerated,  inteouB,  aa  are  the  n- 
ling  pasaimu  in  mtaiomania.  A  bad  woman  is  pepa- 
laxly  Btud  to  be  worse  liuQ  a  wicked  man.  If  so, 
pardj  because  women,  being  more  solitaiy,  brood  more 
TOceatiii^ly  orei  cberisbed  ideas,  whether  good  01  evil; 
partly  tdso,  fiv  the  same  reason  that  makes  a  wicked 
gentleman,  who  has  lost  caste  and  character,  more  iire- 
claunable  than  a  wicked  down,  low-bom  and  low-bred, 
vis.  that  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  shame  is  the  gtun 
in  reckle8sn«M;  but  piinicipally,  perhaps,  beeause  in 
extreme  wickedness  there  is  necessarily  a  distortion  ef 
Hie  reasoning  &cnlty;  and  man,  accostomed  &om  the 
cradle  radier  to  reason  dian  to  feel,  has  that  faculty 
more  fins  against  abmpt  twists  and  lesions  than  it  is 
in  woman;  wb«a%  nrtue  may  hare  left  him,  logic  may 
still  Imger,  and  he  may  deeline  to  push  evil  to  a  point 
at  which  it  is  clear  to  hia  uodecstaudiBg  that  ^ofit 
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Tuiiahes  and  pnnishmeDt  rests;  irhile  woman,  once 
abandoned  to  ill,  finds  snffiduit  chaim  in  its  mere  ex- 
citement; and,  regardless  «f  conseqaences,  irhere  the 
man  asks,  "Can  I?"  raves  ont,  "I  will!"  Thns  man 
may  be  criminal  throngh  cupiditf,  Yaaity,  love,  jea- 
lousy, fear,  ambition,  rareb^  in  civilised,  that  is,  rea- 
soning life,  ihroagh  hate  and  revenge;  for  hate  is  a 
profitless  investment,  and  revenge  a  minons  specula- 
tioiL  Bnt  when  women  are  thoroughly  dejnraved  and 
hardened,  nine  times  oat  of  ten  it  ia  hatred  or  revenge 
that  makes  them  so.  Arabella  Crane  had  not,  how- 
ever, attained  to  that  last  state  of  wickedness,  which, 
consistent  in  evil,  is  callons  to  remorse;  she  was  not 
.yet  nnsexed.  In  her  natmre  was  still  that  essence, 
"varying  utd  mntable,"  which  distingniBhes  woman 
while  womanhood  is  left  Uf  her.  And  now,  as  she  sate 
gt^ng  on  the  throng  below,  her  haggard  mind  recoiled 
perhaps  from  the  conscions  shadow  of  the  Evil  Prin- 
ciple which,  invoked  as  an  ally,  remains  as  a  destroyer. 
Her  dark  front  relaxed;  she  moved  in  her  seat  on- 
easily.  "Must  it  be  always  thns!"  she  muttered  — 
"always  this  heU  here!  Even  now,  if  in  one  lai^ 
pardon  I  could  include  the  undoer,  the  earth,   n^self. 
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■ani  again  be  humau  —  humaa,  even  as  those  slight 
trifiera  or  coarse  brawlers  that  pass  yoaderl  Oh  for 
Bomething  in  common  with  common  life!" 

Her  lips  closed,  and  her  e^es  agtun  fell  apon  the 
crowded  street  At  that  moment  three  or  four  heavy 
vans  or  waggons  filled  with  operatives  or  labourers  and 
their  wives,  coming  back  from  the  race-conrse,  ob- 
structed the  way;  two  outriders  with  satin  jackets  were 
expostuladug,  cracking  their  whips,  and  seeking  to 
clear  space  for  an  open  carriage  with  four  thorou^- 
bred  impatient  horses.  Towards  that  carriage  every 
gazer  from  the  windows  was  directing  eager  eyes; 
each  foot-passenger  on  the  pavement  lifted  his  hat  — 
evidently  in  that  carriage  some  great  person!  Like  all 
who  are  at  war  with  the  world  as  it  is,  Arabella  Crane 
^horred  the  great,  and  despised  the  small  for  worship- 
ping the  great  But  still  her  own  herce  dark  eyes 
mechanically  followed  those  of  the  vulgar.  The  car- 
riage bore  a  marquess's  coronet  on  its  panels,  and  was 
filled  with  ladies:  two  other  carriages  bearing  a  similar. 
coronet,  and  evidently  belonging  to  the  same  par^, 
were  in  the  rear.  Hrs.  Crane  started.  In  that  first 
carriage,  as  it  now  slowly  moved  under  her  very 
window,  and  paused  a  minute  or  more,  till  the  ob- 
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stmcdug  vehiclea  in  front  were  marshalled  into  order 
—  there  flashed  npoa  her  eyes  a  face  radiant  with 
temale  beanty  in  its  most  glorious  prime.  Amongst 
the  crowd  at  that  moment  was  a  blind  man,  adding  to 
the  various  discords  of  the  street  by  a  miserable  hurdy- 
gurdy.  In  the  movement  of  the  throng  to  get  nearer 
to  a  sight  of  the  ladies  in  the  carriage,  thia  poor  crea- 
tore  was  thrown  forward;  the  dog  that  led  him,  an 
ugly  brute,  on  his  own  account  or  his  master's,  took 
fright,  broke  from  the  string,  and  ran  under  the  horses' 
hoofs,  snarling.  The  horses  became  reetjve;  the  blind 
man  made  a  plunge  after  fais  dog,  and  was  all  but  mu 
over.  The  lady  in  the  first  carriage,  alarmed  for  hia 
safely,  rose  up  from  her  seat,  fmd  made  her  outriders 
dismount,  lead  away  the  poor  blind  man,  and  restore 
to  him  his  dog.  Thus  engaged,  her  face  shone  fall 
npon  Arabella  Crane;  and  with  that  face  mshed  a  tide 
of  earlier  memories.  Long,  very  long,  since  she  bad 
seen  that  face,  —  seen  it  in  those  years  when  she  her- 
self, Arabella  Crane,  was  young  and  handsome. 

The  poor  man  —  who  seemed  not  to  retdjse  the 
idea  of  the  danger  he  had  escaped  —  once  more  safe, 
the  lady  resumed  her  seat;  and  now  that  the  momentary 
animation  of  humane   fear   and  WMnanly   compassion 
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passed  from  her  coantenance,  its  expression  altered;  it 
took  the  calm,  almost  the  coldnesB,  of  a  Greek  atatae. 
But  with  the  calm  there  was  a  listless  melancholy 
which  Gi-eek  sctJpture  never  gives  to  the  Parian  stone; 
stone  cannot  convey  that  melancholy  —  it  is  the  shadow 
which  needs  for  its  eubstance  a  living,  mortal  heart 

Crack  went  the  whips;  the  horses  bounded  on  — 
die  equipa^  rolled  fast  down  the  street,  followed  hy 
its  satellitea.  "Weill"  said  a  voice  in  the  street  be- 
low, "I  never  saw  Lady  Montfort  in  snch  beauty.  Ah, 
here  comes  my  lord!" 

Mrs.  Crane  heard  and  looked  forth  again.  A  dozen 
or  more  gentlemen  on  horseback  rode  slowly  ap  the 
street;  which  of  these  was  Lord  Montfort?  —  not  dif- 
ficult to  disttngoish.  As  the  bystanders  lifted  their  hats 
to  the  cavalcade,  the  horsemen  generally  returned  the 
salutation  by  simply  touching  their  own  —  one  horse- 
man uncovered  wholly.  That  one  must  be  the  Marquess, 
the  greatest  man  in  those  parts,  with  lands  stretching 
away  on  either  side  that  town  for  miles  and  miles;  a 
territory  which,  in  feudal  times,  might  have  alarmed  a 
king.  He,  the  civilest,  must  he  the  greatest.  A  man 
still  young,  decidedly  good-looking,  wonderfully  well- 
dreraed,  wonderfully  well-mounted,  the  cweless  ease  of 
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high  rank  in  his  air  and  geetare.  To  the  BQperficial 
gaze,  JQst  what  the  great  Lord  of  Moutfort  should  be. 
Look  again!  In  that  fair  face  is  there  not  something 
that  puts  yon  in  mind  of  a  florid  period  which  contains 
a  feeble  platitude?  —  something  in  its  very  pretlinese 
that  betrays  a  weak  nature,  and  a  sterile  mind? 

The  cavalcade  passed  away  —  the  vans  and  the 
waggons  again  usurped  the  thoroughfare.  Arabella 
Crane  left  the  window,  and  approached  the  little 
looking-glass  over  the  mantelpiece.  She  gazed  upon 
her  own  face  bitterly  —  she  was  comparing  it  with 
the  featares  of  the  dazzling  Ifarchioness. 

The  door  was  flung  open,  and  Jasper  Losely 
sauntered  in,  whistling  a  French  air,  and  flapping  the 
dust  &om  his  hoots  with  his  kid  glove. 

"All  right,"  said  he,  gaily.  "A  famous  day 
of  it!" 

"Ton  have  won,"  stud  Ifcs.  Crane,  in  a  tone  rather 
of  disappointment  than  congratulatian. 

"Tes.  That  £  100  of  Eugge's  has  been  the 
making  of  me.  I  only  wanted  a  capital  jnst  to  start 
with!"  He  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  opened  his 
pocket-book,  and  scrutinised  its  contents.  "Guess," 
said  he,  suddenly,  "on  whose  horse  I  won  these  two 
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foulemixf     Lord   Hontfort'al     Ay,    and    I    saw    my 
lady!" 

"So  did  I  see  her,  from  this  window.  She  did  not 
look  happy!" 

"Not  happy!  —  with  such  an  eqiapage!  neatest 
tnm-ont  I  ever  set  eyes  on;  not- happy,  indeed!  I  had 
half  a  mind  to  ride  ap  to  her  carriage  and  advance  ti 
claim  to  her  gratitude." 

"Gratitnde!  Oh,  for  your  part  in  that  miserable 
affair  of  which  you  told  me?" 

'"Not  a  miserable  affair  for  her  ~  but  cert^nly 
/  never  got  any^ood  from  it  Tronble  for  nothingl 
Baata.     No  nse  looking  back." 

"No  use;  but  who  can  help  it!"  said  Arabella 
Crane,  sighing  hearily;  then,  as  if  eager  to  change  the 
subject,  she  added  abruptly,  "Mr.  Eugge  has  been 
here  twice  this  morning,  highly  excited  —  the  child 
will  not  act.  He  says  you  are  boond  'to  make  her 
•do  so!" 

"Nonsense.  That  is  his  look  out;  /  see  after 
children,  indeed!" 

Mrs.  Crane  (with  a  visible  efFort).  —  "Listen  to 
me,  Jasper  Losely.  I  have  no  reason  to  love  diat 
child,    a^  you  may  suppose^     But  now  that  yon  so 
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desert  her,  I  thmk  I  feel  compMsion  fer  her;  and 
vhen,  this  moming,  I  raised  1117  hand  to  strike  her 
for  her  stobbom  spirit,  and  saw  her  eyes  nuflintdung, 
and  her  pale,  pale,  but  fearless  face,  1117  ana  fell  to 
my  side  powerless.  She  will  not  take  to  this  life 
-without  the  old  man.  She  will  waste  away  and 
die." 

LOBELT.  —  "How  yon  bother  met  Are  yon 
serious?     What  am  I  to  do?" 

Mbs.  Ceane.  —  "Ton  have  won  money,  yon  say; 
revoke  the  contract;  pay  Kugge  back  his  £  100- 
He  is  disappointed  in  his  bai^tun;  he  will  take  the 
money." 

LoSBLY.  —  "I  daresay  he  will,  indeed.  No  — 
I  have  von  to~day,  it  is  trhe,  but  I  may  lose  to- 
morrow, and,  besides,  I  am  in  want  of  so  many  things ; 
when  one  gets  a  little  money,  one  has  an  immediate 
necessity  for  more  —  ha  I  ha!  Stall  I  would  not  have 
the  child  die;  and  she  may  grow  up  to  be  of  uscl 
I  tell  you  what  I  will  do;  if,  when  the  races  are  over, 
I  find  I  have  gained  enough  to  afford  it,  I  will  see 
about  buying  her  ofE  But  jglOO  is  too  muohl  Bog^ 
Oi^ht  to  take  half  the  money,  or  a  quarter,  becanse, 
if  she  don't  act,  I  suppose  she  does  eat" 
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OdiooB  as  the  man's  worda  were,  he  Baid  them 
with  a  lao^h  that  eeemed  to  render  them  less  reToldng 
—  the  laugh  of  a  very  handsome  mouth,  showing 
teeth  still  brilliantly  white.  Hore  comely  than  usual 
that  day,  for  he  was  in  great  good-humour,  it  wai 
difficult  to  conceive  that  a  man  with  so  healthinl 
and  fair  an  exterior  vas  really  quite  rotten  at 
heart 

"Tour  own  young  langhl"  stud  Aiabella  Crane, 
almost  tenderly.  "I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  this  day 
I  feel  as  if  I  were  less  old  —  altered  though  I  be  in 
face  aad  mind.  I  have  allowed  myself  to  pity  that 
child;  while  I  speak,  I  can  pity  you.  Tes!  pily  — 
when  I  think  of  what  you  were.  Must  yon  go  on 
thus?  To  what!  Jasper  Losely,"  she  continued 
sharply,  eagerly,  clasping  her  hands  —  "hear  me  — 
I  have  an  income  not  large,  it  is  true,  but  assured; 
you  have  nothing  but  what,  as  you  say,  you  may  lose 
to-moirow;  share  my  income!  Fulfil  your  solemn 
promises  —  mwry  me.  I  will  forget  whose  daughter 
that  girl  is  —  I  will  be  a  mother  to  her.  And  for 
yourself,  give  me  the  right  to  feel  for  you  again  as 
I  once  did,  and  I  may  find  a  way  to  raise  you  yet  — '■ 
higher  than  you  can  raise  yoursel£    I  have  some  wit, 
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Jasper,  as  70a  know.  At  the  worst  70D  Bhall  h&ve 
the  paBtime  —  I,  the  toiL  ]ii  yonr  illness  I  will 
norse  70a;  in  }'Onr  joys  I  will  intrude  no  share. 
"Whom  else  can  jron  many?  to  whom  else  conld  yon 
confide?  who  else  could  — " 

She  stopped  short  as  if  an  adder  had  snmg  lier, 
ottering  a  shiiek  of  rage,  of  pain;  for  jMper  Loselj, 
who  had  hitherto  listened  to  her,  stnpified,  astonnded, 
here  bnrst  into  a  fit  of  merriment,  in  which  there  was 
such  nndisguieed  contempt,  snch  an  enjoyment  of  the 
ludicrous,  provoked  by  the  idea  of  the  marriage  pressed 
upon  him,  that  the  insnlt  pierced  the  woman  to  her 
Teiy  soul. 

Continuing  his  laugh,  despite  dtat  ciy  of  wrathAd 
agony  it  had  caused,  Jasper  rose,  holding  his  sides, 
and  surveying  himself  in  the  glass,  with  veiy  different 
feelings  at  the  sight  from  those  that  had  made  his 
companion's  gaze  there  a  few  minutes  before  so 
moumlul. 

"Hy  dear  good  fiiend,"  he  said,  composing  himself 
at  lost,  and  wiping  his  ^es,  "excuse  me^  but  really 
when  you  said  whom  else  could  I  many  —  ha!  hal  — 
it  did  seem  such  a  capital  joke!  Marry  you,  my  fair 
Cranel    No  —  put  that  idea  out  of  your  head  — 
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ve  know  eaeh  olli«r  too  well  for  cmyngal  feHoity. 
Ton  love  me  now;  '.jou  always  iii,  and  always  wil^ 
—  that  ia,  while  we  are  not  tied  to  each  othe£ 
Women  who  once  love  me,  always  love  ma  —  can't 
help  themselves.'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  why,  except 
that  I  am  what  they  call  a  villain!  Hal  the  dock 
striking  seven  —  I  dine  with  a  set  of  fellows  I  have 
picked  up  on  the  race-ground;,  they  don't  know  me, 
nor  I  them;  we  shall  be  better  acquainted  after  the 
third  bottle.  Cheer  up,  Crane;  go  and  scold  Sophy, 
and  make  her  act  if  you  can;  if  not,  scold  Sugge  tato 
letting  her  alone.  Scold  somebody  —  nothing  like  it, 
to  keep  other  folks  quiet,  and  oneself  busy.  Adieal 
and  pray,  no  more  matiimonial  solicitations  —  they 
frighten  mel  Crad,"  added  Losely,  as  he  banged  the 
door,  "such  overtures  would  frighten  Old  Nick 
himself!" 

Did  Arabella  Crane  hear  those  last  words  —  or 
had  she  not  heard  enough?  If  Losely  had  turned  and 
beheld  her  fiace,  would  it  have  startled  back  his 
trivial  laugh?  Possibly;  but  it  would  have  caused 
only  a  momentary  uneasiness.  If  Alecto  herself  had 
reared  over  him  her  brow  horrent  with  vipera,  Jasper 
Losely   would    have    thought    he    had    only    t^    look 
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hAcdsome,  and  m.j  coaxingly,  "Aleoto,  my  dear,"  and 
the  Fvry  would  have  pawned  her  head-dresB  to  pay 
his  wa^iDg-bill. 

After  all,  in  the  face  of  die  grim  woman  he  had 
thna  so  waatonly  incensed,  thrae  wga  not  eo  mBch 
menace  as  resolve.  And  that  resolve  was  yet  more 
shown  in  tbe'  movement  of  the  hands  dum  in  the 
aspect  of  the  countenance;  those  hands,  —  lean,  firm, 
nervona  hands,  —  slowly  expanded;  then  as  slowly 
clenched,  as  if  her  own  thought  had  taken  substance, 
and  she  was  locking  it  in  a  clasp  —  tightly,  tightly  — 
never  to  be  loosened  till  the  pulse  was  still. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  moBt  submissive  where  thej  lore  naj  be  the  moat 
stubborn  where  they  do  not  love  —  Sophy  is  atobbom  to 
Mr.  Bugge  —  That  injured  man  summous  to  Iub  side 
Mrs.  Crane ,  imitating  the  policy  of  those  potentates  who 
wonld  retriere  the  failures  of  force  by  tiie  succeBses  of 
diplomacy. 

Ht.  Bn^e  baa  obtained  bis  object  But  now 
comea  the  qnestion,  ""Wbat  will  he  do  with  it?" 
Qneedon  wldi  as  many  heads  as  the  Hydra;  and  no 
sooner  does  an  Author  dispose  of  one  head  than  up 
springs  another. 

Sophy  has  been  bought  and  pud  for  —  she  is 
now,  legally,  Mr.  Eugge'a  property.  But  there  was  a 
wise  peer  who  once  bonght  Punch  —  Punch  became 
bis  property,  and  was  brought  in  tritimph  to  bis  lord- 
ship's bouse.  To  my  lord's  great  dismay  Punch  would 
not  talk.  To-Eugge's  great  dismay  Sophy  would  not 
•  act 
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Beudered  np  to  Jasper  Losely  and  TSis.  Crane, 
they  had  not  lost  an  honr  in  removing  her  from  G-ates- 
boro'  and  its  neighbonrhood.  They  did  not,  howerer, 
go  back  to  the  village  in  which  they  had  left  Bngge, 
bnt  returned  straight  to  London,  and  wrote  to  the 
manager  to  join  them  there. 

Sophy,  once  captured,  seemed  stnpiGed,  Bhe  evinced 
no  noisy  passion  —  she  made  no  violent  resistance. 
"When  she  was  told  to  love  and  obey  a  father  in 
Jasper  Losely,  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  &ce  —  then 
tamed  them  away,  and  shook  her  head,  nutte  and  in- 
creduloQS.  That  man  her  father!  she  did  not  believe 
it.  Indeed,  Jasper  took  no  pains  to  convince  her  of 
the  relationship,  or  win  her  attachment.  He  was  not 
unkindly  rough  —  he  seemed  wholly  indifferent  —  - 
probably  he  was  so.  For  the  ruling  vice  of  the  man 
was  in  his  egotism.  It  was  not  so  much  that  he  had 
bad  piinciples  and  bad  feelings,  as  that  he  had  no 
principles  and  no  feelings  at  all,  except  as  they  began, 
continued,  and  ended  in  that  system  of  centralisation, 
which  not  more  paralyses  healthful  action  in  a  state, 
than  it  does  in  the  individual  man.  Self-indulgence 
with  him  was  absolute.  ■  He  was  not  without  power  of 
keen  calculation,  not  without  mnch  cunning.    He  conld 
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wncelve  a  project  for  some  gain  far  off  in  ihe  fiitnre, 
and  concoct,  for  its  realisation,  schemes  subtly  woven, 
astntely  gnarded.  Bnt  he  could  not  secnre  their  anc- 
«ed8  by  any  long  sustained  sacrific«&  of  the  caprice  of 
Qne  hour  or  the  indolence  of  the  next.  K  it  had  been 
4  great  object  to  him  for  life  to  win  Sophy's  filial 
affection  he  woald  not  have  bored  himself  for  five 
minntes  each  day  to  gain  that  object  Besides,  he  had 
just  enough  of  shame  to  render  him  uneasy  at  the 
sight  of  the  child. he  had  deliberately  sold.  So,  afCer 
chucking  her  under  the  chin,  and  telling  her  to  be  a 
good  girl  and  be  gratcfiil  for  all  that  Urs.  Crane  had 
done  for  her  and  meant  still  to  do,  he  consigned  her 
almost  solely  to  that  lady's  care. 

When  Bugge  anived,  and  Sophy  was  informed  of 
her  intended  destination,  she  broke  silence  —  her 
colour  went  and  came  quickly  —  she  declared,  folding 
her  arms  Upon  her  breast,  that  she  would  never  act  if 
sepacated  from  her  grandiather.  Mrs.  Crane,  stmck  by 
her  manner,  suggested  to  Bu^;e  that  it  might  be  as . 
well  now  that  she  was  legally  secured  to  the  manager, 
to  hiunour  her  wish,  stad  re-engage  Waifo.  Whatever 
the.  tale  with  which,  in  order  to  obtain  Sophy  &om  the 
Hayor,  she  had  tamed  that  worthy  magistrate's  mind 
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aguDat  the  eomedian,  she  had  not  gratified  Mr.  Rn^e 
by  a  similar  confidence  to  him.  To  him  she  said 
nothing  which  might  operate  against  renewing  en- 
gagementa  with  Waife,  if  he  were  so  disposed.  Bat 
Bngge  had  no  faith  in  a  child's  fomness,  and  he  had  a 
strong  spite  against  Waife,  so  he  ohstinataly  reused. 
He  insisted,  howerra*,  as  a  peremptory  condition  of  the 
bugain,  that  Hr.  Losely  and  Urs.  Crane  shvnld  ac- 
company him  to  the  town  to  which  he  had  transferred 
his  troop,  both  in  order  by  their  presence  t«  confirm 
his  anthority  over  Sopby,  and  to  sanction  his  claim  to 
her,  should  Waife  reappear  and  dispute  it  For 
Bnfge's  precession  being  scarcely  legitimate,  and  de- 
cidedly equivocal,  bis  right  to  bring  up  a  female  child 
to  the  same  calling  might  he  called  into  question  before 
a  mt^strate^  and  necessitate  the  production  <tf  h'er 
father  in  order  to  substantiate  the  special  coiitract.  In 
return,  the  manager  handsomely  offered  to  Ur.  Losely 
and  Mr.  Crane  to  pay  their  expenses  in  the  excutsion 
—  a  liber^ty  haughtily  rejected  by  Mrs.  Crane  for 
herself,  though  she  agreed  at  ber  own  charge  to  ac- 
company Losely  if  be  decided  on  comp^dng  witii  the 
manager's  request  Losely  at  first  raised  objections, 
but  hearing  that  there  would  be  races  in  the  neigh- 
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bonrhood,  Bind  haTiug  a  peculiar  passion  tor  betting 
and  all  kinds  of  gambling,  as  well  as  an  ardent  desire 
to  eigoy  his  £  100  in  so  fsihionable  a  manner,  he  con- 
aented  to  delay  his  return  to  the  Continent;  and  .attend 
Arabella  Crane  to  the  provindal  Ells.  Bugge  carried 
off  Sophy  to  her  fellov  "orphans." 

AjifD  Sophy  would  not  act!  In  vain  she  vtM 
coaxed  —  in  vain  she  was  threatened  —  in  vain  Ae 
was  deprived  of  food  —  in  v«n  shut  op  in  a  dark 
hole  —  in  vain  waa  the  lash  held  over  her.  Bugge, 
tyrant  thongh  he  waa,  did  not  suffer  the  Wh  to  fall. 
His  self-restraint  there  might  be  humanity  —  might  be 
fear  of  the  conseqnences.  For  the  state  of  her  health 
began  to  alarm  him  —  she  might  die  —  there  might 

'  be  an  inquest.  He  wished  now  that  he  had  taken 
Un.  Crane's  suggestion,   and  re-engaged  Waife.     But 

'  where  teas  Waife?  Ueanwhile  he  had  advertised  the 
Tonng  Fhenflkion;  placarded  the  walls  with  the 
name  of  JoUerl^anuuta;  got  up  the  piece  of  the  Ke- 
morselesB  Baron,  with  a  new  rock  scene.  As  Waife 
had  had  nothing  to  say  in  that  drama,  ho  any  one 
could  act  his  part. 

The  first  performance  was  announced  for  that  night 
—  there  would  he  such  an  andience  —  the  best  seats 
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ftven  now  pre-engaged  —  first  night  of  the  race  week. 
The  clock  had  strack  seven  —  the  perfonnance  began 
at  eight     And  Sophy  woold  mot  actI 

The  child  was  seated  in  a  space  that  served  for 
tiie  green-room,  behind  the  scenes.  The  whole  com- 
pany had  been  convened  to  persuade  or  shame  her  out 
of  her  obstinacy.  The  king's  lieutenaut,  the  seductive 
personage  of  the  troop,  was  on  one  knee  to  her,  like  n 
lover.  He  was  accustomed  to  lovers'  parts,  both  on 
the  stage  and  off  it  Off  it,  he  had  one  favoored 
phrase,  hackneyed,  but  efitective.  "Tou  are  too.  pretty 
to  be  so  cruel."  Thrice  he  now  repeated  that  phrase, 
with  a  siiuper  that  might  have  melted  a  heart  of  stone 
between  each  repetition.  Behind  Sophy's  chair,  and 
sticking  calico-flowers  into  the  child's  tresses,  stood  the 
senior  matron  of  the  establishment  —  not  a  bad  sort  of 
woman  —  who  kept  the  dresses,  nursed  the  sick,  re-  - 
vered  Rugge,  told  fortunes  o.n  a  pac^^H  cards  which 
she  always  kept  in  her  pocket,  and  acted  occasionally 
in  parts  where  age  was  no  drawback  and  ugliness  de- 
sirable —  such  as  a  witch,  or  duenna,  or  whatever  in 
the  dialogue  was  poetically  called  "Etag,"  Indeed, 
Hag  was  the  name  she  usually  took  from  Rii|^  — 
that   which   she   bore  from  her  defunct  husband  was 
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Gonnerick.  This  lad^,  «  ehe  braided  the  garland 
was  also  bent  on  the  soothing  system,  saying,  vith 
great  srreetness,  considering  that  her  month  was  full  of 
pins,  "Now,  deary  —  now,  dovey  —  look  at  ooself  in 
tiie  glass;  we  conld  beat  oo,  and  pinch  oo,  and  sdck 
pins  into  oo,  dovey,  but  we  won't  Dovey  will  be 
good,  I  know;"  and  a  great  pat  of  rouge  came  on  the 
child's  pale  cheeks.  The  clown  therewith  squatting 
before  her  with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  grinned  lustily, 
and  shrieked  out  —  "My  eyes,  what  a  beauty!" 

Bugge,  meanwhile,  one  hand  thrust  in  his  bosom, 
contemplated  the  diplomatic  efforts  of  his  minister, 
and  saw  by  Sophy's  compressed  lips  and  unwinking 
eyes,  that  their  cajoleries  were  nusncceseful.  He  ap- 
proached, and  hissed  into  her  ear  —  "Don't  madden 
me!  don'fl  —  you  will  act,  eh?" 

"No,"  stud  Sophy,  suddenly  rising;  and  tearing  the 
wreath  from  her  hair,  she  set  her  small  foot  on  it  with 
force.     "No I  not  if  yon  killed  me  I" 

"Godsl"  faltered  Bugge.  "And  the  sum  I  have 
paid.     I  am  diddledl   Who  has  gone  for  Mrs.  Crane?" 

"Tom,"  said  the  clown. 

The  word  was  scarcely  out  of  the  clown's  mouth 
•re  MrK., Crane  herself  emerged  &om  a  side  scene,  and, 
What  Kill  htilanillt  ill  II.    '  13 
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putting  off  her  bonnet,  Iwd  both  hands  on  the  child's 
shoulders,  and  looked  her  in  the  face  withont  speaking. 
The  child  as  firmly  returned  the  gaze.  Give  that  child 
a  martyr's  cause,  and  in  that  frail  body  there  would 
have  been  a  martyr's  sonl.  Arabella  Crane,  not  inex- 
perienced in  children,  recognised  a  power  of  will, 
stronger  than  the  power  of  brute  force,  in  that  tran- 
qnilli^r  of  eye  —  the  spark  of  calm  light  in  its  tender 
bine  —  blue,  pore  as  the  sky,  light,  steadfast  as  the 
star. 

"Leave  her  to  me,  all  of  yon,"  said  Mrs.  Crane. 
"I  will  take  her  to  your  private  room,  Mr.  Bugge;" 
and  she  led  the  child  away  to  a  sort  of  recess,  room  it 
could  not  be  rightly  called,  fenced  round  with  boxes 
and  crates,  and  containing  the  manager's  desk  and  two 
stools.  ' 

"Sophy,"  then  aaid  Mrs.  Crane,  "yon  say  you  will  ,^ 
not  act  unless  your  grandfather  be  with  you.  Now, 
hear  me.  Yoa  know  that  I  have  been  always  stem 
and  bard  with  you.  I  never  professed  to  love  yon  — 
nor  do  I.  But  you  have  not  found  me  untruth^ 
When  I  say  a  thing  seriously,  as  I  am  speaking  now. 


you  may  believe  me.     Act  to-nigb*,  and  I  will 
you  iaithfiilly  that  I  will  either  bring  your 
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liere,  or  I  will  order  it  so  that  jva  ehall  be  restored  to 
him.  If  you  ToAise,  I  make  no  threat,  but  I  shall  leave 
this  place;  and  my  belief  ifl  that  yon  will  be  your 
grandfather's  death." 

"His  death  —  his  death  —  I!"  ' 

"By  first  dying  yonrseI£  Oh,  yon  smile;  you 
think  it  would  be  happiness  to  die.  What  matter  that 
the  old  man  you  profess  to  care  for  is  brokenhearted! 
Brat,  leave  selfishness  to  boys  —  you  are  a  girl!  — 
Suffer!" 

"Selfish!"  murmured  Sophy,  "selfish!  that  was  said 
of  me  before.  Selfish!  —  ah,  I  nsderstaud.  No,  I 
oi^ht  not  to  wish,  to  die  —  what  would  become  of 
him?"  She  fell  on  her  knees,  and,  raising  both  her 
clasped  hands,  prayed  inly,  silently  —  an  instant,  not 
more.  She  rose.  "If  I  do  act,  then  —  it  is  a  promise 
—  you  will  keep  it.  I  shall  see  him  —  he  shall  know 
where  I  am  —  we  shall  meet!" 

"A  promise  —  sacred.  I  will  keep  it.  Oh,  g^l, 
how  much  you  will  love  some  day  —  how  your  heart 
will  ache!  and  when  you  are  my  age,  look  at  that 
heart,  then  at  your  glass  '-^  perhaps  yon  may  he, 
within  and  without,  like  me," 

Sophy  —  innocent  Sophy  —  stared,  awestricken, 
13* 
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but  tmcomprebending,  Mra.  Crane  led  her  bock 
pamire. 

"There,  she  will  act  Put  on  the  wreath.  Trick 
her  out  Hark  j«,  Hr.  Bugge.  This  ie  for  one  night 
I  have  made  conditiouB  with  her:  either  you  must  take 
back  her  grandfather,  or  —  she  most  return  to  him." 

"And  my  ^100?" 

"In  the  latt«T  caae  ought  to  be  reptud  you." 

"Am  I  never  to  have  the  Royal  York  theatre? 
Ambition  of  my  life,  Ma'amI  Dreamed  of  it  thrice! 
Hal  but  she  will  act,  and  succeed.  But  to  take  ba«k 
the  old  vagabond  —  a  bitter  pill!  He  shall  halve  i£ 
with  me!  Ma'am,  I'm  your  gratefiil  — " 


n,  Google 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Threadbare  is  the  simtle  which  compares  the  world  to  a  stage. 
SchiUer,  leas  complimentaiy  than  Shakespeare^  lowerEthe 
niustration  from  a  stage  to  a  puppet-show.  But  ever 
between  realitiea  and  shows  there  is  a  secret  commuiiica- 
tion,  aa  undetected  interchange  —  Bometunes  a  stem, 
reality  in  the  heart  of  the  ostensible  actor,  a  fantastic 
etage-plaj  in  the  brain  of  the  unnoticed  spectator.  The 
Bandit's  Child  on  the  proscenium  is  still  poor  little  Sophy, 
in  spite  of  garlands  and  rouge.  But  that  honest  rongh- 
looking  fellow  to  whom,  in  respect  for  services  to  Sovereign 
and  Country,  the  apprentice  yields  way  —  may  he  not 
be  —  the  crafty  Comedian? 

Taran-tarantara  —  rub-a-dub-dub  —  play  up  horn 
—  roll  drum  —  a  quarter  to  eight;  and  the  crowd 
already  thick  before  Bute's  Grand  Exhibition ' — 
"Remorseless  Baron  and  Bandit's  Child  I  Young  Pheno- 
menon —  Juliet  Araminta  —  Patronised  by  the  Nobi- 
li^  in  general,  and  expecting  daily  to  be  amnmoned 
to  perform  before  the  Qneen  —  Vivat  Reginal"  —* 
Sob-a-dnb-duh.     The  company  issue  from  the  curtain 
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—  range  in  front  of  the  proscenium.  Splendid  dresses. 
The  Phenomenon!  —  'tis  shel 

"My  eyes,  there's  a  beauty!"  cries  the  clown. 

The  days  have  already  grown  aomewhat  Bhorter: 
but  it  is  not  yet  dusk.  How  charmingly  pretty  she  still 
is,  despite  that  horrid  paint;  but  how  wasted  those  poor 
bare  snowy  anns! 

A  most  dolelul  lugubrious  dirge  mingles  with  the 
drum  and  horn.  A  man  has  forced  his  way  close  by 
the  stage  —  a  man  with  a  confonmded  cracked  hurdy- 
gurdy.  Whine  —  whine  —  creaks  the  hurdy-gurdy 
"Stop  that  —  stop  that  mu-zeek,"  cries  a  delicate 
apprentice,  dapping  his  hands  to  his  ears. 

"Pity  a  poor  blind  — "  answers  the  man  with  the 
hurdy-gurdy. 

"Oh  yon  are  blind,  are  you?  but  we  are  not  deaf. 
There's  a  penny  not  to  play.  What  black  thing  have 
yon  got  there  by  a  string?" 

■"My  dog,  sir!" 

"Derilish  ugly  one  —  not  like  a  dog  —  more  like 
a  bear  —  with  boms?" 

"I  say,  master,"  cries  the  clown,  "Here's  a  blind 
Kan  come  to  see  the  Phenomenon!" 

The   crowd  langh;   they  make  way  for  the  blind. 
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man's  black  dog.  They  suspect,  from  the  down's 
addrasa,  that  the  blind  man  has  something  to  do  widi 
the  company.  i 

Ton  never  saw  two  uglier  specimens  of  their 
.gereral  species  than  the  blind  man  and  his  black  dog. 
He  had  rough  red  hair  and  a  red  beard,  his  face  had 
a  sort  of  twist  that  made  every  feature  seem  crooked. 
His  eyes  were  not  baadaged,  but  the  lids  were  closed, 
and  he  lifted  them  up  piteously  as  if  seeking  for  light 
He  did  not  seem,  however,  like  a  common  beggar;  had 
rather  the  appearance  of  a  reduced  sailor.  Yes,  you 
would  have  bet  tea  to  one  he  had  been  a  sailor,  not 
that  his  dress  belonged  to  that  noble  calling,  but  his 
build,  the  roll  of  his  walk,  the  tie  of  his  cravat,  a  blue 
anchor  tattooed  on  that  great  brown  baud  —  certainly 
,  a  sailor  —  a  British  tar!  poor  man. 

The  dog  was  hideona  enough  to  have  been  ex- 
hibited as  a  luBug  HcUvrfe,  —  evidently  very  aged  — 
for  its  fece  and  ears  were  grey,  the  rest  pf  it  a  rusty 
reddish  black;  it  had  immensely  long  ears,  pricked  up 
like  horns;  it  was  a  dog  that  must  have  been  brought 
.from  foreign  parts;  it  might  have  come  from  Acheron, 
aire  by  Cerberus,  so  portentous,  and  (if  not  irreverent 
the  epithet)  so  infernal  was  its  aspect,  with  that  grey 
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face,  tiioBO  antlered  eaia,  and  its  infiffably  weird 
demeamrar  altogether.  A  big  dog,  too,  and  evidently 
a  strong  one.  All  pnident  folks  woold  have  made  way 
for  a  man  led  by  that  dog.  Whine  creaked  the  fanrdy- 
gnrdy,  aod  bow-wow  all  of  a  sudden  barked  tke  dog. 
Sophy  stifled  a  cry,  pressed  her  hand  to  her  breast, 
and  snch  a  ray  of  joy  flashed  over  her  face,  that  it 
would  have  warmed  your  heart  for  a  month  to  have 
seen  it 

Bat  do  you  mean  to  say,  Utr.  Author,  that  that 
British  Tar  (gallant,  no  doubt,  but  bideouB)  is  Glentle- 
man  Waife,  or  that  Stygian  animal  the  snowy-cnrled 
Sir  Isaac? 

Upon  my  word,  when  I  look  at  them  myself,  I,  the 
Historian,  am  puzzled.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
bow-wow,  I  am  sure  Sophy  would  not  have  suspected. 
"Tara-tarantara.  Widk  in  ladies  and  gentlemen,  walk 
in,  the  performance  is  about  to  commence!"  Sophy 
lingers  last 

''Yes,  sb,"  said  the  blind  man  who  bad  been 
talking  to  the  apprentice.  "Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  load 
and  emphatically,  as  if  his  word  had  been  questioned. 
"Hie  child  was  snowed  up,  but  luckily  the  window 
of  the  hut  was  left  open,  and  exactly  at  two  o'clock 
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in  the  morning,  that  dog  came  to  the  window,  set  np 
a  howl,  and  — " 

Sophy  could  hear  no  more  —  led  away  behind  the 
curtain  by  the  King's  Lieutenant.  Bnt  she  had  heard 
enough  to  R&e  her  heart  with  an  emotion  that  set  all 
the  dimples  round  her  lip  into  undulating  play. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
A  Sham  carrieB  «ff  the  Reality^. 

And  she  did  act,  and  hov  cbamuDgly!  wiib  what 
glee  and  what  gusto!  Bngge  was  beside  himself  with 
pride  and  rapture.  He  conld  hardly  perform,  his  own 
Baronial  part  for  admiration.  The  andience,  a  far 
choicer  and  more  iastidious  one  than  that  in  the  Sturey 
village,  was  amazed,  enthusiastic 

"I  shall  live  to  see  my  dream  come  true!  I  shall 
have  the  great  York  Theatre!"  said  Rugge,  as  he 
took  off  his  wig  and  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow. 
"Restore  her  for  the  j^lOOl  not  for  thousands!"  ■ 

Alas,  my  aweet  Sophy;  alas!  Has  not  the  joy 
that  made  thee  perform  bo  well,  undone  thee!  Ah, 
hadst  thou  but  had  the  wit  to  act  horribly,  and  be 


Not  that  ordinarily  he  was  a  very  early  man;   bat 
his    excitement   broke   his   slumbers.     He   lodged    in 
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»  small  lodgiug-hooee  close  to  his  Exhibition',  in  the 
same  house  lodged  his  senior  JUatrOn,  and  Bopkj 
liersel£  Mrs.  Gormeiick  being  ordered  to  -watch  the 
.ehild,  and  never  lose  sight  of  her,  slept  in  the  same 
room  with  Sophy  —  room,  (or  greater  safety  sakej 
in  the  highest  storey  of  the  house.  The  old  woman 
served  Rugge  for  housekeeper,  made  his  tea,  grilled 
his  chop,  and  for  company's  sake  shared  his  meals. 
Excitement  as  ofteu  sharpens  the  appetite  as  takes 
it  away.  Kugge  had  supped  on  hope,  and  he  felt 
a  craving  for  a  more  substantial  breakfast  Accord- 
ingly, when  he  had  dressed,  he  thrust  his  head  iuto 
the  passage,  and  seeing  there  the  maid-of-all-work 
nuharring  the  street  door,  bade  her  go  up  stairs  and 
wake  Hag,  that  is,  Mrs.  Gormerick.  Saying  this, 
he  extended  a  key;  for  he  ever  took  the  precaution, 
before  retiring  to  rest,  to  lock  the  door  of  the  room 
■  in  which  Sophy  was  consigned,  on  the  outside,  and 
guard  the  key  till  the  next  morning. 

The  maid  nodded,  and  ascended  the  st^rs. 
Less  time  than  he  expected  passed  away  before 
Mrs.  Gurmerick  made  her  appearance,  her  grey  hair 
streaming  under  her  night-cap,  her  form  endued  in 
a  loose  wrapper  —  her  veiy  face  a  tragedy. 
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"Powers  above!  What  has  happened?"  exclaimed 
Bwgge,  prophetically. 

"She  is  gone,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Oormerick;  and,  seeing 
the  lifted  arm  and  clenched  fist  of  the  manager, 
prudently  fainted  away. 


n,  Google 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 
Corollaries  from  the  problem  soggeated  in  Chapter  vi.  and  vn. 

Broad  daylight,  nearly  nine  o'clock  indeed,  and 
Jasper  Losely  ia  walking  back  to  his  inn  &om  the 
place  at  which  he  had  dined  the  ereuing  before.  He 
has  spent  the  night  drinking,  gambling,  and  though 
he  looks  heated,  there  is  no  sign  of  iatigne.  Nature 
in  wasting  on  this  man  many  of  her  most  gloiions 
elements  of  happiness,  had  not  forgotten  a  herctdean 
constitation  ■ —  always  restless  and  never  tired,  always 
drinking  and  never  drank.  Certainly  it  is  some  con- 
solation to  delicate  invalids,  that  it  seldom  happens 
that  the  sickly  are  very  wicked.  Criminals  are  generally 
athletic  —  constitation  and  conscience  equally  tongh; 
l&rge  backs  to  their  heads  —  strong  snspensorial 
moscles  —  digestions  that  save  them  from  the  over-fioe 
nerves  of  tiie  virtnoos.  The  native  animal  must  be 
vigorous  in  the  human  being,  when  the  moral  safe- 
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guards  are  d&ringly  overleapt.  Jasper  was  not  alone, 
bat  with  an  acqaaintance  he  had  made  at  the  dinner, 
and  whom  he  invited  to  hia  inn  to  hreakfaet;  they 
were  walking  familiarly  arm-in-arm.  Very  unlike  the 
brilliant  Losely  —  a  young  man  under  thirty,  who 
seemed  to  hare  washed  out  all  the  colours  of  youth 
ia  dir^  wilter.  TTjh  eyes  dull,  their  whites  yeUow^ 
his  complexion  sodden.  TTjh  form  was  thickset  and 
heavy;  his  features  pug,  with  a  cross  of  the  bull-dog. 
In  dress,  a  specimen  of  the  flash  style  of  sporting  man, 
as  exhibited  on  the  Turf,  or  more  often,  perhaps,  in 
the  Hing;  Belcher  neckcloth,  with  an  immense  pin 
representing  a  jockey  at  full  gallop;  cut  away  coat, 
corduroy  breeches,  and  boots  with  tops  of  a  chalky 
-while.  Tet,  withal,  not  the  air  and  walk  of  a  genuine 
horn  and  bred  sporting  mail,  even  of  the  vulgar  order. 
Something  about  him  which  reveals  the  pretender. 
A  wonld-be  hawk  with  a  pigeon's  liver  —  a  would-be 
sportsman  with  a  Cockney's  nurture. 

Samuel  Adolphus  Poole  is  an  orphan  of  respectable 
connections.  His  future  expectations  chiefly  rest  on 
an  uncle  from  whom,  as  godfather,  he  takes  the 
loathed  name  of  Samuel  He  prefers  to  sign  himself 
Adolphus;    he   is   popularly   styled   Dolly.     For   his 
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present  existence  he  relies  ostensibly  on  his  salaiy  aa 
an  assJBtriit  in  the  house  of  ti  London  tradeeman 
in  a  fashionable  way  of  business.  Mr.  Latham,  his 
employer,  has  made  a  considerable  fortune,  lees  by 
his  shop  than  by  discounting  the  bills  of  his  customers, 
or  of  other  borrowers  whom  the  loan  draws  into  thQ 
n^t  of  the  custom.  Mr.  Latham  connives  at  the 
sporting  tastes  of  Dolly  Poole.  Dolly  has  often  thus 
been  enabled  to  pick  up  nsefhl  pieces  of  information 
as  to  the  names  and  repute  of  snch  denizens  of  the 
sporting  world  as  might  apply  to  Ur.  Latham  for 
temporary  accommodation.  Dolly  Poole  has  many 
sporting  friends;  be  bas  also  many  debts.  He  has 
been  a  dupe,  be  is  now  a  rogue;  but  he  wantd  decision 
of  character  to  pnt  into  practice  many  valuable  ideas 
that  his  experience  of  dnpe  and  his  development  into 
rogue  suggest  to  his  ambition.  Still,  however,  now 
and  then,  wherever  a  shabby  trick  can  be  safely  done, 
he  is  what  he  calls  "lucky."  He  has  conceived 
a  prodigious  admiration  for  Jasper  Losely,  one  cause 
for  which  will  be  explained  in  the  dialogue  about  to 
be  recorded;  another  canee  for  which  is  analt^ns 
to  that  loving  snhmiseion  with  which  some  ill-condi- 
tloued  bmte  acknowledges  a  master  in  the.  band  that 
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has  threahed  it  For  at  LoBely's  first  appearwioe  at 
the  GOOviTial  meeting  joat  concluded,  being  netded 
at  the  imperiouH  airs  of  euperiority  which  that  loysterer 
ftgaumed,  mistaking  for  effeminacy  J&Bper's  elaborate 
dandyism,  and  not  recognising  in  the  bravo's  elegant 
proportions  the  tiger-like  strength  of  which,  in  truth, 
that  tJger-Uke  suppleness  should  have  warned  him, 
Dolly  Poole  provoked  a  quarrel,  and  being  himself 
a  stout  fellow,  nor  unaccustomed  to  athletic  exercises, 
began  to  spai;  the  next  moment  he  was  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room  fiill-sprawl  on  the  floor;  and,  two 
minutes  afterwards,  the  quarrel  made  up  by  conciliating 
banqueters,  with  eveiy  bone  in  his  skin  seenung  still 
to  rattle,  be  was  generously  blubbeiing  out  that  he 
never  boie  malice,  and  shaking  hands  with  Jasper 
Losely.as  if  he  had  found  a  benefactor.  But  now  to 
the  diali^e. 

Jasper.  —  "Tes,  Poole,  my  hearty,  as  you  say, 
that  fellow  tramping  my  best  club  lost  me  the  last 
rubber.  There's  no  certainty  in  whist,  if  one  has 
a  spoon  for  a  partner." 

Poole.  —  "No  certainty  in  every  rubber,  but 
next  to  certainty  in  the  long  ran,  when  a  man  plays 
as  well  as  you  do,  Mr.  Losely.    Yonr  winnings  to-night 
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mnst  have  been  pret^  large,  though  yon  had  a  bad 
partner  almoBt  every  hand;  —  pretty  latge  —  eh?" 

Jabpeb.  —  (earelesBly).  —  "Nothing  to  talk  of  — 
a  few  ponieal" 

Pooij;.  —  "Kore  than  A  few;  I  should  know." 

Jasper.  —  "Why?  Yon  did  not  play  after  the 
first  rubber." 

PooLB.  —  "No,  when  I  saw  your  play  on  that 
first  rubber,  I  cut  out,  and  bet  on  you;  and  very  grate- 
till  to  you  I  am.  Still  yon  would  win  more  with  a 
partner  who  understood  your  game." 

The  shrewd  Dolly  paused  a  moment,  and  leaning 
ugnificantly  on  Jasper's  arm,_ added,  In  a  half  whisper, 
"I  do;  it  is  a  French  one." 

Jasper  did  not  change  colour,  but  a  quick  rise  of  the 
eyebrow,  and  a  slight  jerk  of  the  neck,  betrayed  some 
little  surprise  or  uneasiness;  however,  he  r^oined  with- 
out hesitation  —  "French,  ay!  In  France  there  ia 
more  dash  in  playing  out  tnunps  than  there  is  with 
English  players." 

"And  with  a  player  like  you,"  said  Poole,  still  in 
a  half  whisper,  "more  trumps  to  play  out." 

Jasper  turned  round  sharp  and  short;  the  bard, 
cruel  expression  of  his  mouth,  little  seen  of  late,  came 
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back  to  it  Foole  recoiled,  and  his  bones  began  agson 
to  ae&e.  "I  did  not  mean  to  offend  yon,  Mr.  Loselj, 
but  to  catttion." 

"Caution!" 

"There  were  two  knowing:  coves,  who,  if  they  had 
not  been  so  drunk,  wonld  not  have  lost  their  money 
without  a  row,  and  they  would  have  seen  how  they  lost 
it;  they  are  sharpers  —  yon  served  them  right  —  don't 
be  angry  with  me.  Ton  wMit  a  partner  —  so  do  I; 
you  play  better  flian  I  do,  bnt  I  play  well;  you  shall 
have  two-thirds  of  our  winnings,' and  when  you  come 
to  town!  I'll  introduce  you  to  a  pleasant  set  of  young 
fellows  —  green." 

Jasper  mnsed  a  moment  "Ton  know  a  thing  or 
two,  I  see,  Master  Foole,  and  we'll  discuss  the  whole 
subject  after  breakfast.  Am't  you  hungry?  —  No!.  — 
lam!    Hillo  —  who's  that?" 

His  arm  was  seized  by  Mr.  Eugge.  "She's  gone 
—  fled,"  gasped  the  manager  breathless.  "Out  of  the 
lattice  —  fifteen  feet  high  —  not  dashed  to  pieces  —~ 


"Go  on  and  order  breakfast,"  said  Losely  to  Mr. 
Foole,  who  was  listening  too  inquisitively.     He  drew 
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the  manager, aw^ajr.  "Can't  jon  keep  your  tongae  in 
your  head  before  strangers?  the  girl  is  gone!" 

"Out  of  the  lattice,  and  fifteen  feet  high!" 

"Any  sheets  left  hanging  ont  of  the  lattice?" 

"Sheets!    No." 

"Then  she  did  not  go  without  help  —  somebody 
moat  have  thrown  up  to  her  a  tope-ladder  —  nothing 
80  easy  —  done  it  myself  scores  of  times  for  the 
descent  of  'mtdds  who  love  the  moon,'  Mr.Bn^e.  But 
at  her  age  there  is  not  a  moon  —  at  least  there  is  not 
a  man  in  the  moon;  one  mtist  dismiss,  then,  the  idea 
of  a  rope-ladder  —  too  precocions.  But  are  you  ([iiite 
sure  she  is  gone?  not  hiding  in  some  cupboard?  Sacre! 

—  Tery  odd.     Have  you  seen  Mrs.  Crane  about  it?" 
"Tea,  just  come  from  her;  she  thinks  that  villain 

Waife  mnst  have  stolen  her.  But  I  want  you,  sir,  to 
come  with  me  to  a  magistrate." 

"Magistrate!  I  —  why?  —  nonsense  —  set  the 
police  to  work." 

"Tour  deposition  that  she  is  your  lawful  child,  law- 
fully made  over  to  me  is  necessary  for  the  Inquisition 

—  I  mean  police." 

"Hong  it,  what  a  bother!    I  hate  magistrates,  and 
all  belon^ng  to  them.     Well,  I  must  breakfast;  I'll 
14* 
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see  to  it  afterrards.  Oblige  me  hj  not  ciSiiig  Utr. 
Waife  a  villaiit  —  good  old  fellow  in  his  way." 

"GoodI    Powers  above!" 

"Bat  if  he  took  Iter  off,  how  did  he  get  at  her?  It 
miut  have  been  preconcerted." 

"Hal  tme.  Bat  she  has  not  been  suffered  to 
speak  to  a  soul  not  in  the  compai^  —  Afrs.  Crane 

"Perhaps  at  the  performance  last  night  some  signal 
was  g^ven." 

"But  if  Waife  had  been  there  I  should  hare  s«en 
him;  my  troop  would  have  known  him;  sach  a  re- 
markable face  —  one  eye,  too." 

"Well,  well,  do  what  you  think  besi  Til  call  on 
you  after  breakfast;  let  me  go  now.     Baata!  batta!" 

Loaely  wrenched  himself  lirom  the  manager,  and 
strode  off  to  the  inn;  then,  eie  joining  Poole,  he  sought 
Urs.  Crane. 

"This  going  before  a  magistrate,"  said  Loaely,  "to 
depose  that  I  hare  made  over  my  child  to  that  bla^- 
guard  showman  —  in  this  town  too  —  after  such  luck 
as  I  have  had,  and  where  bright  prospects  are  opening 
on  me,  is  most  disagreeable.  And  supposing  when  we 
have  traced  Sophy,  she  ehoold  ke  really  with  the  old 
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man  —  ftwkward!  In  short,  ray  dear  Mend,  my  deax 
Bella"  —  (LoBely  could  be  very  coaxing  when  it  was 
worth  his  while)  —  "yon  just  manage  this  for  me.  I 
hare  a  fellow  in  the  next  room  waiting  to  bieak&at; 
as  soon  as  breakfast  is  orer  I  shall  he  off  to  the  race- 
gronnd,  and  so  shirk  that  ranting  old  bore;  you'll  call 
on  him  instead,  and  settle  it  somehow."  He  was  out 
of  the  room  before  she  conld  answer. 

Mrs.  Cran^  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  soothe  the 
infririate  manager  when  he  heard  Losely  was  gone  to 
amnse  himself  at  the  race-conrse.  Nor  did  she  give 
herself  mnch  trouble  to  pacify  JSx.  Rngge's  auger ,  or 
assist  his  iurestigatioiis.  Her  interest  in  the  whole 
Affair  seemed  orer.  Left  thus  to  his  own  devices, 
Engge  however,  began  to  institnte  a  shaip,  and  what 
promised  to  be  an  effective  investigation.  He  ascer- 
tained that  the  fugitive  cerljunly  had  not  left  by  the 
railway,  or  by  any  of  the  public  conveyances;  he  sent 
scouts  over  all  the  neighbourhood;  he  enlisted  the  sym- 
pathy of  iha  police,  who  confidently  assured  him  that 
they  had  "a  net-work  over  the  three  Idn^omd;"  no 
doubt  they  have,  and  we  pay  for  it;  but  die  meshes 
are  so  luge  that  anything  Ihss  tlwn  a  whale  must  he 
silly  indeed  if  it  consent' to  be  caught     Bugge's  sospi- 
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cions  were  directed  to  Waife  —  he  coidd  collect, 
however,  no  evidence  to  confirm  them.  No  person 
answering  to  Wiufe's  description  had  been  seen  in  the 
town.  Once,  indeed,  Rngge  was  cloae  on  the  right 
Bcent;  for,  insisting  upon  Waife' b  one  eye  and  his  pos- 
sesBion  of  a  wliite  dog,  he  was  told  by  several  wit- 
nesses that  a  man  blind  of  two  eyes,  and  led 'by  a 
black  dog,  had  been  close  before  the  stage,  just  pre- 
vious to  the  performance,  fiut  then  the  clown  bad 
spoken  to  that  very  man;  all  the  Thespian  company 
had  observed  bim;  all  of  them  had  known  Waife  fami- 
liarly for  years;  and  all  deposed  that  any  creature  more 
unlike  to  Waife  than  the  blind  man  could  not  be  turned 
out  of  Nature's  workshop.  But  where  was  that  blind 
man?  They  found  out  the  wayside  inn  in  which  he 
had  taken  a  lodging  for  the  nigbt;  and  there  it  was 
ascertained  that  he  had  paid  for  his  room  before  hand, 
stating  that  he  should  start  for  the  race-course  early  in 
the  morning.  Rugge  himself  set  out  to  the  race-course 
to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  —  catch  Mr.Losely  — 
examine  the  blind  man  himself 

He  did  catch  Mr.  Losely,  and  very  nearly  caught 
something  else  —  for  that  gentleman  was  in  a  ring  of 
noisy  horsemen,  mounted  on  a  hired  hack,  and  loud  as 
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the  noisiest.  When  Hagge  came  up  to  bis  stimip,  and 
began  hia  barangne,  Losely  tamed  his  hack  rotmd 
with  so  sndden  an  appliance  of  bit  and  spnr,  that  the 
animal  lashed  ont,  and  its  heel  went  within  an  inch  of 
the  manager^s  cheek-bone.  Before  Bngge  could  recover, 
Losely  was  in  a  hand  gallop.  But  the  blind  man!  Of 
conne  Bogge  did  not  find  him?  Yon  are  mistaken;  he 
did.  The  blind  man  was  tJiere,  dog  and  all  The 
manager  spoke  to  him,  and  did  not  know  him  from 
Adam. 

Nor  have  you  or  I,  my  venerated  readers,  any 
right  whatsoever  to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Bn^e  could  be 
so  stolidly  obtuse.  Granting  that  blind  sailor  to  be 
the  veritable  William  Waife  —  William  Wiufe  was 
a  man  of  genius,  taking  pains  to  appear  an  ordinary 
mortal.  And  the  anecdotes  of  Munden,  or  of  Bamfylde 
Moore  Carew,  suffice  to  tell  us  how  Protean  is  the 
power  of  transformation  in  a  man  whose  genius  is  mi- 
metic. But  how  often  does  it  happen  ta  us,  venerated 
readers,  not  to  recognise  a  man  of  genius,  even  when 
he  takes  no  particular  pains  to  escape  detection!  A 
man  of  genius  may  be  for  ten  years  our  next  door 
nei^bour  —  he  may  dine  in  comptmy  with  ns  twice 
ft-week  —  his  face  may  be  as  fJEumliar  to  our  eyes 
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as  our  aim-duur  —  fau  voice  to  our  ears  a«  tlie  click 
of  onr  parlour-clock  —  yet  we  are  never  mo^  as- 
tonished than  when  all  of  a  sudden,  some  bright  day, 
it  is  discovered  that  our  next-door  neighbour  is  —  a 
fflan  of  genius.  Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  the  life  of 
a  man  of  genius,  bat  what  there  were  numerous  wit- 
nesses who  deposed  to  the  fact,  that  undl,  perfidious 
dissembler,  he  flared  up  and  set  the  Thames  on  fixe, 
they  had  never  seen  anything  in  him  —  am  odd 
creature ,  perhaps  a  good  creature  —  probably  a  poor 
creature;  —  But  a  Man  of  Genius  I  They  would  as 
soon  have  suspected  him  of  being  the  Cham  of 
Tattaryl  Nay,  c^idid  readem,  are  there  not  some 
of  you  who  refuse  to  the  last  to  recognise  the  van  of 
genius,  till  he  has  paid  his  penny  to  Charon,  and  his 
passport  to  immortality  has  been  duly  examined  by 
the  customhouse  officers  of  Styx  I  When  one  half  the 
world  drag  forth  that  same  next-door  neighbour,  place 
him  on  a  pedestal,  and  have  him  cried,  "0  yezi 
0  yezI  Found  a  man  of  genius!  Public  property  — 
open  to  inspection!"  does  not  the  other  half  the  world 
put  on  its  spectacles,  turn  up  its  nose,  and  cry,  "That 
a  man  of  genius,  indeed!  Pelt  him!  —  pett  him!" 
Then  of  course  there  u  a  clatter,  what  the  vulgar  caII 
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"a  Btimdy,"  round  the  pedeataL  Squeezed  by  hia 
believers,  shied  at  by  bis  scoffers,  the  poor  man  gets 
horribly  mauled  about,  and  drops  from  the  perch  in 
the  midst  of  the  row.  Then  they  shovel  him  over, 
clap  a  great  atone  on  bis  relics,  wipe  their  fore 
lieads,  shake  hands,  compromise  the  dispute,  the  one 
h^  the  woild  admitting,  that  diougli  he  was  a  genius 
he  was  etill  an  ordinary  man;  the  otber  half  allowing, 
that  though  he  was  an  ordinary  man,  he  was  atiU  a 
genius.  And  so  on  to  the  next  pedestal  with  its 
"Hie  stet,"  end  the  neit  great  atone  with  its  "Hie 
jacet" 

The  manager  of  the  Grand  Theatrical  Exhibition 
gazed  on  the  blind  sailor,  and  did  not  know  him  froia 
AdamI 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  abotiginttl  Man-eater ,  or  Pocket-Caanibal,  is  ensceptible 
of  the  refining  inflneuce  of  CiTiliBatioiL  He  decorates  his 
lair  with  the  ekins  of  hia  victims;  he  adorns  hia  person 
with  the  spoUs  of  those  whom  he  devoura.  Mr.  Loselj 
introduced  to  Mr.  Poole'a  friends  —  dresses  for  dinner; 
and,  combining  elegance  witli  appetite,  cats  them  up. 

Elated  villi  the  success  yitidi  had  rewarded  his 
talents  for  pecmuary  speculation,  and  dismissing  from 
hva  mind  all  thonghts  of  the  fiig^tive  Sophy  and  Ute 
spoliated  Engge,  Jasper  Loaely  returned  to  LondtHi  in 
company  with  his  new  friend,  Mr.  Poole.  He  left 
Arabella  Crane  to  perform  the  same  journey,  unat- 
tended; but  that  grim  lady,  carefully  concealing  any 
resentment  at  such  want  of  gallantry,  felt  assured  that 
she  should  not  be  long  in  London  without  being 
houonred  by  his  vi^ts. 

In  renewing  their  old  acqnwntance,  Mrs.  Crane 
had  contrived  to   establish  over  Jasper  that  kind   of 
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mfiuencG  which  a  vain  man,  fall  of  echemes  that  axe 
not  to  be  told  to  all  the  world,  but  which  it  is  con- 
veoient  to  discnse  with  some  confidential  Mend  who 
admires  himself  too  highly  not  to  respect  hia  secrets, 
mechanically  jielda  to  a  woman  whose  wits  are 
superior  to  his  own. 

It  is  true  that  J^asper,  on  his  retnm  to  the  metro- 
polis, was  not  magnetically  attracted  towards  Fodden 
Place;  nay,  days  and  even  weeks  elapsed,  and  Mrs. 
Crane  was  not  gladdened  by  his  presence.  But  she 
knew  that  her  influence  was  only  suspended  —  not 
extinct  The  body  attracted  was  for  the  moment  kept 
from  the  body  attracting,  by  the  abnormal  weights 
that  had  dropped  into  its  pockets.  Restore  the  body 
thus  temporarily  counterpoised  to  its  former  lightness, 
and  it  would  torn  to  Fodden  Flace  as  the  needle  to 
the  Pole.  Meanwhile,  oblivious  of  all  such  natural 
laws,  the  disloyal  Jasper  had  fixed  himself  as  fax  &om 
the  reach  of  the  magnet  as  from  Bloomsbury's  remotest 
verge  is  8t  James's  animated  centre.  The  apartment 
he  engaged  was  showy  and  commodious.  He  added 
largely  to  his  wardrobe  —  his  dressing-case  —  hiS 
trinketboz.  Nor,  be  it  here  observed,  was  tSir.  Losely 
one  of  those  beauish  brigands  who  wear  tawdry  scartk 
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over  soiled  linen,  and  paste  rings  npon  nnwasfaed  ' 
digitids.  To  do  Mm  justice ,  t]ie  man  so  stony-hearted  | 
to  odiers,  loved  and  cherished  his  own  person  with 
^qoisite  tenderness,  lavished  upon  it  delicate  atten- 
tions, and  gave  to  it  the  veiy  best  he  could  affiard. 
He  was  no  coarse  debauch^,  smelling  of  bad  *  cigars 
and  ardent  spirits.  Cigars,  indeed,  were  not  among 
his  vices  (at  worst  the  rare  peccadillo  of  a  cigarette)  — 
spirit-drinking  was;  but  the  monster's  digestion  was 
still  so  strong,  tbat  he  conld  have  drunk  out  a  gin 
palace,  and  you  would  only  have  sniffed  the  jasmin 
or  heliotrope  on  die  diun^  cambric  that  wiped  the 
last  drop  from  his  lips.  Had  his  soul  been  a  tenth 
part  as  clean  as  the  form  that  belied  it,  Jasper  Losalj 
had  been  a  stuuti  His  apartments  secured,  his  ap- 
pearance ttina  revised  and  embellished,  Jasper's  next 
care  was  an  equipage  in  keeping;  he  hired  a  smart 
cabriolet  witii  a  high-stepping  horse,  and,  to  go  behind 
it,  a  groom  whose  size  had  been  stunted  in  infan^  • 
by  provident  parents  designing  him  to  earn  his  bread 
in  the  stables  as  a  light-weight,  and  therefore  miffgling 
hia  mother's  milk  with  he^vy  liquors.  In  short, 
^Tasper  Losely  set  np  to  be  a  buck  ^bout  town;  in 
that  capad^  Dolly  Poole  introduced  him  to  several 
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yonn^  gentlemen  who  combined  cottanercial  TOcatioQs 
with  Bpoi&ig  tastes;  they  eoold  not  but  partid|yate  in 
Poole'a  ftdmiring,  and  somewhat  enviottB  respect  for 
Jasper  Losely.  There  was  indeed  about  the  vigoroBS 
Diiscireant  a  great  deal  of  false  brillifincy.  Deteriorated 
from  earlier  youth  though  the  beauty  of  his  coonte- 
nauce  might  be,  it  was  sdll  undeniably  handsome;  and 
as  force  of  muscle  is  beauly  in  itself  in  the  eyes  ot 
young  spotting  men,  so  Jasper  dazzled  muiy  a 
gracilis  piter,  who  had  the  ambition  to  become  an 
athlete,  with  the  rare  personal  strength  which,  as  if 
in  the  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  he  would  some- 
times condescend  to  display,  by  feats  that  astonished 
the  curious  and  frightened  the  timid  — ■  such  as 
bending  a  poker  or  horse-shoe,  between  hands  elegantly 
white  nor  unadorned  with  tings  —  or  lifting  the 
weight  of  Samuel  Dolly  by  the  waistband,  and  holding 
him  at  arm's-length,  with  a  pUyfal  bet  of  ten  to  one 
that  he  could  stand  by  the  fireplace  and  pitch  the  said 
9amnel  Dolly  out  of  the  open  window.  To  know  av 
strong  a  man,  so  fine  an  animal,  was  something  to 
boast  of  I  Then,  too,  if  Jasper  had  a  false  brilHaney, 
be  had  also  a  false  bonhommie;  it  was  true  that  he 
was  somewhat  imperious,  swaggering,  bnlljing  —  but 
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be  was  also  off-liand  and  jocund;  and  as  jon  knew 
him,  that  sidelong  look,  that  defying  gait  (look  and 
gait  of  the  man  'whom,  the  world  cuts),  wore  away. 
In  fact,  he  had  got  into  a  world  which  did  not  cot 
him,  and  his  exterior  t/aa  improved  by  the  abno 
sphere. 

Mr.  Loaely  professed  to  dislike  general  society. 
Drawing-rooms  were  insipid;  clubs  full  of  old  fogies. 
"I  am  for  life,  my  hoys,"  said  Mr.  Losely, 


Hr.  Losely,  therefore,  his  hat  on  one  atde,  lotmged 
into  the  saloons  of  theatres,  accompanied  by  a  cohort 
of  juvenile  admirers,  their  hats  on  one  side  also,  uid 
returned  to  the  pleasanteat  little  suppers  in  his  own 
apartment  There  "the  goblet"  flowed  —  and  after 
the  goblet,  cigars  for  some,  and  a  mbber  for  alL 

So  puissant  Losely's  vitality,  and  so  blest  by  the 
stars  bis  luck,  that  his  form  seemed  to  wax  stronger 
and  his  purse  fuller  by  this  "life."  No  wonder  he 
was  all  for  a  life  of  that  kind;  but  the  slight  beings 
who  tried  to  keep  up  with  him,  grew  thinner  and 
thinner,  and  poorer  and  poorer;  a  few  weeks  made 
their  cheeks  spectral  and  their  pockets  a  dismal  void. 
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1'faea  afi  some  dropped  off  from  sheer  inimitioQ,  othen 
whom  they  had  decoyed  by  their  praises  of  "Life" 
and  its  hero,  came  into  the  magic  circle  to  fade  and 
vanish  m  their  tnm. 

In  a  space  of  time  incredibly  brief,  not  a  whist- 
pUyer  was  left  npon  the  field;  the  victorioas  Losely 
had  trumped  out  the  last!  Some  few  whom  Nature 
had  endowed  more  liberally  than  Fortnne,  still  retained 
strength  enough  to  sup  —  if  asked; 

"Plague  on  it,"  said  Losely  to  Foole,  as  one  after- 
noon ihey  were  dividing  &e  final  spoils.  "Your 
Mends  are  mightily  soon  cleaned  out;  could  not  even 
get  up  double  dummy,  last  night;  and  we  must  hit  on 
some  new  plan  for  replenishing  the  cofierst  Tou  have 
rich  relations;   can't  I  help  you  to  make  them  more 

UBrftd?" 

Said  DoUy  Foole,  who  was  looking  exceedingly 
bilious,  and  had  become  a  martyr  to  chronic  headache, 
"My  relations  are  prigs!  Some  of  them  give  me  the 
cold  shoulder,  others  —  a  great  deal  of  jaw.  But  as 
for  tin,  I  might  as  well  scrape  a  flint  for  it.  My  uncle 
Sam  is  more  anxious  about  my  sins  than  the  other 
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oadgtitBf  beoMHe  ke  is  my  goclfiitheT,  Aod  resirainiMe 
for  n^"  ains,  I  suppose;  ami  be  sa^  ho  will  put  me  in 
the  way  of  being  reapectable.  My  bead's  splilr 
ting  — " 

"Wood  does  split  till  it  is  seasoned,"  aiwwered 
Losely.  "Oood  fellow,  uncle  Sam  I  He'U  put  yoa  in 
the  way  of  tin;  nothing  else  makes  a  man  respeet- 
aHe," 

"Tea  —  so  he  saya;  a  girl  with  money  — " 

"A  wife  —  tin  canister!  Introduce  me  to  her,  and 
she  shall  be  tied  to  you," 

Samuel  Dolly  did  not  appear  to  reHsb  the  idea  of 
such  an  introduction.  "I  have  not  been  introduced 
to  her  mysdf,"  said  he.  "But  if  you  advise  me  to  bA 
Bphced,  why  don't  yon  get  spliced  yourself,  a  hand- 
Bome    fellow    Eke    yoa    can    be    at    no   loss   for   an 


"Heiresses  are  the  most  horrid  cheats  in  the  woHd," 
said  Losely:  "there  is  always  some  father,  or  uncle,  or 
fiis^  Lord  Chancetlor  whose  consent  is  essential,  and 
not  to  be  had.  Heiresses  in  scores  have  been  over 
beaid  and  ears  in  love  with  me.  Before  I  left  Paris, 
I  sdld  their  locks  of  luur  to  a  wig-maker  —  three  great 
tronksfdll.    Honour  bright.    But  there  were  only  two. 
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whom  I  could  have,  safely  allowed  to  mn  away  with 
me;  and  they  were  so  closely  watched,  poor  things, 
that  I  was  forced  to  leave  them  to  their  fate  —  early 
graves!  Don't  talk  to  me  of  heiroBses,  Dolly,  I  hav« 
been  the  victim  of  heiresses.  But  a  rich  widow  is  an 
estimable  creature.  Against  widows,  if  ridi,  I  have 
not  a  word  to  say^  and  to  tell  yoa  the  truth,  there  is  a 
widow  whom  I  suspect  I  have  fesanated,  and  whose 
connecdon  I  have  a  particular  private  reason  for 
deeming  desirable!  She  has  a  whelp  of  a  son,  who  is  a 
spoke  in  mV  wheel  —  were  I  his  iatbcr-Lu-Uw,  would 
not  I  be  a  spoke  in  his?  I'd  teach  the  boy  'b/e,' 
Dolly."  Here  all  trace  of  beauty  vanished  from 
Jasper's  face,  and  Poole,  staring  at  him,  pushed  away 
his  chair.  "But,"  —  continued  Losely,  regaining  his 
more  nsual  expression  of  levily  and  boldness  —  "But 
I  am  not  yet  quite  sure  what  the  widow  has,  besides 
her  son,  in  her  own  passession;  we  shall  see.  Mean- 
while, is  there  —  no  chance  of  a  rubber  to-night?" 

"None;  ttnless  you  will  let  Brown  and  Smith  play 
upon  tick." 

"Pooht   but  there's  fiobinson,  he  has  an  aunt  he 
can  borrow  fi^mP" 
Whal  niU  ht  do  wilh  in  u.  15 

,„,.,,. .Google 
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"  BobinsoQ !  epittmg  blood ,  with  an  attack  of 
deiirium  tremens!  —  yoB  hove  done  for  him." 

"G«n  eonoir  from  the  goblbt  flffir?"  said  Losefy. 
"Well,  I  Buppoee  it  can  ' —  irhen  a  man  has  no  coats 
to  Iiis  stomacii;  bat  yon  and  I,  DoUy  Poole,  bave 
stomacha  diick  as  pearjacketa,  and  pioof  as  gutta 
percia." 

Poole  forced  a  ghasdy  smUe,  while  Los^,  gaily 
e^nnging  npi  rwept  his  share  of  boo^  into  his  pockets, 
slapped  his  comrade  on  the  back,  and  stud  —  "Then, 
if  the  monutain  will  not  come  to  Uahcunel,  Mahomet 
mnst  go  to  the  monnlaiti!  Hang  w&iat,  and  up  with 
rotige  et  noir!  I  have  an  infallible  method  of  winning 
—  only,  it  reqoires  capitd.  Yon  will  ohib  your  caah 
irith  mine,  and  I'll  play  for  botL  Sap  here  to-night, 
and  we'll  go  to  the  —  hell  afterwards." 

gunnel  Dolly  bad  the  most  perfect  confidence  in 
his  friend's  sdence  in  the  art  of  gambling,  au^  he  did 
not,  therefo]!e,  dissent  from  the  proposal  made.  Jasper 
gave  a  fresh  toach  to  his  toilette,  and  stepped  into  his 
cabriolet  Poole  cast  on  him  a  look  of  eavy,  and 
crawled  to  his  lodging  —  too  ill  for  his  idesk,  aAE  with 
a  strong  desire  to  take  to  his  bed. 

r. iHinyGoOglf 
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CHAPTEB  X. 


If  titers  be  nidi  a  heart,  it  u  not  in  the  breaat  of  a  Pocket- 
Gannibal.  Your  true  Man-eater  ia  usually  of  an  amorooB 
temperament:  he  can  be  indeed  sufficiently  fond  of  a  lady 
to  eat  her  up.  Mr.  Losely  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a 
widow.    For  farther  parlicalats  inquire  witl^ 

The  dignified  serenity  of  Gloucester  Place,  Port- 
num  Square,  is  agitated  by  the  intrusion  of  a  new  in- 
habitant  A  house  in  that  favoured  locality,  which 
had  for  several  months  maintained  "the  solemn  slill- 
nees  and  the  dread  repose"  which  appertun  to  dwell- 
ings that  are  to  be  let  upon,  lease,  nnfumisfaed,  sud- 
denly started  into  that  exuberant  and  aggressive  life 
wiiich  irritates  the  nerves  of  its  peaceful  nejghbours. 
The  ImIIb  have  been  removed  from  the  windows  —  the 
w^ls  have  been  cleaned  down  and  pointed  —  the 
street-dDor  repainted  a  lively  green  —  workmen  have 
gone  in  and  oRt.  The  observant  ladies  (single  <mes) 
16* 
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in  the  house  opposite,  discover,  bj  the  help  of  a 
telescope,  that  the  drawing-rooms  h^w  heen  new 
papered,  caaary-colonred  gronnd  —  Jestoon  borderB, 
and  that  the  mouldings  of  the  shntters  have  been  gilL 
Gilt  shutters!  that  looks  ominous  of  an  ostentatious 
and  partf-giving  tenant. 

Then  carta  full  of  fiiimture  have  stopped  at  the 
door  —  carpets,  tables,  chairs,  beds,  wardrobes  —  all 
seemingly  new,  and  in  no  inelegant  taste,  have  been 
disgorged  into  the  halL  It  has  been  noticed,  too,  that 
every  day  a  lady  of  slight  figure  and  genteel  habili- 
ments has  come,  seemingly  to  inspect  progress  — 
evidently  the  new  tenant  Sometimes  she  comes  alone; 
sometimes  with  a  daik-eyed  handsome  lad,  probably 
her  son.  Who  can  she  be?  what  is  she?  vhat  is  her 
name?  her  history?  has  she  a  right  to  settle  in 
Gloucester  Place,  Portman  Square?  The  detective 
police  of  London  is  not  peculiarly  vigilant;  bnt  its 
defects  axe  supplied  by  the  volnntary  efforts  of  nn- 
married.  ladies.  The  new  comer  was  a  widow;  her 
husband  had  been  in  the  army;  of  good  family;  but  & 
maiivais  sujet;  she  had  been  left  in  straitened  circnm- 
stances  with  an  only  son.  It  was  supposed,  diat  she 
had    unexpectedly    come   into    a    fortune  —  on    the 
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Btrengdi  of  which  she  had  rerooTed  from  Pimlico  into 
G-bucester  Place.  At  length  —  the  pieparatiotiB  com- 
pleted —  one  Monday  afternoon  ^e  widow,  accom- 
panied by  her  son,  came  to  settle.  The  next  day  a 
footman  in  genteel  livery  (brown  and  orange)  appeared 
at  the  door..  Then,  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  the  baker 
and  butcher  called  regularly.  On  the  following  Sun- 
day, the  lady  and  her  aon  appeared  at  chnicL 

No  read^  will  be  at^  loss  to  discover  in  the  new 
tenant  of  No.  —  Gloucester  Place,  the  widowed  mother 
of  Lionel  Hanghton.  The  letter  for  that  lady  which 
Darrell  had  intrusted  to  his  young  consin,  bad,  in  com- 
plimentary and  cordial  language,  claimed  the  right  to 
provide  for  her  comfortable  and  honourable  subsistence; 
and  announced  that,  henceforth,  L.  80O  a-year  would 
be  placed  quarterly  to  her  account  at  Mr.  Dairell's 
banker,  and  that  an  additional  sum  of  L.  1200  was 
already  there  deposited  in  her  name,  in  order  to  enable 
her  to  ftunish  any^sidence  to  which  she  might  be  in- 
clined to  remove.  Mrs.  Haughton,  therewith,  had  re- 
moved to  Gloucester  Place. 

'She  is  seated  by  the  window  in  her  front  drawing-' 
room  —  surveying  with  proud  though  grateful  heart, 
the  elegandes  by  which  she  is  surrounded.     A  rery 
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winnings  conntenemce  —  lively  eyes,  that  in  dieiofielTes 
may  be  oyei^nick  and  petatant;  fant  their  expreseion 
is  chastened  by  a  genUe  kindly  month.  And  over 
the  whole  face,  the  attitude,  the  tar,  even  tte 
dress  itself,  is  dlffosed  the  omnistakable  simplicity  of  a 
«ncere,  natoial  character.  No  doubt  !i(rs.-HanghtoQ 
has  her  tempers,  and  her  vanitieB,  and  her  litde 
hanuIesB  feminine  weaknesses,  but  yoa  conld  not  help 
feeling  in  her  presence  tkt  you  were  wtdi  an 
affectionate,  warm-hearted,  honest,  good  woman.  She 
might  not  hsve  [he  refinements  of  tone  and  maimer 
which  stamp  the  highbred  gentlewoman  of  oonveotion; 
she  might  evince  the  deficiencies  of  an  imperfect  tliird- 
rate  education;  bnt  &om  a  certain  nndefinable  grace  of 
person  and  mnsic  of  voice,  she  was  saved  from  vul- 
garity —  even  when  she  said  or  did  things  that  well- 
bred  people  do  not  say  or  do;  and  there  was  an 
enga^ng  intelligence  in  those  qnick  hazel  eyes  that 
made  you  sure  that  she  was  sensible,  even  when  she 
uttered  what  was  silly. 

Mrs.  Eaughton  turned  from  the  interior  of  the  room 
to  the  open  window.  She  is  on  the  look  out  for  her 
son,  who  has  gone  to  call  on  Colonel  Morley,  and  who 
ought  to  be  returned  by  this  time.     She  begins  to  get 
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a  little  fidgety  —  somen-hat  cross.  WMle  thos  stand- 
ing and  tfana  watchfdl,  there  comes  Anndaring  down 
the  street  a  high-stepping  horse  —  bay,  wiA  white 
legs  —  it  whirls  on  a  cabriolet  —  hive,  willi  vermilion 
wheels  —  tiro  hmds,  in  yellow  kid  gleres,  are  jnst 
seen  under  the  hood.  Mrs.  Haaghton  suddenly 
Unshes  and  draws  in  her  head.  Too  late!  die 
cabriolet  has  stopped  —  a  gentleman  leans  forWMd, 
takes  o£F  faig  hat,  bows  respectfully.  "Dear,  dearl" 
mnimnrs.  tiro.  Haughton,  "I  do  think  he  is  going  to 
call;  some  people  are  bom  to  be  tempted  —  my 
temptations  have  been  immense  I  He  is  getting  ont  — 
he  knocks  —  I  can't  say,  now,  that  I  am  not  at  home 
—  very  awkward!  I  wish  Lionel  were  here!  What 
does  he  mean  —  neglecting  his  own  mother,  and 
leaving  her  a  prey  to  tempters?" 

Wldle  the  footman  is  responding  to  the  smart 
knock  of  the  visitor,  we  will  exphun  how  Mrs. 
HangjitoD  had  iucnrred  that  gentleman's  acquaintance. 
In  one  of  her  walks  to  her  new  house  while  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  decorators ,  her  mind  being  much  ab- 
sorbed in  the  consideration  whe&er  her  drawing-room 
cnrttuns  should  be  chintz  or  tabonret  —  just  as  she 
was  crossing  the  street,  she  was  all  but  ntn  over  by  a 
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gratlemau's  cabriolet  The  hone  vaa  hard-mouthed, 
going  at  foil  speed.  The  driver  pulled  np  just  in 
time;  bat  the  wheel  grazed  her  dress,  and  thoiigh  she 
ran  back  instinctively,  yet,  wh«n  she  was  pafe  on  the 
pavement,  the  fright  OTerpowOTed  her  nerves,  and  she 
cimig  to  the  Htreet-poBt  almost  fointing.  Two  or  three 
pasBera-by  homanely  gathered  round .  her;  and  the 
driver,  looking  back,  and  muttering  to  himsdf  — 
"Not  bad  looking  —  neatly  dressed  —  Udy-like  — 
French  shawl  —  may  have  tin  —  worth  while  pMv 
haps  I"  —  gallantly  descended  and  luuteued  to  offer 
apologies,  with  a  respectful  hope  that  she  was  not  injnred. 

Hxs.  Haughton  answered  somewhat  tartly,  bnt  b^ug 
one  of  those  goodheorted  women  who ,  apt  to  be  mde, 
are  extremely  sorry  for  It  the  moment  afterwards,  she 
wished  to  repair  any  hnrt  to  his  t^elings  oecoHoned  by 
her  first  impulse;  and,  when,  renewing  his  excuses,  he 
offered  his  arm  over  &e  crossing,  she  did  not  like  to 
refdse.  On  gaining  the  side  of  the  way  on  which  her 
house  was  sitaated,  she  had  recovered  snfSdently  to 
blush  for  having  accepted  such  familiar  assistance  from 
a  perfect  stzauger,  and  someiwhat  to  falter  in  returning 
thanks  for  his  politeness. 

Onr  gentleman,  whose  estimate  of  his  attractions 
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was  not  humble,  ascribed  die  blnshii^  cheek  snd 
falterin|-  voice  to  the  natural  ^eet  produced  by  his 
appearance;  and  he  himself  admiring  very  much  a 
handsome  bracelet  on  her  vrist,  which  he  deemed  a 
favonrable'  prognostic  of  "tin,",  he  watched  her  to  her 
door,  and  sent  Jus  groom  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
to  make  discreet  inquiries  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
result  of  the  inquiries  induced  him  to  resolve  upon 
prosecuting  the  acquaintance  thns  begun.  He  con- 
trived to  learn  tlie  hours  at  which  Mrs.  Haughton 
asnally  visited  the  house,  and  to  pass  by  Gloucester' 
Place  at  the  very  nick  of  time.  Hla  bow  was 
recognising,  reapeotfol,  interrogative  —  a  bow  that 
asked  "how  much  farther?"  But  His.  Hanghton's  bow' 
respondent  seemed  to  declare  "not  at  all  I "  The 
stranger  did  not  adventure  more  that  day;  but  a  day 
or  two  afterwords  he  came  again  into  Gloucester  Flace,i 
on  foot  On  that  occasion,  Mrs.  Haughton  was  with 
her  son,  and  the  gentleman  would  not  aesm  to  per- 
ceive her.  The  next  day  she  was  alone,  and  just  aw 
she  gained  her  door,  he  advanced  —  "I  beg  you  ten 
thooaand  pardons,  Hadam;  but  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  I  have  the  honour  to  address  Wxe.  Charles 
HaughtonI" 
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Tha  Udy  boved  in  stirpriBe. 

"Ah,  madAin,  7001  IwatHted  hoahuul  naa  om  of 
my  Dtoat  particnlar  fiiuida." 

"Toa  dwt't  aa;^  so!"  cried  Utk  Sanghten^  mui 
ItK^ing  more  attentively  at  the  Btaagev.  Tlkere  was 
ID  hia  dreas  and  appearanoe  aomeihiiifi;  that  she 
thought  veiy  atyHsIi  —  a  partienlar  fiiend  of  Charles 
Hanghtoo's  was  suK  to  be  gtylish  —  to  be  a  man.  of 
the  first  water.  And  she  loved  the  poor  Captain's 
m^ory  — ■  her  heart  wanned  to  any  "particular  £ri»d 
of  his." 

"Yes,"  resumed  the  gentleman,  noting  the 
advantage  he  had  gained,  "though  I  was  considerably 
his  jnnlor,  we  were  great  oronies  —  excuse  that 
^miliar  expresdon  —  in  the  Hussars  together  — " 

"The  Captain  was  not  in  the  Hussars,  sir;  he  was 
in  the  Guards." 

"Ctf  course  he  was;  but  I  was  saying  in  the 
Hnssara,  togethex  with  the  Gnards,  there  were  some 
very  fine  fellows  —  very  fine  —  he  was  one  of  ^mbi. 
I  eonld  not  resist  paying  my  respects  to  the  widowed 
lady  of  so  fine  a  fellow.  I  know  it  is  a  liberty, 
ma'am,  bnt  'tis  my  way.  People  who  know  me  wdl 
—    and   I   hare    a   large    acquaintance    —    are  kind 
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enoagb  to  excuse  my  va.j.  And  to  think  that 
villidnotiB  horse,  irhieh  I  had  jnst  bonght  out  of  Lord' 
Bolton's  stnd  —  (200  guineM,  ma'am,  and  dhei^)  — 
should  have  nearly  taken  the  life  of  Charles  Hangh- 
ton's  lovely  relict  If  any  body  else  had  been  driving 
that  brute,  I  shudder  to  think  what  might  have  been 
the  consequencea;  but  I  have  a  wrist  of  iron.  Btrength 
ia  a  vulgar  qufdification  -^  very  vulgar  —  but  when 
it  saves  a  lady  from  perishing,  how  can  one  be 
asbamed  of  it?  But  I  am  detuning  you.  Your  own 
house,  Mra.  Haiigbton?" 

"Tea,  air,  I  have  juat  taken  it',  but  the  workmen 
have  not  finished.     I  am  not  yet  settled  here-" 

"Charming  situation!  My  friend  left  a  son  I 
believe?  In  the  army  already?" 

"No,  air,  but  be  wishes  it  very  much." 
"Mr.  Sairell,  I  tbink,  could  gratify  that  wish." 
"What!     you    know    Mr.     Darrell,     that     moat 
excellent,  generous  man?    All  we   have  we  ove  to 

Tb&  gentleman  abruptly  turned  aside  —  wisely  — 
for  bia  expression  of  face  at  that  praise  might  have 
startled  Hra.  Haughtoa 
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"Yes,  I  knew  him  once.  He  has  had  many  a  fee 
out  of  my  family.  Goodisb  lawyer  —  clererish  man  — 
and  rich  as  a  Jew.  I  should  like  to  see  my  old  friend's 
son,  ma'am.  He  most  be  monstrous  handsome  with 
such  pareotel" 

"Oh,  ur,  veiy  like  his  iatber.  I  shall  be  prond  to 
present  him  to  yon." 

"Ma'am,  I  thanh  you.  I  will  have  the  hononr  to 
caU— " 

And  thus  is  ezpltuned  bow  Jasper  Losely  has 
knocked  at  Mis.  Hangbton's  door  —  has  walked  np 
her  sture  —  has  seated  himself  in  her  drawing-room, 
and  is  now  edging  his  chair  somewhat  nearer  to  her, 
and  throwing  into  bis  voice  and  looks  a  degree  of 
admiration,  which  has  been  sincerely  kindled  by  the 
aspect  of  her  elegant  apartments. 

Jessica  Haugbton  was  not. one  of  those  women,  if 
such  there  be,  who  do  not  know  when  a  geutlemui  is 
making  up  to  them.  She  knew  perfectly  well,  that 
with  a  very  little  encouragement,  her  visitor  would 
declare  himself  a  stiitor.  Nor,  to  speak  truth,  was  she 
quite  insensible  to  his  handsome  person,  nor  quite 
unmoved  by  bis  flatteries.  She  had  her  weak  points, 
and  vanity  was  one  of  them.     Nor  conceived  she,  poor 
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lady,  the  eligfatest  suspicion  dtat  Jasper  Losely  was 
not  a  personage  whose  attentions  might  flatter  any 
i;7oman.  Though  he  had  not  ereu  annoouced  a  name, 
but,  pushing  aside  the  footman,  had  sauntered  in  with 
as  familiar  an  ease  as  if  he  had  been  a  first  cousin; 
though  he  had  not  uttered  a  syllable  that  could  define 
bis  station,  or  attest  bis  boasted  friendship  with  the 
dear  deftinct,  stQl  Hrs.  Haughton  implicitly  believed 
&at  she  was  with  one  of  those  gay  Chiefs  of  Ton  who 
had  glittered  round  ber  Charlie  in  that  earlier  morning 
of  his  life,  ere  he  had  sold  out  of  the  Quards,  and 
bought  himself  out  of  jaU;  a  lord,  or  an  honourable  at 
least,  and  was  even  (I  shudder  to  say),  revolving  in 
her  misd  whether  it  might  not  be  an  excellent  thing 
for  ber  dear  Li<»iel  if  she  could  prev^  on  herself  to 
procure  for  him  the  prop  and  guidance  of  a  distin- 
guished and  brilliant  £nther-in-taw  —  rich,  noble,  evi- 
dently goodnatured,  sensible,  attractive.  Oh!  but  the 
temptadon  was  growing  more  and  more  jkhesse  !  when 
suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  in  sprang  Lionel,  cry- 
ing out,  "Mother,  dear,  the  Colonel  has  come  with  me 
on  purpose  to  — " 

He  stopped  short,  staring  bard  at  Jasper  Losely. 
That  gentlemait  advanced  a  few  steps,  extending  his 
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hand,  but  came  to  an  abrupt  hak  on  seeing  Col<mel 
Uorley's  figure  nov  filling  up  the  doorway.  Not  tiaat 
be  feared  reeognidoa  —  the  Colonel  did  not  know 
Ihbi  b;  sight,  but  he  hsew  hj  sight  the  ColoneL  In 
iaa  own  joang&t  day,  when  lolling  over  the  rails  of 
Botten  Bow,  he  had  envioosly  noted  the  leaden  of 
fashion  pass  by,  and  Oolonel  Morley  had  not  escaped 
lus  observation.  Colonel  Moiley  indeed,  wia  one  of 
those  men  irho  by  name  and  repnte  are  sore  to  be 
known  to  lii  who,  like  Jasper  Losely  in  his  yeoA, 
wonld  fiun  know  something  about  that  gaody,  bab- 
bling, and  remorseless  wodd  which,  like  the  ann,  eHiux 
vivifies  or  ccorapts ,  according  to  the  properties  of  the 
object  on  which  it  shines.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  the 
mere  sight  of  the  real  fine  gentleman  that  made  the 
mock  fine  gentleman  shrink  and  coUi^se.  Though 
Jasper  Loaely  knew  himself  to  be  still  called  a  magni- 
ficent man  —  one  of  royal  Nature's  Lii^tuudsmen  — 
though  confident  that  from  top  to  toe  his  habiliments 
vonld  defy  iba  aaddsm  of  the  strictest  madinet  ia  po- 
lite costume,  no  sooner  did  tha^t  figure  —  by  no  means 
handsome,  and  clad  ia  garments  innooent  of  bnckram, 
■bat  guilty  of  wrinkles  —  appear  on  tim  threshold, 
than  Jaspa-  Losely  felt  small  and  shabby,  as  if  he  had 
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been  suddenly  redneed  to  five  feet  two,  and  lud  bought 
Mb  coat  eat  of  an  old  clodieemao's  bag. 

Without  appearing  even  to  eee  Mr.  Losely,  the  C3o- 
ImmI,  ia  his  turn,  as  he  glided  part  him  towwdi  Mrs. 
HaTightOQ,  had,  with  what  ia  provevbiallj  called  the 
comer  of  the  eye,  taken  the  whole  of  that  itnpostor's 
aoperb  penoimit  iirto  «alm  sbiVey,  had  read  Mm  liu-oogh 
and  throngb,  asd  decided  on  these  two  points  wi^oat 
the  slightest  hesitation  —  "a  ladf-hiller  Hid  a 
harper." 

Quick  as  hmatlung  bad  been  tibe  effect  thus  severally 
produced  on  Mrs.  Hanghton's  visitors,  which  it  has  cost 
BO  many  words  to  describe,  so  qnick  thdb  the  GiAaatA, 
without  any  appaient  pause  of  dialogue,  has  abready 
taken  up  the  sentence  Lionel  left  uncompleted,  and 
says,  as  he  bows  over  Nis.  Haughton'e  hand,  "come 
OB  purpose  to  claim  acquaintance  with  an  old  &iend's 
widow,  a  young  friend's  mother." 

Mrs,  HAtraHTON.  —  "I  am  sure,  Colonel  Morley,  I 
am  very  bhh^  Mattered.  And  you,  too,  kaew  the  poor 
.dear  C^)tftin;  tas  so  pleasant  to  thii^  that  his  old 
Msnds  come  round  us  now.  3%iB  gendeman,  abo,  waa 
a  partieular  Mead  ofdekrChBclesV 

r. iHinyGoO^lc 
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The  Oolonel  had  §omewhat  small  ejea,  which  mored 
with  habiCusl  alowneas.  He  lifted  thoie  eyes,  let  them 
drop  upon  Jaaper  (who  still  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  Toom,  with  one  hand  still  half- extended  towards 
Lionel) ,  and  letting  tbe^eyea  rest  there  while  be  spoke, 
repeated, 

"Particalar  Mend  of  Charles  Haughton'«  —  tlie 
only  one  of  faia  particnlar  friends  whom  I  never  had 
the  honour  to  see  before." 

Jasper  who,  whatever  his  deficiency  in  other  virtaee, 
certcdnly  did  not  lack  conrage,  made  a  strong  effort  at 
self-poBBession,.and  widiont  replying  to  the  Colonel, 
whose  remaik  had  not  been  directly  addressed  to  him- 
self, Bftid,  in  Ms  most  rollicking  tone  —  "Yes,  Mia. 
Hanghton,  Chariea  was  my  particalar  frigid,  but,"  — 
lifting  his  eye-glass  —  "but  ^ua  gentleman  was," 
dropping  the  eye-glass  negligently,  "not  in  our  set,  I 
suppose."  Then  advancing  to  Lionel,  and  seizing  his 
hmd,  "I  must  introduce  myself  —  the  image  of  your 
tather,  I  declare  1  I  was  saying  to  Mrs.  Haughtoa  how 
much  I  should  1^  to  see  you  —  proposing  to  her, 
just  as  yoa  came  in,  tfiat  we  should  go  to  the  jilay 
together.    Oh,  ma'am,  you  may  trust  him  to  me  safely. 
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Toniig  men  should  see  ura."  Hera  Jasper  tipped' 
Lionel  one  of  those  knowing  ynaks  with  irhioh  be  was 
Bcciutomed  to  delight  and  ensnare  the  yovmg  Mends 
of  Hr.  Foole,  and  hnried  on:  "Bat  in  an  innoc^it 
way,  ma'am,  such  as  mothers  would  approTo.  We'll 
fix  an  erening  for  it,  when  I  have  the  houoor  to  call 
again.  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Hanghtou.  Your  hand 
again,  sir  (to  Lionel).  —  Ah,  we  shall  be  great  fiieiids, 
I  guess  I  Yon  most  let  me  take  yon  out  in  my  cab  — ' 
teach  yon  to  handle  the  ribbons,  eh?  'Gad,  my  old 
&iend  Charles  woe  a  whip.  Hal  ha!  Good  d^,  good 
day!" 

Hot  a  muscle  had  moved  in  the  Colonel's  &C& 
dnring  Mr.  Losely's  jovial  monologae.  But  when 
Jasper  had  bowed  himself  out,  Hrs.  Hanghton,  curt- 
itying,  and  ringing  the  bell  for  the  footman  to  open  the 
street  door,  the  man  of  the  world  (and,  as  man  of  the 
world,  Colonel  Itforley  was  consummate),  again  raised 
those  small  slow  eyes  —  this  time  towards  her  face  — 
and  dropped  the  words  — 

"My  old  friend's  particular  friend  is  not  bad-look- 
ing, Mrs.  Han^tonl" 

"And  so  lively  and  pleasant,"  returned  Mrs.  Hongb- 
Whtniiiuiitdiiiiiitkiii  II.  16 
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ton,  with  a  sligbt  riie  of.colonr,  but  no  othu  siga.  of 
embairaaBment  "It  may  be  &  nice  acqiiiuntMiQ»  for 
Lionel" 

"Uotherl"  cried  that  nngmtefiil  boy,  "yon  are 
not  speaking  serionsly.  I  think  the  man  is  odious. 
If  he-  were  not  my  bthet'i  JViend,  I  should  say  he 
was  — " 

"What,  Lionel?"  asked  the  CohMiel,  bluidly  — 
"was  what?" 

"Snobbish,  sir." 

"Lionel,  how  dare  yon!"  exclaimed  Un.  Haugh- 
ton.  "What  vulgar  words  boys  do  picknip  at  acliool. 
Colonel  Morley." 

"We  must  be  careful  that  they  do  not  pick  up 
worse  than  words  when  tliey  leave  school,  my  dear 
madam.  Ton  will  forgave  me,  bat  Mr.  Dorrell  has  so 
expressly  —  of  course,  with  your  permission  —  com- 
mended this  youBg  gentleman  to  my  responsible  eare 
and  guidance  —  so  openly  confided  to  me  bis  views 
and  intentions,  that  perhaps  yon  would  do  me  th^  very 
great  £avour  not  to  force  upon  him,  against  his  own 
wishes,  the  acquaintance  of  —  that  very  good-looking 
person." 

DinliiHinvGoO^lc     , 
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Ura.  HaagiitaD  pouted,  bat  kspt  down  Ker  rUing 
temper.     The  Colonel  began  to  awe  her. 

"By  the  by,"  continued  the  man  of  &a  world, 
"may  I  inqaire  the  name  of  my  old  triendV  particalar 
friend?" 

"His  name  —  upon  my  word  I  really  dont  know 
it     Perhaps  he  left  bia  card  —  ring  the  bell,  IdimeL" 

"Ton  don't  know  bia  name,  yet  yon  know  iim, 
ma'am^  and  would  allow  your  boo  to  see  life  und^ 
hie  auspices!  I  beg  you  ten  tboasand  pardons;  bat 
even  ladies  the  most  cautious,  mothers  fbe  moat  watch- 
fid,  are  exposed  to  — " 

"Jjomenae  temptations  —  that  la  —  to  —  to  — " 

"I  nnderstand  perfectly,  my  dear  Mrs.  Haugbton." 

The  footman  appeared.  "Did  that  gentleman  leave 
a  card?" 

"No,  ma'am." 

"Did  not'you  aak  bia  name  when  he  entered?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  but  he  aaid  he  woold  announce  him- 
aelf." 

When  the  footman  had  withdrawn,  tSxs.  Haugbton 
exclaimed  piteonsly,  "I  have  been  to  blame,  Colonel 
16* 
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—  I  see  it.  But  Lionel  will  tell  70a  how  I  came  to 
know  the  g^entleman  -~  the  gentleman  who  nearly  ran 
over  me,  Lionel,  and  then  spoke  ho  kindly  about  yoor 
dear  father." 

"Oh,  that  is  the  person)  —  I  supposed  bo,"  cried 
Lionel,  kissiag  his  mother,  who  was  inclined  to  burst 
into  tears.  "I  can  explain  it  all  now,  Colonel  Korley. 
Any  one  who  says  a  kind  word  about  my  father, 
worms  my  mother's  heart  to  him  at  once  —  is  4t  not 
flo,  motter  dear?" 

"And  long  be  it  so,"  said  Colonel  Morley,  with 
graceful  earnestness;  "and  may  such  be  my  passport 
to  your  confidence,  Mrs.  Haughton.  Charles  was  my 
old  schoolfellow  —  a  little  boy  when  I  and  Darrell 
were  in  the  sixth  form;  and,  pardon  me  if  I  add,  that 
if  that  gentleman  were  ever  Charles  Hanghton's  parti- 
cular friend,  he  could  scarcely  have  been  a  very  wise 
one.  For,  unless  his  appearance  gready  belie  his 
years,  he  must  have  been  little  more  than  a  boy  when 
Charles  Haughton  left  Lionel  fatherless." 

Here',  in  the  delicacy  of  tact,  seeing  that  Mre. 
Haughton  looked  ashamed  of  the  subject,  and  seemed 
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aware  of  her  imprudence,  the  Colonel  rose,  with  a  re- 
qaeat  —  cheerfuDy  granted  —  that  Lionel  might  he 
allowed  to  come  to  breakfast  with  him  the  next 
moming. 


n,  Google 
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CHAPTEE  XL 

A  man  of  the  world ,  having  accepted  a,  troubleaoine  charge, 
considera  "what  he  will  do  with  it;"  and,  having  promptly 

decided,  issure,  first,  that  he  could  not  have  done  better; 
and,  secondly,  that  mach  maj  be  said  to  prove  that  he 
could  not  have  done  worse. 


EeBerriD^  to  a  later  occasion  any  more  detailed 
deBcription  of  Colonel  Morley,  it  suffices  for  the  present 
to  Bay  that  he  vfas  a  man  of  a  very  fine  naderstanding', 
as  applied  to  the  special  vrorld  in  which  he  lived. 
Though  no  one  had  a  more  numerous  circle  of  fiiends, 
and  though  with  many  of  those  friends  he  was  on  that 
footing  of  familiar  intimacy  which  Darrell's  actire 
career  once,  and  his  rigid  seclusion  of  late,  could  not 
have  established  with  any  idle  denizen  of  that  brilliant 
society  in  which  Colonel  Morley  moved  and  had  his 
being,  yet,  to  Alban  Morley's  heart  (a  heart  not  easily 
leached),  no  friend  was  so  dear  as  6ny  Darrell.  They 
had  entered  Eton  on  the  same  day  —  left  it  the  same 
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day  —  lodged  while  there  in  the  same  hoaee;  and 
though  of  very  differeat  charaotera,  formed  Mie  of 
tfaoBO  strong,  impen^able,  brotherly  dFectioiu  wUoh 
the  Frt»8  weave  into  the  very  woof  of  exiErtence. 

Darrell's  reeonHnend&tion  would,  have  secmred  to 
any  young  protigi  Colonel  Morley'a  gradoos  welcome 
and  invalnable  advtee.  Bnt,  both  as  DarrelTs  aokaow- 
ledged  kinsman,  and  as  Charles  Hanghton's  son, 
Lionel  called  forth  Ms  kindliest  seHtimaite,  Uid  ob- 
t^ed  hia  ibost  sagacious  d^bentions.  He  had  f^- 
ready  seen  the  boy  several  times,  before  waiting  an 
Urs.  Hanghton,  deeming  it  would  please  her  to  defer 
hia  visit  nnlal  she  could  receive  him  in  all  the  gloriei 
of  Gktnoester  Place;  and  be  had  taken  Lionel  into 
high  fftvouT,  and  deemed  him  worthy  of  a  conspicnonB 
place  in  the  world.  Though  Darrell  in  bis  l«tter  to 
Colonel  kforley  had  emphatically  diadnguirfied  the 
position  of  Lionel,  as  a  favoured  kinsman,  from  that  of 
a  presmnptive  or  even  a  probable  heir,  yet  the  rich 
man  had  also  added:  "Bnt  I  wish  bim  to  take  rank 
as  Ihe  representadve  to  the  Hangbtons;  and,  whatever 
I  may  do  with  the  bnlk  of  my  fortune,  I  shall  imnire 
to  him  a  liber^  iDdependenoe,  The  completion  ef  hia 
edscation,  the  adequate  allowance  to  him,  the  choice  of 
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.  a  pTofesdon,  are  matters  in  which  I  eutre&t  jon  to 
act  toT  yoonelf,  as  if  you  were  hiB  goardian.  I  am 
leaving  En^aad  —  I  ma.y  be  abroad  ibc .  years." 
Colonel  Motley,  in  accoptuig  the  responsibililaeB  tbufi 
pressed  on  him,  brought  to  bear  upoa  his  charge, 
subtle  dlscdmination,  as  w^  as  eonedentioua  anxiety. 
He  saw  that  Lionel's  heart  was  set  upon  the  mili- 
,tai7  profession,  and  tliat  hia  power  of  application 
■  seemed  lukewarm  and  desultory  when  not  cbeered  and 
concentred  by  enthuHaan,  and  would,  therefore,  Cul 
him  if  directed  to  studies  which  had  no  immediate  re- 
'  ftrence  to  the  objects  of  his  ambition.  The  Colonel, 
;  accordingly,  dismissed  the  idea  of  sending  him  for 
,  three  years  to  an  University.  Alban  Korley  nunmed 
up  his  theories  on  the  collegiate  ordeal  in  these  snc- 
.<unct  aphoiismB:  "Nothing  so  good  aa  an  University 
education,  nor  worse  than  an  University  without  its 
'  education.  Better  throw  a  youth  at  once  iutn  the 
wider  sphere  of  a  capital  provided  you  there  secure  to 
his  social  life  the  ordinary  cbeoks  of  good  company, 
•the  restraints  imposed  by  the  presence  of  decorous 
.women,  and  men  of  grskve  years  and  dignified  repute^ 
. —  than  confine  him  to  tjia  excliuiive  socieQr  of  yontJis 
of  his  own.  age  —  the  age  of  wild  ,apirite  and  note- 
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fleeting,  indtaticm  —  unless  he  cllag  to  the  eafiagtuod, 
vMch  is  found  im  Iiaid  reading,  less  bj  tbe  bt>ok- 
knowledge  it  bestows,  tiian  hy  the^  scdQas  and  pre- 
oecDpied  mind  vtudi  it  abetiacta  from  the  coaiwar 
.  teuptAtituis." 

Bdt  Xjisnel,  yooBger  in  character  than  in  years, 
'  irafl  too  boyish  as  yet  to  be  aaiEely  consigned  to  thoie 
trials  of  tact  and  temper  which  await  the  neophyte 
who  Alters  on  life  through  the  doors  of  a  mess-room. 
.His  pride,  was  too  morbid,  too  mnch.  on  the  alert  for 
(dEwceg  his  fraolmeBs  too  crude.  Ma  apixit  too  nutamed 
by  the  insensible  discifdiae  of  sodal  commerca 

Qnoth  the  obsorrant  Htm,  of  the  World:  "Place  his 
honoar  in  his  own  heepiog,  axd  he  will  carry  it  about 
with  him  on  &il  cock,  to  blow  off  a  friend's  head  or 
his  own  before  the  end  of  the  month.  Huffy  —  de- 
.oidedly  hnflyl  And  of  aU  csnses  that  disturb  regi- 
ments, and  induce  conrt-martials  —  the  commonest 
caose  is  a  huffy  ladl  Pityl  for  that  youngster  has  in 
him  the  right  aetd  —  cpirit  and  talrat  that  shotdd 
.make  him  a  first-rate  soldier.  It  would  be  time  well 
spent  that  should  join  prafesaonal  studiea  vn&  that 
d^;ree  of  polit»i  oltnre  that  ^res  dignify  and  cures 
kuffineae.    I  auut  g«t  him  oat  of  London,  oat  of  Eng- 
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.laud  —  cat  him  <^  from  hie  modi«r'a  ^oiMN^igt, 
md  the  paiflcnUr  fiienda  of  kis  poor  ftither  wfao  pmwl 
tinamieiBiiud  into  the  widow's  dxawingToom.  He  ^all 
go  to  Parifl  —  no  better  plftoe  to  leani  militKTy 
tbeoriea,  and  be  civilised  out  of  huffy  diepwitioBB. 
•No  doubt  my  old  friend,  tiie  ckentli^r,  irbo  has  the 
ui  strate^c  at  hia  finger  eads,  m^t  be  indneed  to 
take  him  en  pmtion,  direct  his  itadiee,  aad  keep  lum 
oat  of  hana's  vraiy.  I  can  secure  to  him  the  mtree  into 
the  eii«les  of  the  rigid  old  Faubom^  8t  OennaiBr 
where  manneis  are  best  bred,  and  hinu^old  ties  mmt 
respected.  Besides,  all  I  am  so  often  at  Paris  isjself, 
I  shall  hare  him  under  my  eye,  and  a  few  yens  there 
spent  in  eompledng  hni  as  man,  may  iHing  Inm  nearer 
to  diaA  narrital's  baton  which  every  reomit  shonld 
have  in  his  eye,  tiwui  if  I  started  Um  at  onee  a  mw 
boy,  nnabk  to  take  oare  of  himself  aa  an  ensign,  uid 
onfittad,  save  by  me<&aiiical  roatdne,  to  take  care  of 
othars,  sfaonfal  he  live  to  buy  the  grade  of  a  «<rfoB(l." 

The  plans  tiius  promptly  fonned-,  Alban  IHailey 
briefly  explained  to  Lionel,  when  the  boy  oame  to 
bieak&st  in  Curzon  Street,  reqnestiag  hnn  to  obtate 
Urs.  Haagbtcn's  aeqvesoence  in  tliat  exercise  of  -die 
disdretionary  pcnraw  with  wUeh  k»  liad  been  inveeted 
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by  Mr.  DarrelL  To  Lionel,  the  propodtion  ibai  eom- 
mended  the  very  stadlea  to  whicli  liis  tastes  directed 
his  ambitian,  and  placed  Ma  initiation  into  responsiUe 
manhood  among  scenes  bright  to  his  tuicy,  beoaaBe 
aev  to  bis  experience,  Ho«ned  of  comse  the  perfecdwi 
of  wisdom.  .  ' 

Less  readily  pleased  was  poorlfrs.  Hanghton,  when 
^er  son  returned  to  commnnicate  the  arraugemBirt, 
lucking  a  polite  and  well-worded  letter  from  the 
Colonel  with  his  own  more  aitiesa  eloquence.  In- 
■fltantly  she  flew  off  on  the  wing  of  her  "little  tem- 
pers." "What!  hei  only  son  taken  inaa  her  —  seat 
to  that  horrid  Continent,  jnst  when  she  was  bo  -re- 
ipectably  settled!  What  was  the  good  of  money  if  she 
was  to  be  parted  from  her  boy!  Mr.  Darrell  might 
take  the  money  back  if  he  pleased  —  she  would  write 
and  tell  ^im  so.  Colonel  Uorley  had  no  feeling;  and 
she  was  shocked  to  think  Lionel  was  in  snch  unnatoral 
hands.  She  saw  very  plainly  that  he  no  longer  cared 
for  her  —  a  serpent's  tooth,  &c.  &c"  Bat  as  soon  as 
the  bnist  was  over,  the  sky  cleared,  and  Mrs.  Hangh- 
ton  became  penitent  and  vensible.  Then  her  grief  for 
Lionel's  loss  wag  diverted  by  preparations  for  his  de- 
partnre.     There  was  his  wardrobe  to  see  to. —  a  patent 
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poitmaateait  to  pnrchaae  and  to  fill.  And,  all  done, 
the  last  erening  mother  and  son  spent  together,  though 
painfiil  at  the  moment,  it  vonld  be  happiness  for  botb 
hereafter  to  recalll  Their  hands  dasped  in  each  other 
' — '■  her  head  leaning  on  hia  yotmg  shoulder  —  her 
tears  kissed  so  soothingly  sw&j.  And  soft  words  o£ 
kindly  motherly  comuel,  eweet  promises  of  filial  per- 
,formance.  Happy,  thrice  happy,  as  an  after  remem- 
brance,  be  the  final  parting  between  hopefiil  son  and 
fearfdl  parent,  at  the  foot  of  that  mystic  bridge  which 
starts  &om  the  threshold  of  Home  —  lost  in  the  dim- 
nese  of  the  far-opposing  shore!  —  bridge  over  which 
goes  the  boy  who  will  never  rebim  bat  as  the  num. 
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CHAPTEE  Xn. 

The  Pocket- Cannibal  baits  hie  woman's  trap  with  love- 
letters  —  And  a  widow  allured  steals  timidly  towards  it 
from  under  the  weeds. 

Jasper  XiomIj  is  beginniag  to  be  bard  npl  The 
infallible  calculation  at  rouge  et  noir  has  carried  off  all 
tbat  capital  which  bad  accumulated  from  the  savings  of 
the  young  gentlemen  whom  Dolly  Poole  bad  contri- 
buted to  bis  exchequer.  Poole  himself  is  beset  by 
duns,  and  pathetically  observes  "that  be  bae  lost  three 
Btone  in  weight,  and  ibat  be  believea  the  calves  to  his 
legs  are  gone  to  enlarge  bis  liver." 

Jasper  is  compelled  to  pat  down  his  cabriolet,  to 
discbai^  bis  groom  —  to  retire  from  his  fashionable 
lodgings;  and  just  when  tbe  prospect  even  of  a  dinner 
becomes  dim,  be  bethinks  himself  of  Arabella  Crane, 
and  remembers  that  she  promised  him  £  5,  nay  £  10, 
which  are  still  due  from  ber.  He  calls  —  be  is  re- 
cdred  like  tbe  prodigal  eon.  If  ay,  to  Iiis  own  rarprise, 
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he  SaAa  iSn.  Crane  has  made  her  hoiui)  much  more 
invidng  —  die  drawing-Tooms  are  cleaned  up;  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  easy  ardclea  of  fhruiture  give§  them 
quite  a  comfortable  aix.  She  herself  has  improved  in 
costume  —  though  her  favosrita  ooloar  still  remsina 
irongrey.  She  informs  Jasper  that  she  trilly  expected 
him  —  that  these  preparations  are  in  his  hoDoar  — 
that  she  has  engaged  a  very  good  cook  —  that  she 
hopes  he  will  dine  with  her  when  not  better  engaged 

—  in  e^ort,  let  him  feel  himself  at  home  in  Podden 
fflMe. 

Ja^«r  at  first  suspected  a  siniater  design,  under 
iMyilities  that  his  conscience  told  him  were  unmeritad 

—  a  desi^  to  entrap  him  into  that  matrimonial  al- 
liance which  he  hiul  so  nngallantly  scouted,  and  &om 
which  he  still  recoiled  with  an  abhoirence  which  man 
is  not  justified  in  feeling  for  any  connubial  paitner, 
lass  pretematnrally  terrific  than  the  Witch  of  Endov  or 
the  Bleeding  NunI" 

But  Mrs.  Crane  quickly  and  candidly  hastraed  to 
dispel  his  ungenerous  appiehensions.  "She  had  gircn 
up,"  she  said,  "all  ideas  so  prepostoous  —  lore  and 
wedlock  were  equally  ont  of  her  mind.  Bat  ill  as  he 
1^  behaved  to  her,  she  could  not  but  feel  a  sinoere 
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regard  fov  ban  —  a  deep  iotenst  in  his  fote.  He 
ought  atUl  to  make  a  bciUiBiit  marriage  —  did^  that 
idea  not  occur  to  him?  She  might  help  him  th«m 
with  hei  woroaa'a  wit  In  abort,"  said  Un,  Cnwe, 
pinching  her  lips;  "in  short,  Jasper,  I  feel  for  jtm  a» 
a  sKithfr.    Look  on  me  aa  such!" 

That  pure  and  affectionate  notion  wondeviullf 
tioUed,  and  egregionsly  delighted  Jasper  Losely.  "Look 
on  yon  aa  a  motberl  I  will,"  said  he  with  emphasis. 
"Beat  of  creatures  I"  And  though  in  bis  own  mind  be 
had  not  a  doubt  that  she  still  adored  hbn  (not  as  a 
m9ther)  he  believed  it  was  a  dieinterestedy  devoted; 
adoration,  such  as  the  beautiful  brute  really  had  in- 
spred  more  thaa  once  in  bis  abominable  life;  Ac- 
cwdingly,  he  moved  uito  the  neighbourhood  of  Poddea 
place,  contenting  himself  with  a  second-floor  bedroom 
in  a  house  recommended  to  him  by  Mrs.  Crime,  and. 
taking  his  meals  at  his  adopted  mother's  with  filial 
&miliarity.  She  expressed  a  desire  to  make  Mr. 
Poole's  acquaintance  —  Jasper  hastened  to  present 
that  worthy.  Mrs.  Ciana  invited  Samnel  Dolly  to 
dine  one  day,.te  sap  the  next;  she  lent  him  jg  3  to 
iiedeem  his  dress-coat  from  pawn,  and  she  gave  i^a 
medicomflntB  for  the  relief  of  his  headfiche., 
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Samael  Boll^  Teti«rated  her  as  a.  moat  snperior 
'wximan  —  envied  Jasper  sucli  a  "mo^r."  Thus 
easily  ^d  Arabella  Craae  possess  faeovelf  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Jo^er  Losely.  Lightly  her  fingers  closed 
avei  it  -^  lightly  as  the  fisherman's  ov»  the  Qaptirated 
troat  And  whatever  hei  generoHl^,  it  wa«  not  canied 
to  impmd«lce>  She  jnst  gare  to  Jasper  enong^  to 
bring  him  within  her  power  —  she  had  no  idea  of 
mining  hM«elf  fcy  larger  snj^lies  —  she  ftonoeqled 
firom  him  the  extent  of  her  income  (which  was,  in  chief 
part,  derivBd  from  honse  rents),  the  amonnt  of  her 
savings,  even  Ae  name  of  her  hanker.  And  if  he 
carried  off  to  the  rouge  et  noir  table  the  coins  he  ob- 
tained 'from  her,  and  cane  tor  more,  Mrs.  Orane  pot 
Ml  the  look  of  a  mother  incensed  —  mild  but  awfU 
—  and  scolded  tm  mothers  s«»netimeb  ean  scold. 
Jaspm  Losely  began  to  be  frightened  at  Mrs.  Crane's 
scoldings.  And  he  had  not  that  power  over  her,  which, 
thongh  arrogated  by  a  lover,  is  denied  to  an  adopted 
ion.  His  mind,  relieved  from  the  halntnal  distraction 
of  the  gambling-table  —  for  which  the  rwrarce  was 
wanting  —  settled  wil^  redoubled  .ardoOr  t»  the  inn^ 
of  Mrs.  Hanghton.  -  He  had  oalled  at  her  honse  sarttral 
times  Bince  the  fatal  day  cm  which  lie  bad  met  then- 
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Colonel  Horlej,  but  Ite.  Hftngbton  was  nerer  at  borne. 
And  «s  ''ill^Q  the  answ^  was  given  to  him  hy  tiie 
footman,  he  had  more  than  once,  on  eroBaing  tbe  street, 
seen  herself  throngb  tbe  window-;  it  was  deai  that  bis 
acquaintance  was  not  courted.  Jasper  Losely,  by  habit, 
was  the  rererae  of  a  pertiuaciouB  and  tioubleaome 
suitor  —  not.  Heaven  knows,  &om  wont  of  aodacrty, 
bnt  from  exc«s8  of  self-love.  Where  a  XA>Telace  so 
flQperb  oondescfflided  to  make  oyertnres,  a  Clarima  so 
tasteless  as  to  decline  tbem  deaeired  and  experienced 
his  contempt.  Besides,  stead&at  and  prolonged  pnrsait 
of  any  object,  however  important  and  attractive,  was 
alien  to  tbe  levity  and  fickleness  of  bis  temper.  But 
in  this  instance,  be  had  other  motives  than  tiiose  (m 
tbe  surface  for  nnnsu^  pwseverance. 

A  mui  like  Jasper  Losely  never  reposes  implicit 
confidence  in  any  one.  He  is  garmlons,  indiscreet  — 
lets  ont  mach  &at  Macbiavel  wonld  have  advised  bim 
not  to  disclose;  bnt  be  invariably  has  nooks  and 
oomen  in  his  mind  which  he  kec^s  to  faimsBlf  Jasper 
did  not  confide  to  bis  adopted  mother  bia  dengiu  npon 
bis  intended  bride.  Bnt  she  knew  tbem  throng;h 
Poole,  to  whom  be  was  more  frank;  and  when  she  saw 
htm  looking  over  iter  select  aad  severe  library  — 
Wlial wUlht do wUhUt  It.  i      It  v.,uuvK 
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taking  tbere&om  tlie  PolHe  LetUr-Writer  and  ibs 
Elegant  Extraott,  Mrs.  Oraoe  divined  ^L  once  that 
Jaspei  Losely  was  meditating  the  effect  Si  epistolary 
seduction  upon  the  tridow  of  Glonoeater  Place. 

Jasper  did  not  write  a  bad  love-letter  in  ^  fiorid 
style.  He  had  at  his  command,  in  especial,  ceitain 
poetical  quotations,  the  effect  of  wMch  repeated  ex- 
perience had  assured  him  to  be  as  rpotent  upiHi  the 
female  breast  as  the  incautatLOUB  or  Carvona  of  the  an- 
cient sorcery.     The  following  in  particular: 

"Hadlatacut  forMiaboodlnmad. 
I  ne'er  coold  Injure  700." 

Another  —  generally  to  be  applied,  when  confiessing 
that  his  career  had  been  interestingly  wild,  and  would, 
if  pity  were  denied  hjm,  be  pathetically  short: 


Aimed  with  these  quotations  —  many  a  sentence 
from  the  FolOe  Letter-Wfiter  or  the  Elegant  ExtraaU 
—  and  a  quire  of  rose-edged  paper,  Losely  sate  down 
to  Ovidian  composition.  But  as  he  appioacbed  the 
close  of  Epistle  the  First,  it  occurred  to  him  that  a 
signators  and  address  were  necessary. .  Tlie  address 
was  not  di^cult     He  could  ^ve  Poole's  (hence  hk 
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in  the  power  of  snch  a  black-hearted 
villing?" 

"In  Ms  powerl  No,  Bridgett;  fear  not,  he  must 
be  in  nune  —  sooner  or  later  in  mine  —  hand  and 
foot     Padencel" 

Aa  she  was  thns  speaking  —  a  knock  at  the  door 
■^  "It  ifi  he  —  I  told  you  Ho  —  quick  1" 

Bnt  it  was  not  Jasper  Loaely.    It  was  Mr.  Bng^e. 
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